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RESOLUTION. 

AGRICULTUllAL DEPARTMENT. 
Calcutta, the mh March, 1874. 


Rkad — 

Rflport on the cultivation of, and trade in, Jute in Bengal and on Indian Fibres available 
tor the manufacture of paper, by Hcmehunder Kor, Deputy Magistrate, on special 
duty. 

The Lieutenant-Governor looks upon this report as a most valuable 
one, and has no doubt that it will be so regarded by all who are interested 
in the production of the fibre. The rejJort is minute and exhaustive, teeming 
with information on every point connected with the cultivation and use.s of the 
• plant, and the best thanks of the Lieutenant-Governor are due to Mr. Ilenicliunder 
Ker for the care, the elaboration, and the ability with which it is marked, 
llis Honor greatly laments the death of Mr. Ilemchundcr’s colleague in the 
Commission, the late Mr. Anstruther, whose sei/.ure with acute illness while 
in the active and zealous performance of the duty which he had undertaken, 
and its rapid course and fatal termination, prevented the Government having 
the benefit of his inquiries in the shape of any notes, or records of his own. 
Mr. Hemchunder pays a just tribute to the assistance received by him from hi.s 
colleague, and the Lieutenant-Governor regrets deeply the death of this gentle- 
man, while employed in the public service. 

As to the origin of the word jute, the Commission trace its introduction at 
the close of last century to Dr. Roxbmgh, who, it is suggested with much 
probability, learned it from his Uriya mollies in the old Com{)any’s Botanical 
Garden at Secbporc. The words jhout and jhotwtfi the common vernacular names 
of the fibre in the Cuttack, Poorce, Balasore and Midnaporo districts, and as 
the old East India Company had extensive roperies and canvas manufactories on 
the sea-board of Orissa, there can bo little doubt that the conjecture of 
the Commission as to the derivation of the word is well founded, and that the 
modern term jute is simply the Anglicized form of the Orissa jhot and tlie 
ancient Sanskrit jhat. 

As to the precise plant which yields the fibre, the Commission has ascer- 
tained beyond question that the jute of commerce is yielded indifferently from 
two distinct species of Tiliaccee — the Corchorus olilorius and Corchorus capsularis. 
The leaves of both plants are extensively used as potherbs by the people. 
Regarded as vcgetablt^s, they are both known all over Bengal, in common 
with other species of the same order, by the general term ndlita, but the 
Bengallce name of the two special plants regarded as fibre-producers is 
pdt. In current Bengali pdt invariably means either the jute fibre or 
the plant that produces it, but the term in more general use in Eastern Bengal 
for the fibre of both species seems to be Jeoshta. It may therefore be 
regarded as settled that we now know tim precise plants which yield the 
fibre, and the names by which they are known. The plants are extremely 
alike in appearance, leaf, color, and growth, differing only in the formation 
of their seeds-pods, which last are totally different and most unlike one another ; 
those of the C. capsularis being short globular and wrinkled, while those 
of C. olitorivs are about the thickness of a quill and about two inches long. 
Both plants are annual, and grow from five to ten feet high, with a stiilk about 
the thickness of a man’s finger, seldom branching except near the top. The 
leaves, which are of a light green colour and serrated, are four to five inches 
long and taper to a point. Several other species of the same plant are said to 
yield jMfe, but are not cultivated for their fibre, the species already named alone 
yielding the real jute. This fact was very clearly established in the course 
of the Commission’s investigation by a series of experiments in the Royal 
Botanical Gardens with seeds obtained from all the districts in which the 
fibre is grown. The result showed beyond doubt that the real jute of com- 
mence is the produce of one or other of the two plants named, and of them 
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onij'. In Lower Bengal, generally, the two species appear to bo grown in- 
<li (lerently ; in the central and some of the eastern districts the C. capsularis 
largely predominates, while in the neighbourhood of Calcutta it is the 
0. olitorius that is chiefly cultivated, the well-known Lukhipore jute of Hooghly 
and the 24-Pergunnahs, known also as desi jute, being the produce of this 
hitter species. 

Although the plant lias boon cultivated from time immemorial in the Lower 
l*rovinces, its export is a modern industry altogether ; but the fibre has been 
cultivated largely for home consumption and for the manufacture of gunny 
from a very remote period. One or other of the two plants has been found 
in no less than forty-seven out of the fifty-eight districts of the Presidency. 
I’he attention of the Commission was especially directed by the Government 
to the importance of ascertaining what description of soil was most favor- 
able to the growth of the fibre. The evidence collected upon this point 
is conflicting, but the thanks of the Lieutenant-Governor are due to the 
Commission for the effort made to obtain it. The soil requires to bo subjected 
to systematic and extensive analysis before we can arrive at any absolute 
conclusion upon the point ; but the Lieutenant-Governor observes that it 
appears to thrive on almost every description of soil excejit laterite, A light 
sandy soil also is not well suited to the plant, which seems most to flourish 
in a hot, damp atmosphere, with a heavy rainfall and rich alluvial soil. The 
seasons of sowing and growth appear generally to be the same as those for the 
tnirly rice crop of Bengal. The of toner and more thoroughly the land is 
ploughed, and the more manure that can be given it, the better. The seed 
is sown broadcast from the middle or end of March to the beginning of 
June, and the plant is cut from the middle of August to the middle of 
October, and in some of the districts earlier. The Commission direct prominent 
attention to the extreme carelessness of the cultivators in the selection of the 
seed. In most instances a corner of the field, or a few stunted wayside 
plants are left to mature the seed, not the slightest attempt being made to 
select it ; and if in those circumstances a real deterioration of tlie plant had 
taken place, a fact which the Lieutenant-Governor is glad to see the 
Commission doubt, little wonder need be expressed. Neither selection nor 
change of seed seem ever to be resorted to, and if the attention of Government 
is ever directed to improving the cultivation of the plant, the first step must 
be a reform in this fundamental point of good husbandry. 

The districts which chiefly yield the fibre, grouped geographically, and 
the area under cultivation in 1872, are according to the report as follows, but 
the figures are approximate only : — 


Pubiia 

Nmihern Btngah 

Aerps. 

122.000 


Diiiuj^eptjre 

... 

n7.(X)0 


Ruiif^jvire 


100,000 


Ro^rtth 


40,000 


Hujshnliyc 


14,000 


Rurneab 


75,000 


Julpi^orec 

... ... 

60,000 


(vonlpuni 


15,<«)0 


Couch iichar 

... ... ... 

25,000 



Eastern Districi^^ 

84,000 

664,000 

Tipporah 

... 

78,000 


Dacca 

... 

40.000 


Furrceilpore 

... 

16,000 


Uuckergunf^o 

... 

11,000 


24-FerguniiHLB 

iJlstricU round Calcutia, 

47.000 

229,000 

Hooghly 

••• ... «•* 

32,000 


19 oihtr Dititrictd ioijttker 

• t • 

79.000 

49.000 


Total ... 921,000 
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This wa8 the acreage under jute in the groat producing season of 1872. 
The area is said to have been no more than 617,000 acres in 1873. The 
northern and eastern districts may almost be said to engross the cultivation, 
showing a total area of 800,000 acres under the plant in 1872 against 125,000 
only in the rest of the Presidency. The devotion of so largo an area 
to this export in the Kajshahye Division in particular is an economic fact 
of considerable interest at the present moment, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
notices the fear expressed by the Commission that the cultivation has trenched 
injuriously upon land which was formerly devoted to food-grains; the opinion 
of the Commission being that at least two-thirds of the area under jute are 
lands that have been alienated from food-grains. 

The suggestions of the Commission for the improvement of the stajde are 
confined to the selection of the seed, the observance of a more careful rotation 
in growing the crop, and to the improvement of the processes of cutting and 
, stooping the fibre ; and the Lieutenant-Governor commends this part of the 
report to the attention of all who are interested in the trade. 

The influence of the cultivation on the condition of the people appears to 
have been decidedly good. The testimony is uniform that it has enriched the 
cultivator, while the deleterious effects of the manufacture upon the health 
of the people seem to be very problematic. 

As to an alleged deterioration in the staple, the Lieutenant-Governor lias 
little doubt that the Commission rightly attribute this belief to the fact that the 
high jirices which have jircvailed of late years have stimulated the production 
of large (juantities of inferior jute or badly prepared jute. It is not that there 
is less good jute produced than formerly, but tliat a larger proportion of inferior 
fibre, grown on any and every soil, has come into the market under the stimulus 
of prices ; and still more that when the quantity grown is large, the labor and care 
devoted to its preparation are comparatively small. The Commission record 
their conviction that “there is nothing to show that there has been any 
deterioration in se in the character of the jute or any general falling off in the 
<juality of the fibre.” 

The local manufactures of the fibre into cordage and twine, and into 
gunny-cloth and gunny-bags, are too well known to need remark ; but th(3 
Commission have usefully reviewed the purposes to which the fibre is turned in 
the several districts in which it grows. It is used for paper-making in Maldah, 
liungporc, Dacca, Mymensingh, Backergungo, Noakholly, and Cuttack, 

The LieutcnaTit-Governor desires to thank the Commission for the interest- 
ing supplement they have given to the report on the various fibres used for 
the manufacture of paper in Bengal. This part of the report will be read witli 
interest. His Honor believes, by the Government of India, at whose request it 
lias been prepared, and he commends it to the notice of the mercantile com- 
munity of Calcutta. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

H. L, DAMPILU, 

Scc^. lo the Oovt. of Jicmjal. 


No. 


Copy forwarded to 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

11, KNIGHT, 

Asst. Scoj, to the Govt, of Jientjul. 

Calcutta, 

The mh March, 1874. 

A. St. L. B. 
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From BABOO HEM CHUNDER KERR, 

On Special Duty to inquire into the Production of^ and Trade ky Jule, 

To THE SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT op BENGAL, 

IN THE Statistical Department. 


Dated Cakvttay the l8//i December 1873. 
Sir, 

I HAVE the honor to submit the following report on the production of, 
and trade in, jute in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Assam, 
with special reference to the points noted in the resolution of His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, dated the 4th February 1873 (Appendix A., p. i). 

2. - By a resolution dated the 5t]i February 1873 (Appendix A., p. ii), the 

,, . „ . . inquiry into the subject was referred to a Commis- 

Constitution of the Commission. . ^ p tit it k a i 

Sion consisting or Mr. Hamilton Anstruther and 
myself. But before the resolution had been officially communicated to us, we 
had already entered upon our duties on the 30th January under demi-official 
instructions received through His Honor’s Private Secretary. 

3. I have to deplore the lamentable death, in the midst of our labours, 

„ of my able and efficient colleague Mr. Hamilton 

Death of Mr. Anstruther. a . .1 if m i 1 i 1 1 ■ 

Anstruther. llis illness was brouglit on by his 
exertions in the labours of this Commission, and ho sunk under it in September 
last. I feel deeply his loss, as it deprived me of a colleague from whoso co- 
operation and advice I had hoped to benefit largely in the completion of the 
inquiry with which wo had been entrusted. He left no notes or memoranda 
of his observations. I have been thus compelled to prepare this report with- 
out my esteemed colleague’s assistance^ and must crave the indulgence (d 
Government for any shortcomings which that assistance might have supphed. 

4. Before proceeding to the mofussil to prosecute local iiujuiries, we 

. , . „ , X. employed ourselves lor a short time in collectin'^ 

Frehminary work m Calcutta. i * x’ t • . -P 

such iniormation regarding jute as was available 
either in published works, or in official records, as well as regarding the trade 
in that fibre, and the alleged deterioration in its quality. Wo also circulated 
among divisional and district officers, as also among private gentlemen, 
traders and brokers in and about Calcutta, a set of questions on the subject, so 
framed as to elicit all the information that could be easily collected. 

5. On the 19th April last we left the presidency on a tour in the jute- 

Mofu»siitow growing districts, and the memorandum below 

shows in what order, and at what times, wo visited 
the different places in which wo made our inquiries, whether jointly or singly : — 


Baraset, 24-PerguimaliB... 

... 22iid March 

1873, jointly. 

Banipore „ 

... 3rd April 


Ooterparah, Hooghly ... 

... 7th „ 

3 > 

Sindoori, Jessoro 

9th „ 


Burdwau district 

13th „ 

„ H. C. Kerr. 



( 2 ) 


Dacca district 
Mymonsing district 
Serajgunge, l*nbna 
Kaligunge, liungpore ... 
Chilmari „ 

Goalpara district 
Kungpore station 
The stations on the Teesta 
Baoker*;ungo and Furreedpore 


Silst to 2nd May, jointly. 

Srdto 12th „ „ 

26th to 24th „ „ 

19th to 2Hth „ H. 0. Kerr. 
29th to aist „ „ 

2nd to 7th June, jointly. 

8th to 17th June, „ 

18th to 22nd June, H. C. Kerr, 
loth to 28th August „ 


G. The inquiries we instituted in these places embraced — firstly, a minute 
r -1 inspection of jute-fields, a comparison of plants in 

Nature of inquiry in the inofussil. > i. ^ n m f f* 

aiirerent stages oi growth, and an ascertainment 
of the causes which aid or check the development of the fibre ; and, secondly, 
a careful examination of persons engaged in cultivating, or dealing in, jute, witli 
special reference .to the points on which Ilis Honor desires information. 


7. On the 10th April, and again on the 10th May last, we submitted for 

, ^ * His Honor’s information brief reports on the pros- 

re iminary repor 8. pects of tho juto crops and the probable quantity 

of produce during 1873, regarding which the mercantile community of Calcutta 
wore at tho time naturally very anxious. 

8. On our temporary return to tho presidency on tho 30th June last, 

„ . . Mr. Anstrutlier was incapacitated by serious 

illness lor lurther exertions in the duty ho had so 
earnestly taken up, and ceased to act on tho Commission. 

9. "With a view to separate tho true jute from various other kinds of 

, I , „ , fibres commonly used, or known, in the country, wo 

early airected our attention to collecting specimens 
of all such as were available in Bengal. Our researches resulted in the 
collection of the products of thirteen different species of plants, belonging to 
eight diflerent natural orders, as follow : — 


Malvacem. 

1 . Hibiscus mutabilis. 

2. , , cannabinus. 

3. ,, strictus. 

4. Abclmoschus csculentus. 

A maryllidacccc. 
o. Agave amcricana. 

Liliacecc. 

Sausoveira zeylani<^. 

Asclepiadaeecd. 

7. Calotropis gigantea. 

Urlkacem. 

8. Urtica tenacissiina. 

Leguminoso}. 

9. Sesbanea aouleata. 

10. Crotalarea jiincca. 

Cannahinaceoc. 

1 1 . Cannabis sativa. 


TiliacccB. 

12. .Corchorus olitorius^ 

13, ,, cajisularis. 


10. x\ll 

Hibiscus niotabiliB. 


the four Hibisci yield fibres from their bark, but the first on the 
list is rarely cultivated for that purpose. Its 
bright, large, attractive flowers, which have the 


peculiar property of changing their colour from white to crimson in tho course 
of the day, make it most welcome as an ornamental plant in gardens. 
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1 1 . The H. strietm is also very little cultivated for its fibre. Dr. Roxburgh, 

however, says: — “ Like many other of the malva- 
Hibiscua Btnctus. ceous tribe, the bark of this species abounds in 

flaxen fibres ; but in none have I found so large a quantity, equally beautiful, long, 
glossy, white, fine and strong as in this. To these promising qualities may 
bo adned the luxuriant growth and habit of the plant, rendering it an object 
deserving of every care and attention, at least until the real worth of the 
material is fairly ascertained.” 

12. The H. canmUnus is common in almost every part of India. Its native 

names are Anibaree, Western India and Central 
Hibiscus cannabmus. Prbvinces j Palangoo, Madras ; Pooley numajec, Coim- 

batore ; GongTcura^ Tclingas ; Mestd pdt^ Bengal ; Sunnce^ Saharunporo ; WilaUe 
(or foreign) sunn^ Muttra ; Deckanee hemp, Bombay ; Amhya pdt, Purneah ; Kudrim, 
Behar ; Gyal, Dukheen ; Sunn kokla, Punjab ; Patwd, Oudh ; and Put sunn, 
Azimghur and Benares. Dr. Wilson, on the authority of a modern lexico- 
grapher, supposes the Sanskrit name of the plant to bo Ndlikd. 

13. In Bengal it is extensively cultivated in Furrecdporc and Backergungo, 

.. .. and in limited quantities in other districts. Its 
Cultivation and character 0 its ro. bright and glossy, but coarso and harsh 

to the touch, and on the whole inferior tc true jute. The following is 
Dr. Roxburgh’s description of this useful plant : — “ It is much cultivated 
by the natives. Its leaves arc in general used as an esculent vegetable, 
and taste something like sorrel. Tlie bark is replete with strong and 
tolerably soft fibres, and is employed as a substitute for hemp, to which 
it is much inferior both in strength and durability. The usual time of 


Cultivation niicl cliaractor ot* its fibre. 


it is much inferior both in strength and durability. The usual time of 
cultivation is the cold season, though it will thrive pretty well at all times 
of the year if it has sufficient moisture. A rich loose soil suits it best. The 
seeds are sown about as thick as hemp, but generally mixed with some sort 
of small or dry grain, rendering it necessary to be sown very thin that the 
other ci’ops (which is one of those grains that docs not grow nearly so high) 
may not be too much shaded. It requires about three months from the time 
it is sown before it iffet to be pulled up for watering, which operation, with 
the subsequent dressing, is similar to that hereafter described for Crotalarea 
juncea ^' — (Royle on Fibrous Plants, p. 255). In the Purneah district it is sown in 
separate fields by itself, as is the case in some of the central and eastern districts ; 
but in Behar and the North-West it is either sown along with urhar, or on the 
borders of fields sownw'ith kodo and other crops. The fibre of this plant is sold 
along with jute, and as jute. It is employed in Bengal for all the purposes of 
jute, and also for making fishing nets and paper. 

14. The Ahehnoschus esculentus is cultivated largely all over India for its 

pods, which are eaten as a kitchen vegetable, both 
Abeimoachu. cacuientu*. Europoalhs and Nati vcs ; it is also used in the 

North-Western Provinces for chirifying sugar. Its fibre is harsh and brittle, for 
which reason it is not manufactured to any very lai’go extent in Bengal ; but in 
Mymensing an<l Dacca it is occasionally prepared for adulteration with jute. 
The defect in the fibre, it would seem, is due to the process adopted in making 
it, for in the Southern Presidency it is so manufactured as to retain considerable 
strength and pliancy, well suited to the manufacture of rope, string, gunny- 
bags and paper, and bearing considerable resemblance to the true hemp of 
Europe. — (Madras Selections, No. XXIII, p. 152). The quantity prepared 
annually is large, and there is an exportation wdiich amounted in the year 
1853-64 to 6,112 cwt., valued at Rs. 27,113. 

Its native names are Bengal ; Vendee, Madras’, Ram-tardi, North- 

Western Provinces. 

15. The Agave americana, or American aloe, is found wild in many parts 

’ of India, and is not unoften cultivated as a fence 

Agava amencana. gardens, for which its prickly character and 

dense growth render it very suitable. Occasionally it is employed in the manu- 
facture of fibre, but not to any extent, and never for trade. Its fibre, as ordi- 
narily prepared, is harsh and brittle, though its colour is good. Under proper 
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management it would probably yield a stronger and better staple. It is well 
adapted to the manufacture of paper. Another species of aloe, A. perfoliata of 
Dr. Hunter, and A. indica of Koylc, with red flowers, yields a better product. 
According to Dr, Koylo its “ fibre is white in colour, fine in quality, with sufiicient 
tenacity for textile fabrics, and readily takes colours, as shown by the orange, red, 
and crimson coloured specimens sent by Dr. Hunter to England. The fibres 
are about two feet in length, and have considerable strength. A bundle of the 
fibres bore 1601b, when a similar one of Petersburg!! hemp broke with the 
same weight.” — (Fibrous Plants, p. 51). 

It is not mentioned as one of the fibre-yielding plants of Bombay ; but it 
grows in Madras, where its fibre was employed, for several years, instead of 
English hemp, in the arsenal. In the Punjab it grows well as a hedge plant, 
but its fibre has not yet been utilized there on any largo scale. 

16. The Sanseveira zeylanica is an aloe like the last, and has been known 

„ . , . and T)rizcd in India from remote antiquity under the 

Sansevcirn iicylanico. ^ , , , , t , t.*', 

name oi murva or murvi. Its principal use in 
ancient times was for bow-strings; whence tliey have the derivative name 
maiirvi. Manu recommends it as tlie most appropriate material for the girdle 
or zone of the military class or Kshatriyas. It is at present known under 
the vernacular names of miirgdci, murgd, and mdriil, and is “ used for ropes, 
twine, thread, bow-strings and cord.” It is also “considered valuable for the 
manufacture of paj)cr at Trichiiiopoly ” (Drury). It gi'ows wild on the 
coast of Guinea and other parts of Africa, along the Bay of Bengal, in the 
Indian Peninsulas, on the Dindigal Hills, in Java, and on tlie coa.st of 
China. Dr. Buchanan found this plant employed for making cordage at 
Bangalore ; and bow-strings are .still made of its fibre in the Sircars and along 
the coasts of Bengal. In the interior of Bengal it is ecjually common and 
wild, but not so largely used for its fibre. Tlie strength of its fibres has been 
tried by experiments noticed in detail in the Journal of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society of India (III, p. 23), and found sulficicnt to fit them for hawsers and 
cable.s ; while tlieir fineness and tenacity arc attested by^heir being used by 
jewellers for thread to string pearls. The Kcv. J.^Garrow, it appears 
from a notice quoted by Dr. Koylo, got some beautiful ' fibres prepared as 
soft and thin as human hair, and had some cloth made of tliem by native 
weavers, which lie declares to be “as tine as he ever behold.” One of its Sanskrit 


synonyms is “//imci, ” which also means a string. In its vernacular form, 
gun^ it is apyilied to tow-lines. The Sanskrit goni, meaning “ a sack,” is the 
root of the Bengali word^«», “sack-cloth,” and unmistakably also of the Indo- 
English gunny-cioih and gunny~hag, all derived from guna, a string, irajilying 
a cloth made of strings. In Telegu the word goni is preserved' in its integrity, 
and in Tamil its first letter is modified, changing it thereby into koni. 
The Persian kmuluy kimduj\ kiinu or all implying sacks, are also most 

probably modifications of the Sanskrit word. 

17. Tlie Calotropis gigantea fdkanda, commonly called mwddr, Sanskrit, arkaj 

„ , , . . ^ is a valuable medicinal plant, and is largely used in 

Indian pharmacy. It grows wild on and wastes, 
rubbish mounds, and other negloctea places, whence it is collected for its milky 
juice, seeds, and flos.sy seed covering. The first two products are used in 
medicine, the last for the decoration of toys. The fibre prepared from its 
bark is of a superior quality, being from its thinness, tenacity, brightness and 
softness, fit for a variety of economic purposes. It is in appearance and 
strength closely similar to English flax, though the fibres are somewhat thinner. 
In Madras, where it also grows wild, it is selected by the natives as the 
strongest material for bow-strings, gins, and tiger-traps ; but in Bengal it is never 
manufactured for trade. In Bombay it is known as a fibre-yielding plant, 
but does not appear to be cultivated to any extent. 

18. Although only recently brought to prominent notice, the Rhea is by far 

„ ^ . . the most valuable fibre-yielding plant produced 

Urtica icuacisaitna. . tt i- j**' i \ 

in India, and is pertain ere long to contribute a 
leading staple for the export trade of the country. It has been cultiva)tod in 
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small quantities from time immemorial in Assam, and also in the districts of Rung- 
pore, Dinagepore, and Sylhet. It is familiar to the people as the source of a 
strong fibre for fishing nets. Two varieties are known to them : the Dotne rhea, 
or the cultivated variety, reared by a class of fishermen (Domes) for net and tackle ; 
and the Bon rhea, or the wild kind. Botanically they are believed to be the same. 
The plant is common almost everywhere in Bunuah, and the Shaiis cultivate it 
for its fibre, with which they manufacture a kind of linen. The Singpoos and 
Dhounneas of the north-eastern frontier also prepare a kind of cloth with it. 
They know it by the name of Pan. In the Malaya peninsula, and on the Island 
of Java, its name is ^ Bamee,*‘ and in Sumatra Caloee. Tlio Nepalese call it 
Leepeeah, and the Chinese Chu-ma or Ma, from which they manufacture their 
celebrated grass-cloth. In Dinagepore, Rungpore, and Goalparah, its verna- 
cular name is Kankhurd. * 


19. Attention was first drawn to the fibre of this plant as a staple worthy 
p , of exportation at the beginning of this century, and 

.ar y no icos. Roxbiu’gli obtained from Bencoolen a few cut- 

tings for propagation in the Hon’ble Company’s Botanical Garden at Scobpore, in 
the year 1 803. . The cuttings readily took i^oot, and multiplied freely j but it does 
not appear that a sufficient supply of fibre was obtained by the Doctor for 
despatch to England. In 1811 the yield of fibre in the Botanical Garden was 
large enough to enable Dr. Buchanan to send three bales of it to the Court of 
Directors. This sample was very highly spoken of, and a thread spun of it 



nly 841b.” The Society 
value of this fibre by awai-ding a medal to Captain J. Cotton for introducing it 
to the notice of manufacturers in England. Tner'C was thus a good pro.spect 
opened for the cultivation of the plant and the manufacture of its fibre being 
taken uj} on a largo scale ; but somehow or other the subject was allowed to 
drop until the middle of this century, when the discovery of the Assame.so wild 
Phea by Captain Ilannay again drew public attention to it. Captain Hannay, 
Colonel Jenkins, and Colonel Dalton, repeatedly brought it to the notice of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society of India, and several largo samples wore sent by 
different individuals to the Universal Exhibition of 1851, where they met 
with very honorable mention. Dr. Wallich, after carefully examining these 
samples, addressed a note to Mr. William Sangster of London, in Avhich he said ; — 
“ The Rhea fibi’O you showed me is indeed a vast achievement. I am entitled 
to speak decisively in this matter, because I utterly failed in producing the 
article, as did one far greater than me, namely, the celebrated Dr. Roxburgh. 
So much more ci-edit is drie to Colonel Jenkins and to Myjor Ilannay for their 
complete success.” 

20. In 1853 Colonel (then Captain) E. T. Dalton forwarded to tin; 

„ ... Commissioner of Assam fifteen bales of Rhea 

Kncouragemeiit t<i tts cultivation. t v • tt t j t 

prepared by Captaui Ilannay, and sugg('stcd the 
propriety of Government buying up at a premium as much of the Rhea fibre 
as could be had, and to do so for three or four years successively, to 
encourage the people to betake themselves to its cultivation on a large scale. This 
recommendation was, however, not adopted ; but attention was directed to 
promote the cultivation of the plant at Saharunporo, Tenasserim, and other 
places. The efforts made in this direction proved everywhere succe.ssful, 
and an attempt made by one Mr. Roezl to introduce the plant into the southern 
states of North America in 1807 was pronounced to bo eminently satisfactory. 
The plant in fact takes to any kind of soil, and, with proper irrigation and 
manuring, thrives well. In the dam j)- warm climate of Assam it grows so rapidly 
that five cuttings a year may bo readily taken without any irrigation or 
manure — the average result being twelve maunds the acre. In the hot dry 
atmosphere of Saharunpore three cuttings have been veiy succe.ssfully taken 
without any injury to the paren| stems, 

* Tbi$ name has been adopted in Amenca^ where a machine for dressing it Lus lately been construc ted. 
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21. Everywhere, however, a serious difficulty was met with in separating 

the fibre from the stem with ease and economy. 

" cleaning ip^ obviate this the Government of India recorded a 

resolution in 1869 offering two prizes — one of £5,000 
and the other of £2,000 — fora suitable machinery or process for separating the 
fibre from the bai’k and stem at a cheap cost, and laying down the conditions which 
the machinery or process was to fulfil. Orders were at the same time issued to 
extend the cultivation of the Rhea plant in the Saharunpore gardens, and in 
Dehra Doon. The advertisement which was issued in the following year in 
pursuance of the above resolution limited the prize to a single premium of 
£5,000. One year from the date of the advertisement was allowed for the 
preparation of the machines, and their transport to the locality where they 
would be tried, with the proviso that ib the event of no invention of sufficient 
merit being received within the period fixed, the Government would continue 
to allow machines to be tendered for trial till the end of two years from that 
, date. In 1872 thirty-two machines were tendered, and in the month of August 
of that year Colonel Hyde was deputed to Saharunpore to examine and report on 
them ; but at the trial only one mill was submitted, which had been designed and 
patented by Mr. J. Greig, junior, of Edinburgh, and it was pronounced to be 
unequal to the task proposed for it. In consideration, however, of the novelty 
of the subject, the trouble undergone by the patentee, and some points of excel- 
lence in the design of the mill. Colonel Ilyde recommended the grant of 
Rs. 15,000 as a bonus to the patentee, and this was sanctioned by Government 
letter No. 16, dated 1.3th January 1873, to the address of Colonel H. Hyde. 

No competitor has since come forward, and the want of a px’oper mill for 
the easy and economic working of the fibre still continues to be felt as a great 
impediment to the full development of this branch of industry. I find from 
some papers published in the Supplement to the Gazette of India (1870, p. 477) 
that a macliine for the separation of this fibre has been invented by Mr. Roczl 
whicli is claimed as a success. 

The bazar price of the fibre prepared according to the native method 
varies from six annas to one rupee the seer. 

22. Of the two leguminous plants named in paragraph 9, the first, 

, , Seshanea aculeata (dhonchia) , is of little value as a fibre- 

Ccsbanea aculcatii. t* - Xi* • i j. 

producing species. It is common in almost every 
part of India. In Bengal it is very extensively cultivated for its sticks, which 
are used ibr setting fire to funeral pyxes, as props for valuable creepers like the 
garden pea, and as fuel. Its fibre is omidoyed in the manufacture of cordage 
of a very inferior quality. The fibre, as usually prepared, is very harsh, but 
strong. It appears from experiments made in the Arsenal of Fort William 
and by private i^ersons, that when properly ti’eated its quality and strength 
improve greatly ; and Dr. Royle quotes a report which says — “ The dhonchee is 
very suitable for ropes, and if it will take in tar, is of considerable value. 
It would probably fetch from £30 to £35 a ton, and after being introduced and 
known, pcrhajxs £5 more. It was also valued by others at £35 in 1853.” 
It is never used to adulterate jute. 

23. The next species, however, is an important one. Like the preceding, 

it is common in every part of India, and is highly 
Crotakreajuncca. osteemod as a valuable commercial article. Along 

with the Hibiscus eannahinus it yields in the North-Western Provinces the most 
important fibre for cordage and twine, for domestic use, — in fact it there 
occupies the place 6f jute in Bengal. 

24. Its ordinary native name in Bengal is Sunn ; but as that name is also 

. applied to the fibrous product of the hemp plant. 

Vernacular namec. cultivators in somo districts distinguish it by adding 

to the word some characteristic epithet or other : thus, the people of CoomdrkhAli 
call it Boggy sunn and Bhul sunn ; those of Cuttack, Chun-pdt) those of Jessore, Bhdgd 
sunn ; thqipe of Moldah, Bdddl sunn ; and those of Cachar, Ausd and Saild. In the 
North-Western Provinces people ^1 it simply SmUf and in the Punjab Sunni ; 
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in Madras Wahhoo^ Janoomoo^ VaMoonar, Janapam mr, &c. ; in Bombay Tag ; in 
Burmah Pan and Paik-hsan. Its botanical characters have boon given in the 


Appendix O. (p. IxXxviii). 

25. Frequent mention o^ the sunn occurs in ancient Sanskrit works under 

the name of sana and its other synonyms, and ovory- 
its ancient notices. wlicre its valuc as a material for strong ropes and 

twine is highly extolled. There is a curious passage, however, in the Vishnu 
Purdna^ purporting to be a prophecy of the deteriorating character of the 
Kaliyuga or iron-age, which means that in that ago “ the garments of men will 
be like sani ( 5 «»w-cloth, sack-cloth), tall trees like sami (a species of Acacia), 
and castes like the sudra.” 


In the Ain-i-Akbari the plant is described as bearing yellow flowers in 
the spring, though it now flowers in the rainy and cold seasons, and in speak- 
ing of herap its author says : “ Ono species bears a flower like the cotton 
shrub, and this is called in Hindustani Sunpdt. It makes very soft rope.” — 
(Gladwin’s Ayeen Akbari, Vol. I, page 89). , 

The first notices of this fibre in European works are due to Rheede (Hortus 
Malabaricus V, IX, t. 26) and Ironside (Philosophical Transactions of London, 
LXIV, p. 99), and it is mentioned by Roxburgh in the early volumes of 
the Transactions of the Society of Arts. Detailed accounts of its culture, of 
the mode of preparing its fibres, and of the trade connected therewith in Madras, 
Bombay, and the North-Western Provinces, are given in Balfour’s Cyclopaidia of 
of India and Royle’s Fibrous Plants of India. 

26. To indicate the value of the sunn fibre, I quote the following summary 
Its uses. from Major Drury’s work : — 


“ Samples of the sunn fibre were sent to the Great Exhibition, and 
also to the Madras Exhibition in 1855. On those forwarded to England 
Mr. Dickson reported that these fibres will at all times command a market 
(when properly prepared) at £45 to £50 a ton, for twine or common purposes ; 
and when prepared in England with the piitcnt liquid they become so soft, fine 
and white, as to bear comparison with flax, and to be superior to Russian flax 
for fine spinning. In the latter state it is valued at £80 a ton. In several parts 
of India the price varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2-8 per inaund. In Calcutta 
about Rs. 5 per maund, and tlie prices both in the latter place and Bombay 
are gradually increasing. By experiments made on the strength of the fibre, 
it broke at 4071b in one instance. Large quantities are shipped for the English 
market. What is known as Jubbulpore hemp is the produce of (7. lennuifoiia, 
which, according to Wight, is a more variety of C. jnneea. Roylo, however, and 
other botanists, think that it is a distinct plant ; it is said, to yield a very strong 
fibre, but probably not very different from the — (Royal Jury Re25orts — 

Report on Fibres of South India.) 

27. It does not appear when this fibre was fii-st sent to Europe as a com- 
mercial staide. In the manuscript proceedings of 
Oovernuiontcncoaragonient. the . Calcutta Bourd of Tiudo 1 find that ill the 


years 1791-92 to 1795-96 several small invoices of sunn were sent to England, 
amounting altogether to 3,005 maunds. These attracted the attention of the 
English ministry of the time, who urged the Court of Directors to encourage 
the cultivation of the fibre to as large an extent as jiracticablo. The Court of 
Directors accordingly sent out a despatch saying; — “Having taken into our 
serious consideration the subject of obtaining hemp from India, we are exceed- 
ingly anxious to promote the wishes of His Majesty’s Ministers on that head, 
and therefore recommend the same to your particular attention.” 

It appears from this despatch that some experiments had previously been 
made in Calcutta with a view to test the value of sunn in the rigging of ships, 
and a report sent thereon for the information of tho Court. Adverting to it 
tho despatch says — “ From Captain Barrow’s report the ropes made of sunn at 
Calcutta and used in tho running rigging of the Earl Howe for a trial, 
appear to have been equal in strength to the best English rope in tho ship. 
You -will collect and send us a* great a quantity as possible of this article, prepared 
in the same manner as that in which the above-mentioned ropes were made.” 
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On receipt of this despatch the Government, through the Board of 
Trade, directed the diflFerent commercial residents to advance money to the 
cultivators, and to get them to prepare the sunn after the European method. 

The result of this impetus, however, did not evidently prove satisfactory, 
for the European method of dressing the fibre was nowhere naturalized, and 
the indigenous process everywhere held its ground. The fibres sent out during 
the first few years of this century were so inferior and adulterated, as also so 
dear, that the annual provision had to be greatly reduced in 1804. The Court 
of Directors were not satisfied with this course, and the cultivation and export- 
ation had to be largely extended in the year 1808, from which date it has gone 
on steadily increasing, as is evident from the subjoined table — 

Yeab. Quantity in Maunds. Vuhio. 

. Rs 

1st June 1808 to 31st May 1809 1,533 12,833 

Ist May 1818 to 30th April 1819 9,420 39,134 

Ist May 1838 to 30th April 1829 19,478 1,06,759 

It must be noted, however, that the returns from which the above table has 
been compiled include “ hemp, flax, and twine,” under one head, and some 
deduction has to be made for what is called flax, which probably was intended 
to indicate jute, for there is nothing to show that any true flax was ever exported. 
28. Of the extent to which sunn is cultivated in Bengal there are no data 

available : I have failed also to obtain statistics 
of its cultivation in the North-Western Provinces. 
But looking to its consumption for a variety of domestic purposes,' for cordage 
and twine used in making nets, for the manufacture of canvass, for boat tackle, 
and for exportation, the quantity produced must be immense. In the Punjab 
the area devoted to its cultivation was — 


Extent of culture. 


In 1870-71 
„ 1871-73 
, *1873-73 


5 1 ,430 iicres. 
47,(198 „ 

47,781 „ 


giving an average of 48,900 acres, which, at an average of eight maund.s to the 


* 1870-71 
1S71-73 
1872-73 


51,430 acres, ^^re, would givG ail annual produce of 391,752 
47.098 „ maunds. The figures noted in the margin* have 
17,781 „ Ijeon obtained from Oudli, which, at the rate afore- 


said, would give 391,752 maunds for the annual produce of that province. It 
is to bo noted that the fibre of the Mestd pat or Ililisciis^ cannahlmis is there 
reckoned under the same category with the sunn, and it is not possible 
therefore to ascertain exactly the quantity of the fibre of the Crotalarca juncea 
('the true sunn) produced in that province. The bulk of the jnoducc, however, 
is said to bo derived from the Crotalarca. 

29. The Sanskrit word sana is now used indifferently both for the 

produce of the Crotalarca juncca and that of the 
Cannabis sativa ; it is impossible, therefore, always 
to determine what is the* plant referred to when the sunn is mentioned 
in Sanskrit works. The peculiar narcotic qualities, however, of the Cannabis 
have given it a variety of names, which, when used, leave no doubt as 
to the nature of the plant indicated. Some of these names are remark- 
ably expre-ssive ; thus : 1st, Mdtuldni, the wife of the datura apple Mdtiila^ 
the hemp being somewhat milder than the datura in its narcotic effects. 
The Arabic word Mutelawwin, meaning unsteady, resembles this name closely 
in sound. 2nd, Chapald, “the unsteady,” or “the causer of unsteadiness.” 3n/, 
“ the wavy,” referring to the light, delicate, tremulous character of 
the plant as it stands in the field. In the Persian language bmg means an 
inebriating drink, and is also applied to the hemp plant, and the question arises 
as to whether the Sanskrit bhangd is a corruption of the Persian bmg, or beng 
is a corruption of the Sanskrit bltangd. In the former case it would follow that 
the name as well as the plant came to India from the Nor^h-West. 4tth, Jagd, 
“ the conquering,” or that which overcomes all painful feelings, bth, Vijagd, 
“ the all-conquering.” Qth, Trailokga vijayd, “ the conqueror of the tliree regions 
of the universe.” ’ 7 th, Harshini, “ the delighter.” bth, IridrabJwjana, “the food 
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of Indra,” or tlio ambrosia of the chief of the gods, dth, Kfhhmiri, “ the plant 
from Kashmir,” indicating its original habitat on the hills. 10^4, Bharitd, “tho 
green one,” &c. 

30. In Europe the plant was imported from Central or Nortliern Asia 

, at a \QXY early period, as it is mentioned by 

.lucew en nown. Herodotus and other ancient authors. In India 

its earlie.st mention occurs in tho Atharva Veda^ and in tlie well-known 
medical treatise Susruta a full account is given of its medicinal virtues, which 
has been dilated upon by later writers. 

31. Of the history, botanical charactei’s, and tho various products and 

. , uses of this valuable and extensively cultivated 

plant. Dr. Koyle, in his r ibrous i‘lants ot India ; 
Major Drury, in his Useful Plants of India; Dr. Balfour, in his Cyclopa’dia 
of India ; and Sir William O’Shaughnessy, in his Bengal Dispensatory, 
have given such detailed and elabomto accounts that it would bo sujier- 
tu'ogatory to attempt another description ; and these books are so easily 
accessible that an abstract of their descriptions is scarcely needed. The parts 
of the plant generally used by man are — first, tho leaves, which yield tho 
siddhi or hhang of commerce, and are used hr projiaring a narcotic drink ; 
second, tho flf)rets and seeds, which sell under tho name of gcmjd, and are 
smoked for tlie narcotic effects they produce ; third, the resinous exudation from 
its flower-stalks, called churras, also used in smoking ; fourth, tho fibre of its 
bark, called sunn ; and, fifth, the stem which is used as fuel. 

33. When tho fibre of hemp was first useil in India does not appear. 

. , , . T The earlier references to tho iilant have e;oiuu’ullv 

been nuide on account ot its narcotic properties, 
cither as a valuable medicine, or as a potent oxhilator, but not as a fibre-pi’oduccr. 
A passagi!, however, occurs in tho Kmisitaki Drdhmana oUha Jtig Veda,i\\ which 
tlie word i/irtwyii, or the “ Bhangii-madc,” is applied to a bedstead, and it .suggest .s 
the idea that at that early time the fibre was used in making tapes for tho 
tops of churpoys, for it is impossible to onijdoy any otlier part of the jilant 
in the fabrication of such furniture. This conjecture is the more probable as 
tho woi'd afSo occurs to indicate nets, in which case the fdn’c is obviously tho 
material indicated. In some of the Purdnus tho word hhdngaka, or “ Blmngd- 
ma de/’ is used to imply a kind of cloth, i,c., hempen cloth, which is described 
to bo very poroiif, as coarse hempen cloths of former times undoubtedly 
were. The name and tho manufacture still exist among the people of tho Hima- 
layan hills, who call tlie light summer cloth they wear by tho name of 
bhangeld, or the “ Bhanga-made.” 

33. In European works tho earliest notice of the hemp filirc occurs in 

Use in I’uro ic Hcrodotus, wlio sa 3 ^s “ tliat the Thracians made 

. " " garments of hemp, which so nearly resemble those 

made of flax as to require a skilful e^'c to di.stinguish them.” Tlui next notice 
occurs in the works of AthanaRus, who, on the authority of an ancient writer, 
speaking of tho ships of King Hicro of Syracuse which were suporintonded by 
Archimedes, thus notices hempen cords for ropes: “lie provided cordage 
from Spain, and hemp and pitch from tho river Rhone.” 

According to Potter, hemp, amongst others, was tho material with w'hich 
the Greeks made their cordage. Pliny dwells at length upon tho description, 
culture, and uses of this plant, and says that the Romans manufactured a kind 
of cord from it, and had a knowledge of the medicinal uses of the root and of tho 
juice of its bark. Tacitus also describes tho sails of Roman ships as made of hemp. 

34. In tho Ain-i~Akbari there occurs the following description of the plant : 
“ Hemp boars yellow flowers during tho rains. Hemp grows in clusters like a 
nosegay. The loaves of the plant resemble those of the chenor tree, and of tho 
bark is made rope. ” — (Vol. I, p. 89.) In another place it is stated “ that large 
ropes are made of hemp.”— (Vol. I, p. 79.) 

^5. Although thus widely known from very ancient times as a libre- 
wfi 1 .. X j X- .. .ov producer, the hemp plant is now nowhere cultivated 

Wliere cultivated for lU fibre* * . r t 

on the plains of India for the sake oi it.s hbro. In 
fact, tho cultivation of the Cannabis for its fibre is limited almcj^t exclusively to 
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the valleys and the lower hills of the Himalayas, particularly on the Ghurwal 
and the Kumaon ranges. This is the more remarkable, as the plant is common 
and wild all over India, takes kindly to almost every kind of soil, and is culti- 
vated largely for its narcotic products. In tlie provinces, under the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal, the districts of Raishaliye and Bogra, and the 
province of Orissa, are the three places which yield the largest supply of 
siddhi and gdnjd, but the people who cultivate the plant there never think of 
manufacturing any fibre from its bark.- Doubtless the groat value of the narcotic 
products makes the cultivators indifferent about the fibre, comparatively of 
BO much less marketable value ; still It is worthy of note that they sliould allow 
so large a number of plants annually to be destroyed, which by a little labour 
could be made to yield largo supplies of so valuable a fibre. * 

86. In the year 1802 an attempt -was made to introduce the culture of 
Government attempt to cultivate it foreign hemps ill Bengal. Secds were more than 
for fibre. oiicc Sent out from England, but none qf them 

germinated. Itecourso was then had to seeds from the hills beyond Almorah, 
and the manufacture was carried on under the superintendence of European 
hemp-dressers at Ilishra, and in Rohilkund, Casseepore, Maldah, Goruckpore, 
Mhow, and Aziingurh. In 1804 a farm was also established in Bareilly, a»vd 
placed under the management of an oxj)erienced European officer. But tho 
results everywhere were unsatisfactoiy, and on the 13th May 1808 the Calcutta 
Board of Trade abandoned the farms, saying ; “ With respect to hemp, tho 
Board, judging from tho experience of past years, have no expectations that tho 
provision of that article in tlieso provinces can ever become an object of national 
importance. The experiments which they have made at different places to intro- 
duce the cultivation of hemp hai’-o hitherto been attended with little success, 
whilst tho small produce obtained has boon extravagantly dear. Tho Board are 
now prosecuting further experiments in new districts. To the importation of 
hemp from the northern hills every encouragement has been, and will continue 
to bo, given, and tho supply from that quarter may be expected to 
increase.'’ 

An inquiry was instituted about the subject in the year 1871, and in 
reply the Board of Revenue intimated to Government that the ^d/y'd-producing 
hemp was not cultivated for its fibre in any part of Bengal, except in small 
quantities in Singbhoom and in isolated patches in Assam. 

37. In tho Punjab and Oudh the hemp plant grows wild, and is also 
CniHvBiion in tiie N..W. Provinces, cultivated to somo extent for its narcotic products, 

liorabny and Madras. nevor for its fibre. lu Kuuiaon it is grown 

largely for its fibre; but even there its cultivation “is now in no further 
advanced state than it was 30 years ago.” “At that time,” writes the Commis- 
sioner, “ it was proved to bo superior to Russian hemp, but the spasmodic 
attempts made to stimulate its production ceased long ago, — not because better 
hemp than Russian could not be produced in Kumaon at remunerative prices, 
but because English merchants and capitalists, I jDresume, were not sufficiently 
informed upon the subject; or if they wore, they must have preferred getting 
their supplies landed at their doors from other sources, even if the product was 
inferior, to entering into tho trouble of an alliance with the Pdhdrco cultivator.” 
In Bombay and Madras it is also grown, but not for its fibre. 

38. Before proceeding to report on jute, I must refer to one other plant 

which deserves to be noticed in tliis place: it is the 
* ■ . linseed or flax plant. In Arrian’s Periplus of the 

Erythrean Sea, mention is made of a kind of fine cloth called AAna which 

from its name was evidently the product of tho linseed plant, JLinmn mi^iissimum. 
This was the kshauma (linen) of tho Sanskrit writers, a cloth made of bark, of which 
frequent mention occurs in the Ramdyana and the Mahdbhdrata. This cloth 
used to be of very different qualities, sometimes fine and sometimes very coarse. 
The lentia above referred to was of a superior quality, and mistaken in Eltrope 
for fine muslin. In ancient Sanskrit it is often named as fit for vests. for 
princesses, and modem expounders have been led to suppose that it was a 
silken cloth. Indeed in many medical dictionaries the word occurs as a 
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synonym for silk. Kahumd,* however, of which it is a derivative, is explained in 
Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, in accordance with ' ancient authorities, as the 
linseed plant, and this leaves no doubt as to the nature of the Jcshanma cloth. 
Among the many important synonyms of the word kshmnd are Umd, Ilaimavati^ 
Atasi (whence Bengal Usi), and Mmrina (smooth, unctuous, whence Bengali 
masind)i all implying a plant. The words Jcshauma {Icshumd-inudQ) , Aunm ( JJnid- 
made), and Atam (A^aM-made), occur in various Sanskrit works of dillbrcnt ages. 
Manu directs mantles of woven kshiimd to be worn by theological students of the 
military class. Out of the several significations of kahauma given by lexico- 
graphers, one is Atasi-vastmm (flaxen cloth), another Palla-vastram (/^«/-made- 
cloth, the word being derived from the root ka/m, to rustle), and a third Sana- 
vastram{aunn-G\ot\\, one of the meanings of kshumd being Sana, the Crot. jnncea). 
So recently as 300 years ago Ivavi Kankana, in the Bengali Chandi, des- 
cribed a female punished by being obliged to dress in Jcshauma cloth and to tend 
goats. In this instance the cloth obviously was a coarse or sack cloth. In 
the Purtinas references to the Jcshauma cloth are frequent, biit not in such a way 
as to indicate its nature and character. In the Ain-i-AJehari a linen cap is 
described as j)art of the dross of a liraJmiacJidn (Vol. II, p. 483). Anyhow 
it ^abundantly evident that, as in other parts of the world, so in India, the 
true flax was known and manufactured from very early times, but that within 
the last two hundred years it has entirely lost its groTind ; and in Bengal, in the 
present day, a nmn woidd be laughed at who would say to the cultivators that 
the stalks of their w'ell-known tisi is rich in fibre, and would by pi’oper manage- 
ment yield a valuable product. Nor is this a matter for wonder, seeing that 
the linseed plant has so degenerated in Bengal that it seldom exceeds a cubit 
in height, and fibres prepared from it cannot but bo of little value. Whether 
this degeneracy in tlie size of the plant is due to any deterioration in the soil 
and climate, or to defects in the mode of cultivation, I cannot ascertain. The 
practice in Bengal is to sow the seeds of the plant broadcast in very imperfectly 
ploughed fields, and so wide apart as to allow the plants to became bushy and 
dwarfish. In the North-Western Provinces the seeds are sown along with gram, 
safllower, wheat, &c., and the result becomes the same. In Oudh and Bombay 
it is likewise cultivated for its seeds, but never for its fibre. 


39. In Bengal the Calcutta Board of Trade tried some experiments to 
„ . . , improve the culture of flax in the early part of 

Experiments to improve its culture. .i • m a i n • * .n 

this century, hix Arabs, w'ell experienced in the 

method of flax manufacture as practised in Egypt, were brought over from 
Bussorah. The place selected for experiment was a large field in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cassipoor, on the Himalaya ; hut it failed completely, and the 
Arab dressers bad to bo sent back at tbo close of 1807. 


A successful series of experiments was tried by the Belfast Flax Com- 
pany at Soalkote with foreign .seeds sown in ridges. The result was highly 
satisfactorj^ ; the plants attjiined a good height, were rich in strong fibre, and 
altogether very sujjerior to tho Indian plant as ordinarily reared. A serious 
difliculty, howiwer, stood in tlie Avay of the experimentalists ; they could not 
grow tho plant in sufficient number near their factory to make it remunerative 
to the zemindars. When grown at a distance in small quantities, tho cost and 
delay involved in carrying the raw material to Soalkote wore out of pi'oportiou 
to the sale proceeds. The plants also did not satisfy the cultivators, as tho 
seeds produced under the European method of cultivation were not near so rich 
in oil as the ordinary country .seeds. The experiment had therefore ovcntually 
to be given up. 

In Madras “flax has been tried in several parts of the Presidency, both 
by Europeans and natives, and every inducement has been offered to the latter 
to cultivate it for seed by the temptation of high prices j” but it has not suc- 
ceeded there as a fibre-yielding plant. 

40. Tho tisi of Bengal sells at a high price for its oil, and tho ryots would 
„ , bo shy of adopting any method of cultivation 

which would impair the yield ot seed per acre, oi: 
the oleaginous component of the seed, -unless it can bo shown that tho value 


* The word has a strong resemblance to the Chmese which is applied to the tendetssnna as well 

as to the true flaa. It suggests an important laqnlry as to the original habitat of the pUut, Vbich is believed by 
£iuropaan lM>taxusts to be of AMtern origin. ^ | 
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of the fibre would more than compensate the loss caused by the reduced 
yield of seed audits deterioration in quality, or, which would be the same thing, 
such a method of cultivation may bo adopted as would prevent the deteriora- 
tion of the seed, and at the same time improve the growth of the plant so 
as to make it fit for the manufacture of flax, 

41. The last two plants named in the list given in paragraph 9 have to bo 

Corchoru. olitorius. treated together, as the fibres they yield are exactly 

„ capsuiari*. uliko, ttiid ugriculturists and commercial men accept 

Their uacaaa potherb, in Greceo.&c. them to bo the samo. They belong to the Order 

TiUaeece, or elm or linden tree group. The generic name is formed of two 
Greek words, “ the pupil of the eye,” and “ to cleanse : ” the compound 
term was orignally assigned to pimperpel or chickweed, because it was thought 
to purge the eyes of rheum. This chickweed is supposed to have been the 
Corchorus oliton'us, or the bristly -leaved Corchorus. The Greeks used it as 
a potherb. It is still cultivated in the neigbourhood of Aleppo, and is 
described by travellers as eaten as a potherb in Egypt and Arabia, as well as in 
1‘alestinc. Rawolf saw the Jews about Aleppo using its leaves as a potherb, 
whence the oltl name of the plant which has been rendered 

into Mtmce dc Jitif in French, and Jeio’s malloto in English. It is suppt)sed to be 
identical with the plant referred to in Job, chapter xxx, verse 4, under the 
name of Maluch (nV‘?i3b 

42. Bochart is of opinion “ that it means that particular shrub which the 

Greeks called and the Romans Ilalimwt, 

first, because the Syriaps still call it aAi^ios ; sccmid, 

the Hebrew and uAi/^ios refer to the salt taste which the Arab writers 

attributed to this plant ; third, because it is described to be the food of the 
wretched in Job, as cropped upon tho shrub, which exactly agrees with what the 
Arab writers say of Maluch or Halimus, viz. that “ they^ ate tlic top^ of it.” 
(Hebrew Lexicon). 

43 . 


on Muloochca, 


Kadie on Muloocliea. 


44. 


Brown on Maloochca, 


Eadic, in his Cyclopaedia, referring to the passage in Job whore 

tho word mallows occurs, says ‘‘ that it is supposed 
to bo the kind of bramble without thorns, the young 
leaves of which, resembling lettuce, are gathered and boiled by tho poor as food.” 
At Bagdad quantities of the vegetable arc liawked about, while those who carry 
it cry Maiockia, 31alochiafi which differs little from tho Hebrew word. Saline 
plants are found in tho deserts of Arabia, and some are of opinion this is a 
general name for the class ; others think that the real plant intended is a species 
of salt- wort, to which opinion tho Greek version of tho word gives some 
countenance. 

Brown, in his Biblical Dictionary, speaking of the mallows, says : “ there 
are about fifty or sixty kinds, and they are very 
useful in medicine. The leaves are useful in soften- 
ing fomentations and cataplasms. A decoction of the root is a good drink 
in pleurisis, pneumonia, general inflammation of the kidneys, strangury, and all 
kinds of suppression of urine. Plutarch and Horace represent mallows as eaten 
by the poor, but perhaps the Maluchi are some kind of bramble whose tops and 
leaves are eaten by the poor people, and are still called Maluchia by the Moors.” 
It is worthy of note that in the Appendix to Arrian’s Periplus of the Erythrian 
Sea, containing a digest of tho exports and imports of Alexandria, a kind of 
Indian cloth is named MoXox‘va (^Molochina'), which was of tho colour of mallows, but 
whether tho name was derived from tho potherb Malockia, i.e., a cloth 
made of pdt fibre, or from any Greek or Indian word, does not appear. The 
similitude of the name with Malochia would support the first inference. Paulino, 
however, explains tho word to mcaii chintz: “ Tele finissime depinti e rechamenteP 
—(Vol. 11, p. 58). 

46. In India -several species of this family of plants, including tho 
„ ... , two under notice, are also extensively used as 

. potherbs. The common name in Bengal for the 

plant when u§^d as a potherb is Ndlitd ^ corruption of the Sanskrit 

Nddikc^ the different varieties or species being indicated by appropriate 
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S ^zes, such as ghi-ndlitdj Ut-ndlitd, biUndlitd, &c. These words have also very 
aentlj’^ the suffix sdka^ meaning a green, or potherb, to indicate the use 
e of the plants to which they are applied. Some of the plants yield leaves 
which are excessively bitter ; others slightly so. The former, called tikta 
ndlitdy* according to the Bd^’avallabha, a modern medical treatise, is a specific 
against red eruptions, worms, and leprosy. The latter, madhura^ cures cold, 
paralysis, phlegm, and wind ; both of them are esteemed as good tonics. The 
middle and higher classes of the people take them, boiled with other vegetables, 
in the form of soups, as stomachics or appetizers ; the lower classes use them 
as articles of food. 

46. When referred to as fibre-producers, these plants, however, are rarely 
Vernacular nanica of the plants Called by any of the Several names abovo alluded to, 
when referred to as fibre-producers, but by the gonoric term pdt, obviously the vema- 
Po</ its derivation. cular form of tho Sanskrit The last word is 

derived from the root pat, “ to surround,” and is a very appropriate name for the 
fibres which surround the stem of the plant. But tho word has been used 
to indicate cloth generally, as also turbans, bandagesj ligature, and fillets, wliich 
are all intended to surround parts of tho human body. From Cloth generally 
to silk in particular, the transition was easy, and in some mediaeval dictionaries 
patta is explained to be the name of woven silk. In that case, however, the 
root of tho word was probably “ to shine;” but that would be alike appli- 
cable to tho glossy fibres of silk and to pat. That tho word was likewise used 
to indicate a plant is evident from the writings of commentators, as also from 
the 8ahdmndld, a lexicon of the middle ages, on tho authority of which 
Professor Wilson explains the word in the first edition of his Sanskrit Dictionart/ 
as “a plant {^Corchorus oUtorius) from tho fibres of the bai’k of which, called 
jute, a coarse sackcloth and cordage are prepared.” This explanation has 
boon almost generally accepted by subsequent lexicographers. Tlie word 
occurs in the Mokdbhnrata for a fibre other than silk. In enumerating the various 
presents which the allies and tributaries of Yudhisthira brought to him on the 
occasion of his groat coronation festival, the Rdjasw/a, the poet, in one verse, 
mentions certain articles which he calls “ patta-produced ” (patta-jamj and “ in- 
sect-produced” (kUa-jamJ . Hei'e tho “ in-sect-produced ” article was unquestion- 
ably silk, and tho other, therefore, may be, without any violent pi’osumption, as- 
sumed to be at any rate something else than silken cloth. It should be noticed, 

however, that Dr. Roylc, in his Productive Resources of India (page 116), cites 
the translation of the passage in question by one Teroouer Candoo Mooteah, 
who reads tho words paiia-jam as patia-kitdn, “ tho patta insect,” which, if 
correct, would upset tho above inference. Tho passage, however, was shown by 
Dr. Royle to Professor Wilson, who examined the Calcutta edition of the text, 
and a good manuscript in tho India House Library, but failed to find the new 
reading ; and as long as Mr. Mooteah’s version is not borne out by the coneuwont 
testimony of a number of authentic manuscripts, it may bo sot aside as of little 
import. 

47. The word patta also occurs in Manu, and there it is qualified by 
Prf<inMaiin the word “ bright” Or “ lustrous,” and stands 

* *" close by tho term kauaheya, “ cocoon-made,” show- 

ing again that it was other than silk. And the late Dr. Goldstiicker, in his 
edition of Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, very properly explained it to moan 
a peculiar kind of fine cloth made of bark.” It may be said that is 
now-a-days ordinarily employed in the manufacture of sackcloth, canvas, and 
other coarse fabrics ; and as the epithet cannot with propriety bo applied toafine 
cloth, the lustrous patta” (ansu-pattaj of Manu must mean something else. 
This is possible ; but the fact of the word patta having been for the last eight 
hundred years, since the date of the Sabdamdld, associated with the Corckorus, 
would justify the assumption that even before that time it indicated tho same 
plant. The Rdjatarangini uses the word patta-vaktra for tho nose-bag in which 
horses are fed with com, and in which case the coarse canvas made of pdt is all 


* Dr. Koylo Bupposes tho bitter kind to be a variety of the Corchorm olitorius, but Dr. lioxburgh clasBOB it as 
• difihreat apaoioa the name of Ctkrchoru * and Dr* liamarck under that of C* 
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but certainly indicated. Among the synonyms of patia ibere are also words which 
clearly imply a plant, and that the Corchorus, These are Kakkhata patraka^ 
or “ the rough-leaved” ; R&ja sana^ “ the noble or big the plant being 

larger than the Crotalarea juncea ; Sant,' or “tho s«n»-like.” The last two 
terms would suggest the inference that the Crotalarea was first known to tho 
people, and that p&t came to be familiar subsequently, and was accepted as a 
variety of the former. This is strengthened by the fact that Sana occurs in 
very ancient Sanskrit works, and the words Chimi and Ghimika ^probably a 
misspelling of ChinaJ also applied to the plant (pdtj, indicate its importation 
from China, a countxy where it is well known to grow wild, and also to be 
cultivated for the sake of its fibre. Dr. Roxburgh once obtained some seed 
from Canton of what was called “ Chinese hemp,” and produced a fine crop of 
it in the Honorable Company’s BotUnical Garden, but it turned out to be 
nothing but the Corchorus. It should bo born© in mind, however, that objects 
brought from beyond the Himalaya frequently got the name of China in 
ancient Sanskrit writings, and tho epithet Kashmiri or Kashmirian'^ applied 
to the pdt suggests the idea of its being a Himalayan product. 

48. In current Bengali pdt ■ invariably means the fibre so called, as also 

, . , ^ „ .. tbo plant or plants which produce it, never silk : but 

. c»mng 0 pAi in ongn i. whcn joined with a word implying cloth, as pdter 

kdpad, and in the Sanskrit form patta vastra, silken cloth is generally under- 
stood, and not linen. This use of the word for objects so very dissimilar has 
led to much confusion, and it is often very diflScult to decide when an Indian 
author refers to the plant, and when to silk or cloth. Tho confusion, however, 
in this case is probably due partly to the same cause which has led the 
kshauma cloth, noticed in paragraph 38, to bo mistaken for silk, and that is the 
similarity of the flax and the in colour, gloss, feel, and appearance with silk, 
and partly to the vrord. patta being equivalent both to cloth of any kind as well 
as to tho plant which produces tho pdt of commerce. It may be also added that 
the meaning *‘silk ” assigned to patta is due to commentators and lexicographers 
of tho last six or seven hundred years, whose knowledge of the materials used 
in the manufactures of ancient clothing was necessarily limited, and who did 
in many instances confound specific with generic names. The two unmistakable 
and certain names for RiXk &xc kausheya, “ cocoon-made,” and kitajam, “insect- 
born,” and of the two others frequently accepted to mean it, namely, kshauma 
and patta, the former has been indubitably identified with, flax, the fibre of the 
Linum usititassimum, and the latter, for tho reasons aforesaid, may very reason- 
ably be taken for pdt. 

49. One of the Bengali names of tho plant, according to Dr. Birdwood, 

Mr. Piddington, and Dr. Balfour, is hhunghee or 
Bhunghee. bhungkee pdt, and according to Major Drury, 

blunjee pdt] but these terms are not in use amongst the Bengalis. Tho first 
word bhungee, derived from the Sanscrit bhangd (Hindi, bhang. Cannabis 
sativa), has a curious resemblance to gunja or gania, a name applied to the 
plant by Rumphius in his Herbarium Amboinense. 

50 . The most familiar Bengali name for the plant, but especially for the 
EasCGTtt Bengal name, koalUA j its fibre of both the speClOS aS USed native corn- 

derivation. mcrce, is, next to pdt, koshtd. It is in general use 

in Eastern Bengal. The word is derived fi:om the Sanskrit kosha, “ a sheath,” 
tho fibres forming a sheath for the stem of the plant — ** the sheathed one.” 

51. Tho common Hindi name of the plant is patud or putwd sunn. 
iiiAi, Madrasi, and Burmese names Major Druiy calls it Sinjinjanoscha, which evi- 

of the plant. dently is a Madrasi name. It is called Pheitooon 

in Burma, wherej specially about Rangoon, it grows wild. It is believed, 
however, that the species Corchorus fuacm, or the Md variety of the C. 
capsularis, grows in that country, affording a strong grey nbre (Royle, 
Balfour, and Roxburgh). Royle and Balfour say that it is called islund in the 

nf Tn/Hii. • Imf. T)r- SfAwfirt- m hift JPuniioh JPlants.. 


North-Wesiom Provinces of India; but Dr. Stewart, in hm Put^a^ Plants, 
doubtfully describes the seeds of the G. triloeularis (Linn.) or C. aeutangu^ris^ 
(Lam.) as sold in the bazar under this name, Aey being considered officin^^ 
and given in rlj|eumatism. In tye * Ulfaz Vdwiyeh, or the Materia Medica 
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the Arabian, Persian, and Hindevy languages’ by Noured-deen Mahomed 
Abdulla Sherazi,ii$ittnd is, howeyer, the name given to a species of mustard seed. 

52. The common names used in Orissa for both the jute-yielding species 

. 4 , .v 1 . of Corchorus are Kowria and Ndlitd. other names 

riyn nasiM o e p an s. being NasJcarkdnif Kostra^ Kangra, Kanta^ Tlta^ 

JBeral^ and Samman ; but whether they are mere local names of these plants 
or of their different varieties, or of other plants confounded with the jute- 
producing species, it is uncertain. 

53. ■ Dr. Royle calls it Cooch murda paut^ but gives no further description 

„ ...VI. of it than supposing it to be a species of Corchorus. 

He also says that some jute sent to the Exhibition 
of 1851, from Rungpore, was distinguished by the names of Sufed (white) 
Hemunty* pdt, Lai (red) Hemunty Pat, afld Lol Petre f pat. 

64. Turning now from the plant to its fibre, the most popular name 
Vernacular names of the fibre of the of it in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces 
Corchoru*. jg fpiig -^pord IS also more ox loss common in 

other parts of India, showing clearly that, whatever confusion Sans^it lexicogra- 
phers and commentators may have caused in the meaning of the Sanskrit 
patta by their diverse interpretations, the true import of the base has been 
very carefully preserved in its vernacular form. In Eastern Bengal it has, 
however, given way to kohstd (vide para. 50), vhich is the prevailing name 
among agriculturists and dealers. It should bo noted, however, that even 
there the word pdt is likewise current, though confined among the general 
public unconnected with the cultivation of the plant and the manufacture of its 
fibre. Sani, Rdjasana, and other terms, already cited above as names of the 
plant, are also applied to the fibre ; but they are purely local, and confined to 
very small areas. 

Tlie following list comprises all the local vernacular names current in the 
/iiflerent districts under the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal : — 


Burdwan 

Bancoorah 

Beerhhoom 


Midnaporo 


Hooghly 


Howrah 


Si-Perguuuahs 


/Pat. 

X Lai pat. 

Sada pat. 

( Nalita. 

1 Botocari, 

Naskar kaai. 

Koshta. 

Jhut. 

Kaiita. 

Beral. 

Tita. 

Khotra, 

^Hanuman. 
r Koshta. 
j Pat. 

1 Dcseo pat. 
(^Luckhiporo pat. 
"Chand pat. 

Xial bun pat. 

Teeta pat. 
t Sada pat. 

Desi pat. 

Teota pat. 

Bangilatd pat. 

Ghrita kanchan pat. 
Maisal pat. 
Sauchiranga pat. 
Sada dHakai pat. 
Luokipore dholi pat. 
Baugri pat. 
Lnckhiporp bagi pat. 
Bongi pat. 
.Amaudholi pat. 


Nuddoa 


Jessoro 


Moorsbedabad 


Dinagepore 


''Koshta. 

Amau koshta. 

Desi koshta. 

Megnal koshta. 

Pat. 

Koshta. 

Megnal. 

Sada pat. 

Desi pat. 

Bagi pat. 

Pat madhai. 

Amonia borou pat. 
.Deebri pat. 

Koshta. 

Mcglilal pat. 

Tita pat. 

Hiiitaj pat. 

Dholi pat. 

Peta pat. 

.Motee. 
f Koshta. 

Lelia koshta. 
date koshta. 

Marooa ko.shta. 

Bow mooohkee koshta. 
llamna koshta. 

Amna koshta. 
Amuneea koshta. 
Porbuttea koshta. 
Patmadhai koshta. 
Cliiral naiicha. 

Gopal bhog. 

Kala. 


• HainioTitya, *• wintory," of Sanskrit writers, 
t Patra, leaf, Sanskrit. 
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Maldah 

Bajabahje 

Bung^re 


Bogra • 

Pubna 

Daijeeling 

Julpigori 
Cooch Behar 

Dacca 

Fiirreedpore 

Baokergunge 

Mymensing 


{ Muniasi patooa. 

Nalta patooa. 
r Koshta. 

IPat. 
f Pat. 

I Koshta. 

Patmadhai. 

^ Jate pat. 

Parboti pat. 

I Amoni pat. 
l^Dhola pat. 

'■Joli pat. 

Ausba pat. 

Desi pat. 

Numlia pat. 
Patnai pat. 
Tosha. 

Amonia pat. 

‘ Meglal pat. 
_Koch murdun pa 
rPat. 

\ Satnala koshta. 

1 Bura koshta. 

' Chhota koshta. 
r Pat. 

Koshta. 

I Merwah pat. 

^ Sada pat. 

Laul pat. 
Emliah. 

Cheera marrah. 
Koshta. 

, Pata. 
f Pat. 

I Koshta. 

^ Heraonty. 

I Betree pat. 
LPahariah. 
f Koshta. 

1 Pat. 

< Patmadhai. 

I Dholessori. 

LLall nalia. 
'Koshta. 

Bellau pat. 

]3agi pat. 

..^Desi pat. 

{ Koshta. 

Bagi pat. 

Desi pat. 

Nalta. 

'Nalea. 

Koshta. 

Pat. 

Dhalsoouder. 
Kuohiamuri. 
Dhullosor. 
Methe. 

Lallpatta. 
.Peohee 


X. 

I 




Sylhet 

Caohar 

Chittagong 

Noakhally 

Hill tracts 
Chittagong 

Tipperah 

Tirhoot 

Bhangulpore 

Purneah 


of 


{ 

{ 


Nalia. 

Koshta. 

Pat. 

Nalia. 

Narioh. 

Koshta. 

Thaoheka. 

Nalita. 


Narish. 
r Nalia. 

I Pat. 

< Koshta. 

I Dhules sepori. 
LParbatya. 

( Poorbie. 

Madhurie. 

(Desi. 

Patna. 
fPatna. 
Hathea. 
Bhadoia. 
Muniasi. 
Bhownaohuk. 
Dhumua. 


Sonthal Pergs. . . 
Cuttack 

Pooree 

Balasore 
Cuttack Tributary 
Mehal 

Siugbhoom 
Maunbhoom 

Ooalparah 
Kamroop 

Durrong 

Nowgong 
Seebsaugor 

Luokimpore 


(.Meglal. 

fPat. 

1_ Koshta. 

Nalita. 

Jhunt. 

Pota nalita. 

, Mudhoor nalita. 
f Nalita. 
i Jhote. 


Jhote. 


Nalita 
( Chanchi p 
1 Kanora <.i 
f Chanchi d 
( Teeta d 
r Koshta. 

< Pat. 
(.Pata. 

r Ahee pata 
I Mora pata 

< Shukta pa 
I Teeta pata 
LJato pata. 
r Jath pat. 

< Dehea pat 
(.Ixihokoree 
TTeota mar 

Bengal mi 
LMeetha m 
Mora sak. 
rMora pat. 

I Tenga mo: 
] Lofakori di 
^ Chat d 
Teeta d 
.Pat d 


The Malays call the plant Rami-Uima or Chinese hemp, and the Chinese, 
Oi-moa ; this latter name has a very strong resemblance to the Sanskrit Au-ma^ 
signifying flaxen. ' 

65. None of these names, however, has been adopted by foreigners to 
Introduction of the term jute in the indicate the Staple. This is the more remarkable 
English language. ga European nations interested themselves very 
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largely in the manufacture of canvas and cordage with Indian fibres so 
early as the middle of the seventeenth century. Soon after the embassy of 
Sir Thomas Roe, the Bast India Company was permitted by the Mogul 
Government to establish a factory at Pipley, twenty-two miles from Balasore, 
it having obtained, in 1634, the privilege of a free resort to the port. The 
factories at the time at that place and in the neighbouring towns of Soro, 
Bhudruk, Jajpore, and Huripore, carried* on extensive ropeworks and 
manufacture of fibre fabrics. The Dutch, in those days, also took a pro- 
minent part in these works, and had their Lj/nhaan, or ropeyard, in almost every 
station m which they traded. Francis Valentyn, in his Keurlyke Beschryv- 
ing van Choromandel^ Arrakany Benyala, Mochay ^'c.y published at 

Amsterdam in 1726, notices most of these stations in detail. With reference 
to Palicol below Ganjam, ho says : “•There was hero an important rope- 
yard and other works, at the heaS of which was a Dutch foreman. Tliey manu- 
factured there all kinds of ropeworks, and also canvas of hemp, to as great an 
extent as the East Company wanted them for their vessels. The hemp necessary 
for them came from the districts of Eloer, Kajmandri, which is About fifteen hours’ 
distance from Palicol.” The hemp hero referred to was certainly not the fibre of 
the Vannahis mtivay but that of the Corchorus olitoriuSy or of the Crotalurm juucea ; 
but the word jute does not occur with reference to it. Of Hariapoor ( Huripore ) ho 
says; “This place brought .skww of that name; Casmriy much Tuffatsjelasy &c., &c., 
which were manufactured there.” Again, “ Bollua is a district where you find 
much sunuy and Siongel a locality where the Siongelmn sunns are manufactured.” 
Amongtheexportsof Batavia and of Netherlands India, are generally mentioned 
Groot seyldocky large canvas from 35 to 36 ells in length, and Zeil-kleeden or 
“ sack-cioth 401b in a pack,” but nothing of jute or jute-made canvas or gunny- 
clotli. He likewise states that the English East India Company had a groat 
rope-yard at Hooghly ; and in the selections from the unpublished Records of 
Government, Vol. 1, Proceedings, 5 th May 1766, there is mention made of a dispute 
with the Netherlands Company about a ropowork at Balasore ; but the word jute 
docs not occur in any part of it. The Hooghly ropery was established about 
the beginning of the last century ; and Valentyn, in 1726, describes it as situated 
behind the Resident’s house, and says that “ for the Company’s vessels a groat 
quantity of roping was made there, which was fit for hawsers for anchors;” 
but here also ho says nothing of jute. In the earlier travels in India, such as 
tliose of Bernier, Fayrer, and Sir Thomas Roe, the word, jute is likewise 
absent. Indeed the earliest record to which I can trace it is the “ Commer- 
cial Index to the Proceedings, of the late Board of Trade, for 1796,” in 
which mention is made of jute liaving been sent to the Hon’blc Court 
of Directors on more than one occasion. In the year previous, Dr. Roxburgh 
had sent a bale of fibre prepared by himself, from the bark of the produce of 
Corchorus capsulariSy which he d(^scribcd as “ the jute of the natives.” Mention 
of this, however, occurs in the Proceedings for 1803. Two years previous to 
Dr. Roxburgh’s invoice, i.e. in 1793, the Company’s officers had sent to 
England 100 tons of fibre pnder the name of pdt, not jute ; and in acknow- 
ledging the invoice the Court of Directors enclosed a report of the Committee 
of Warehouses, dated 9th October 1793, in which it is said ; — “ Of pat your 
Committee are happy to be enabled to speak more favorably. Some of the 
most eminent dealers declare that it is not hemp, but a species of flax superior in 
quality to any known in the trade. One thousand tons of which would readily 
go off annually at from ^£40 to £60 per ton.” In the MS. Commercial Index for 
1796, the word jute occurs frequently, but it then seems not to have taken 
root, as in a despatch dated the 4th December 1800 the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors talk of the fibre as pdty and say “the article of pat is 
grown much more extensively by the natives than sunn, and may be procured 
in large quantities. The Board conceive that, if prepared in the European 
method, it ought to answer for many purposes for which hemp is now used in 
Europe.” In 1801 the Commercial Residents of Chittagong, Maldah, and 
Rungpore, when writing about the prospects of the cultivation of sunny make 
mention of pdty jute. Soon after that time the word jute, however, seems to 
have entirely superseded all other names for the fibre in Government correspond- 
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encG, and it may therefore be safely assumed that the word came into use 
during the last decade of the eighteenth century. 

56. Now the question arises, whence did the word come? To judge from 

Valentyn’s work, down to 1726 the Dutch never used 

The word 4ttte is not Dutch. -xi */**- xi i ta* j 

It in their factories on the seaboard of Orissa. Did 
they use it after that time ? They engaged themselves largely in roperies and 
canvas manufactures, and it would not be at all improbable if it be supposed that 
they used a Dutch word to indicate the fibre. In the Dutch language zijde 
is silk, zacht silky, zont salt (mallows having been regarded as saltworts), and 
zoot-je a small bag or parcel, and any of these words could be very appropri- 
ately employed to indicate the glossy, silky fibre of the Corchorus ; but there is 
no proof to show that the Dutch factors of Balasore did really use any of these 
words for pat. • * 

57. In old works on chemistry the word is used to mean the saltish 

quality of the earth. Juia is also equivalent to juda 
“ ■ in Luke 1 , 39, and Olus judaicum is the old name 

of the marsh mallows, Corchorus olitqrius. But there is nothing but the similarity 
of sound between juta, juda., and jute, to aseribo the origin of the last to any 
of the preceding three words. The relation in their meanings is as far fetched as 
possible, and evidence altogether fails to show that English factor’s had, at the 
close of the last century, any reason to hunt in old chemical works for the name 
of an article which, by its native name of pat., was well known, and that at a 
time when they were freely importing Indian terms into English. 

58. Dr. Wilson, in his Glossary of Indian Tet'ms, sets down jute as a Bengali 

^ . . . _ „ word, spelling it with a soft t and long u { ©3 ) ; 

and Dr. Koylo, in his Jrwroiis Flants of Indta 
(p. 243), supposes it to bo derived fx’om the Bengali chat or chati or 
“canvas,” “ sackcloth,” derived from the Sanskrit radix ( 3 ^ chat) “to 
cover.” Roxburgh, in his Flora Indica ; Balfour, in his Cyclopaedia of India ; 
and Birdwood, in his Catalogue of the Economic Products of the Presidency of 
Bomhayy have also accepted it as a Bengali word ; but, singularly enough, 
the Bengalis generally do nf)t recognise it as belonging to their vocabulary, 
and some of them regard it to have sprung up in the language of commerce, 
and introduced into it by British or other foreign merchants. The various 
Anglo-Oriental diglots which have been published from the middle of the last 
century down to the present period, give evidence of this uncertainty in. 
their utter omission f)f the word from their contents. Robinson, in his Law 
and other Terms, published in I860, has inserted the word as an English 
vocable, explaining it as c*rf*t {chdnchd san), Lc., “ cleansed or dressed fibre 
of the Crotalarea juncea.’’^ The deriyations given above aro all far-fetched, and by 
no means probable. 

59. It has been suggested by a local officer, that as the Bengali word 

^ . . „ , , „ pdt. meaning silk, has been applied to the Corchorus. 

so jute might have, originated from jhut-jhutu, 
Hindi jlmtthdy a corruption of the Sanskrit uchchfiishta “ ort,” and in common 
use among tlie Europeans in silk factories in the districts of Burdwan, Nuddea, 
Rajshahye, Moorshedabad and Pubna, for “the refuse silk in filatures where 
the thread is manufactured.” This is, however, a mere conjecture, based only 
on a faint resemblance in the sounds of the two words. The word jhutd is 
used to indicate the first few threads of broken silk which come out before the 
right clue of a cocoon when boiling is caughts They are jhutd or “ false” in 
contradistinction to the real or true clues of the cocoon fibre, and have no 
relation to offal, ort, or the debris left on a plate after a person has finished 
his meal, to which the word uchehhiskta applied. In commerce the jkutd of 
silk factories sells under the nB.mQ oi ckasam. The fibre of the Corchorus has 
nothing whatever to do with any ort or offal; it is no refuse of any kind ; 
nor is it allied with any falsehood, or the result of any first abortive attempt, 


• Crftbb'ft Univerfial Technological Diotionary. 

t Maobean’a Dictionary of Ancient Geography. 
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and therefore it would be absurd to suppose that people would apply to it the 
term jhutd, whether it be in the sense of falsehood or oifal. 

60. The fact that Dr. Roxburgh first used the word jute to indicate pdt, 
„ . , and the way in which he used it, “ the jute of the 

enva ion o ju . nativcs,” suggost the idea that ho got it from the 

people about him in the Hon’blo Company’s Botanical Garden at Sibpur. These 
people were tlio gardeners, and most of them were Uriyas, for the people of 
Orissa contribute at least three-fourths of the gardeners in and about Calcutta. 
It has been already shown in the list annexed to paragraph 64 that the words 
and jhot are the vernacular names of jute in the Cuttack, Puri, Balasorc;, and 
Midnapore districts, and it has been ascertained that they are the prevailing 
terms in all Orissa for pat, — in Balasore the word jhot is the only name by whicli 
the jute is known, — and the inference, therefore, is that Dr. Roxbugh got the 
word from his UriyA mdllies, and Europeans have since followed him in using tlio 
word, which, on his authority, they accepted to be the correct vernacular 
name for the staple. If it can be shown that the word had got currency before 
the time of Dr. Roxburgh, still the fact of the extensive roperies and canvas 
manufactories of the English factories on the sea-board of Orissa would point 
to the vernacular of that country as the source of the word. The words jhont, 
jhot, and jhnt, are all derived from the Sanskrit root jhat, “to be entangled:” 
whence the Hindi jhont and jholi, and the Bengali and jJmnti, meaning a 
tuft of hair, and particularly the large tuft on the crown of the head which all 
good Hindus are required to keep as a mark of their nationality, d’ho root also 
implies “ to become bushy,” and the vrordiH jhat, jhati, and jhad, derived from it, 
lucan “a thicket,” “a bush,” “a shrub,” and they ai'C accordingly used to name 
particular plants, such asy//?wif — Barlcria cristata And Barlerca dicholoma. One 
form of tlio root jhat is jat, and from it arc produced jata and jhtd, both 
meaning “matted hair;” sometimes tlicse two .words are used together, and 
sometimes separately, to indicate the “matted hair” of Sannyasis. Separately 
they are used to imply any thing tangled, as also uncarded fibre, like tow, &c. 
The two words are also separately applied to dilTerent plants or produce 
thereof ; thus, jata, jatamdnsi and jaldUt — Valeriana jatanmnsi ; jati — Ficua 


venom ; fata jaid, the spath of the palm tree. Borassns JlahelliJormis. The 
Sanskrit when used as a Bengali word, is pronounced jut, which in sound 
and sense would indicate jute fibre, and may be taken to be the source of the 
English term. Since, however, the people of Bengal do not use the Sanskrit 
word to imply the fibre the Corchorm, 1 am induced to bedieve that it has been 
derived directly from the Uriy:iy//c^, Avhich itself is a vernacular form of the 
Sanskrit jhat. The only exception that can be taken to this opinion is, why 
should Dr. Roxburgh write \tjute when his Uriy;i informants pronounced it 
jhot? but looking to the innumerable instances in which that distinguished 
botanist, and European scholars generally, have softened, abraded, or otherwise 
altered vernacular terms in writing them in Roman letters, I think it may lie 
set aside^s altogether immaterial. 

61. In paragraph 47 reference has already been made to the fact that 
Foreign origin of thojntfi plant, and some of thc Sanskrit names of the Corchorus\nd\- 
tho timo wiieii it was imported. cato that it was iiitroducod into India from a 

foreign country ; hut the time when this introduction took place cannot be 
definitively fixed. Thc occurrence of the word patta in the Mahabharata takes 
us back to a remote period of antiquity, when exact dates were little cared for ; 
and it would be labour lost to inquire of the date of, at the time so inconse- 
quential an article as pat. It .should be noticed, however, that though the 
plant was known in the country from the time of the Mahabharata, it was not 
very extensively cultivated until ' very recently. According to the reports 
received from the district officers, the cultivation of jute has been carried on 
in the districts of Bogra “ since about the year 1847 ;” in the district of 
Noacolly and Tipporah for the last 20 years ; in the 2 4-Porgunnahs “ for many 
years;” in Hooghly “from along time;” in Dacca “ beyond the memory of 
man ;” in Goalparah “ before the time of British rule ;” in Darjeeling “ from 
the time of the Sikkim war ;” and in Nowgong it is stated to have been known 
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80 far back as “ 400 years ago,” when the use of tho fibre in tying up books 
was expressly prohibited by Sunkar and Madhow. In the extreme west of the 
Hooghly district, where it abuts upon Burdwan, and in the northern part of 
Burdwan itself, the cultivation was begun only so late as 1872. In Dacca, 
according to the evidence of Mr. Monier, which is not printed, but which 
coincides with information derived from other sources, juto began to bo 
largely cultivated only in 1865. Tho increase has been marked in Goalparah 
within the last 7 or 8 years ; in Furreedpore, within the last 9 or 10 years ; in 
the Baraset Sub-division of tho 24-Pergunnahs, within the last 10 or 12 years ; 
and in Backergunge, within the last 15 years. In Mymensing and Rungpore 
the cultivation has been gradually spreading for tho last 25 years or thereabouts, 
but tho extension has been notable there since the cultivation of indigo was 
abandoned. No precise period can be stated when the increase became marked 
in Rungpore. The increase, which has been progressive for about 25 years in 
Pubna, “has been significant within the last 6 or 7 years.” It has been 
significant also in Purneah since 1867. In the remaining districts jute is 
simply stated to have been cultivated “ from time immemorial.” 

It is scarcely necessary to observe here that these reports refer to the new 
impetiis recently given to the export trade in jute. That it was largely culti- 
vated for the fibre for home consumption, and also for gunny bags for the packing 
of articles exported from the country from a very early period, is well known. 

62. As already stated, tho jute of commerce is tho product of two different 

, , . . , species of plant, both belonging to the natural order 

runup,.a.c,.gj.u. The order ombmccs several genera, the 

bark of which j'^ields fibres ; but of these tlie genus Corchorus is tho most 
remarkable, as including six different species of valuable fibre-producing plants, 
^rhose are Corchorus capsularis, C. olitorms, C. fuscus, C. fascicularis, C, Iritocu- 
laris, and the C. decemangularis. 

63. The C. capsularis is an annual plant, growing from five to ten fe€>t 

„ . , 4, .n r- 7 kigk) with a cylindrical stalk as thick as a man’s 

Dc'scnpiion of the C, Capaulans, n -I'lTi ^ « 

finger, and seldom branching except near the top. 
The leaves, which arc of a light green colour, are about 4 to 5 inches long by 
one inch and a half broad towards the base, but tapering upwards into a long 
sharp point with edges cut into saw-like teeth ; the two teeth next the stalk 
being prolonged into bristlc-like points. The flowers are small and of a 
whitish-yellow colour, coming out in clusters of two or three together opposite 


the leaves. The seed-pods arc short and globular, 


rough 


and wrinkled. In 


technical language it is thus described in botanical works : — “ Annual, 5-10 feet : 
calyx deeply 5-cleft : petals 5 : leaves alternate, oblong acuminate, serrated, 
two lower serratures terminating in narrow filaments : peduncles short : flowers 
whitish-yellow in clusters opposite the leaves : capsules globose, truncated, 
wrinklea and muricated, 5-celled : seeds few in each cell, without transverse 
partitions : in addition to the 5-partite cells there are other 5 alternating, smaller 
and empty.” 

64. The second species, the C. oliiorius, is precisely similar to the 


Dc«cription of the C. oliiorius* 

in the formation of the 


last in general appearance, shape of leaves, colour of 
flower, and habits of growth ; but it differs entirely 
seed-pod, which, in this species, is elongated (about 
two inches long), almost cylindrical, and about the thickness of a quill. I 
quote the following botanical description of the species from Major Drury’s 
Useful Plants of India (p, 159): — “ Annual, 5-6 feet erect: leaves alternate, 
ovate-accuminated, serrated, the two lower serratures terminated by a slender 
filament: peduncles 1-2 flowered; calyx S-sepalled; petals 5 capsules nearly 
cylindrical, 10-ribbed, 5-ccllcd, 5-valved : seeds numerous with nearly perfect 
transverse septa : flowers small, yellow.” To convey an exact idea of the plant 
I annex a plate taken from a photograph of a plant reared in the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Sibpur, with which tho foliation of the capsularis is almost identical. 
It shows the top of the plant in full flower with tho seed-pods drawn separately 
on the sides. The pods of the capsularis are shown on the top of the plate^ 
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65. Each of these species has a white and a reddish variety. The stalks 

v.rioUe.of thetwo.pccie6, first Variety are of a li^lit green 

colour, wliereas of the second variety the stalks 
are red and the leaves red- veined. 


66 . 


Botanical characters of 
Cort^horiL 


The identity of tho juto plant 
proved by exporimeiit. 


Of the other species of the Corckortts, which are said to yield jute, 
. " otier but whicli are not ordinarily cultivated for their 

fibre, the following description is given by Dr. 
Roxburgh in bis Flora Indica : — 

“(7. fuscus (C. acutangularis, Lam.). — Annual. Leaves ovate-oblong, 
from ten to fifteen. (Stf/le single). Cajjsiiks subcylindrical, six-angle3, 
three-pointed, three-celled, with one row of seeds in each. 

“ C. fascicularis. — Annual, erect, ramous. Leaves lanceolate, serrate. 
Flowers in laterifolius, subscssile fascicles, sub-pontandrous. Capsules cylindilc, 
three-celled. 

“ C. trilocularis. — Annual, erect. Leaves lanceolate, serrate, the lovv'cr serra- 
turcs with or without a bristle. Slipulcs ensiform. Flowers paired, peduncled, and 
pedicellcd. Capsules filiform, three-celled, liLspid ; apex entire and obtuse. 

“ C. dccemangularis. — Annual, erect. Leaves elliptically oblong, obtusely ser- 
rate, lower serratures with or without a bristle. 

Stipules ensiform. Flowers paired, subscssile. Capsules cylindric, ten-ribbed, 
five-celled ; seeds imperfectly separated.” 

67. It is clear from tho reports of local officers, and from local iiujuiries 

made by us, that the two species first named, viz. C. 
capsularts and C. olitorkis^ are tho only plants which 
yield the real juto fibre, AVitli a view to place 

this conclusion beyond all question, wo caused a series of experiments to bo 
made in the Royal Botanic Garden at Sibpur witli seeds obtained by 
us from the several districts of Bengal, in wliich juto, or fihixjs passed some- 
times for juto, are raised largely, scantily, or at all. 'fho results of these 
experiments have been tabulated in tho annexed statement (Ajjpfmdix 0, p. li,) 
furnished by the Superintendent of the Garden, showing tho districts where juto 
and tho fibres palmed off for juto are grown, witli the local and botaiiical 
names of the plants assigned to each description of seed inocured by us, by 
the Superintendent after an experimental cultivation ; and they clearly demon- 
strate tliat the two species named arc the only plants which yield tho true jute 
of conimerco. 

68. In further corroboration of this conclusion, 1 beg to state that soon 
Circulation of n photograph of a juto uftcr tlic Constitution ot tlic (Jouimissioii, n is Ituilur 

the Lieutenant-Governor thought it advisable to 
circulate a photograph of the top of a jute plant (life size), tiecompanied 
by a popular description of it, and to ask local officers to comjjaro tlni 
photograph and descrijition with the jil.unfs actually grown in their respective 
districts, to note points of resemblance or difference tliut might be observed, and 
to transmit seeds and seed-pods of the plants locally known as jute, in orden- 
that the nature of tlie plant or plants from which the real juto is drawn, and Iju' 
extent to which such plant or plants are cultivated in Bengal, miglit bo precisely 
determined. 

69. The reports of the Ideal officers, and an inspection o(“ flio scod.s 

- , . ^ . and secd-i)ods received therewith, proved it to lx; 

beyond doubt tliat tlio real juto is produced by 
tho two species abovenamod, and that cither one or tlie other of tlie two, 
or both varieties, are cultivated in forty-seven out of tho fifty-eiglit districts 
embraced in the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal. In most districts of 
Lower Bengal both varieties of the two species are grown, ^fhe C. cupsidaris, 
however, is jjrincipally cultivated in the central ami in some of the eastern 
districts, where, except in parts of Mymensing, the other species and its varieties 
are rare. But in the districts near Calcutta the G. olilorius is more largely 
grown, and from its fibre is manufactured the well-known Luckhiporo juto of 
Hoogbly and the 24-Pergunnah8, which also goes by the name of desi juto. 


I y" <-v 
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The names of the several districts, arranged according to the extent to which the 
jute plant is cultivated in each, are given below : — 


Pubna... Both C. capsular is and C. 
oUtorius. 

Dinagepore ... Ditto. 

Rungpore ’ ... Ditto. 

Mymensing ... Ditto. 

Tipperah ... Ditto. 

Purneah ... Ditto. 

Julpigoroe ... Ditto. 
24-Pergunnahs Ditto. 

Bogra ... Ditto. 

Rajshahye ... Ditto. 

Dacca ... Ditto. 

Hooghly ... Ditto. 

Gooch Behar ... C. capsularis only. 
Furreedpore Both C. capsularis and 
C. oUtorius. 

Goalparah ... C, capsularis only. 
Backergunge Both 0. capsularis and 
C. olUorius. 

Midnaporo ... Ditto. 

Sunderiiuiis of Jessoro, 24-Pcrgun- 
nahs, and Backergunge... Ditto. 
Jessore ... Ditto. 

Cuttack Tributary Mchals ... Ditto. , 
Burdwan . . . Ditto. 

Moorshodabad . . . Ditto. 

Noakhally ... Ditto. 

Maldah ... Ditto. 

Howrah ... Ditto. | 


Darjeeling... Both C. capsularis and 



C. oUtorius. 

Nowgong 

... Ditto. 

Pooreo 

... Ditto. 

Nuddea 

... Ditto. 

Balasoro ... 

C. capsularis only. 

^Ihet 

... Ditto. 

Kamroop 

• Ditto. 

Durrung 

... Ditto. 

Chittagong 

... Ditto. 

Caehar 

... Ditto. 

Cuttack... Botli C. capsularis and C 

oUtorius. 

*Bancoorah 

... C. capsularis only. 

^Beerbhoom.w Both C. capsularis 

and C. 

oUtorius. 

Tirhoot 

... Ditto. 


Bhangulporc ... Ditto. 

Sonthal Pcrgunnalia .. Ditto. 
Singbhoom... C. oUtorius only. 
Maunblioom . , . Both C. capsularis 
and C. oUtorius. 

*Seebsaugor ... Ditto. 
Luckhiinpore ... Ditto, 

Chotu Nagporo, Tributary Mehals, 
Ditto. 

fLohardugga ... Ditto. 

*Hill Tracts of Chittagong ... C. 
. capsularis only. 


70. Generally speaking, jute is extensively cultivated in the di.stricts 

, . , , . ^ . . of Pubna, Dinagepore, Rungpore, Mvniensiner. 

lipperah, Purneah, Julpigoree, Bogra, Dacca, 
Hooghly, and the 24-Perguunahs ; moderately in Cooch Behar, Furreedpore, 
Goalparah, Rajshahye, and Backergunge; scantily in Midnaporo, Burdwan, 
Nuddea, Moorshedabad, Maldah, Howrah, Tii'hoot, arid Bhaugulpore. The 
Commissioner of tlie Sunderbuns and the Deputy Commissioners of Durrung, 
Nowgong, Seebsaugor, the Sonthal Pergunnahs, Maunblioom, Singbhoom, 
and Caehar, state that whatever jute is grown in their respective jurisdictions 
is locally consumed, and the produce in some cases is insufficient oven for local 
demands. I annex a map showing the districts and parts- of districts in the 
provinces under tlie Government of Bengal whore jute is grown, and the 
different qualities of the fibres produced. The map is so shaded as to show at 
a glance the extent of cultivation in each district. 

71. The following special remarks extracted from the local reports 

regarding some of these districts, may perhaps be of 

where jute is sparingly interest, as accouiiting fop the backwardness of jute 

cultivation in those districts : — 


Districts 

^rown. 


Jessore. — “ One cause of the depressed condition of jute cultivation is that 
in tho northern divisions of the districts the ryots’ attention is engrossed by the 
two most important manufactures of indigo apd date-sugar.” 

Burdwan. — “ The cultivation of jute attracts littlo attention of the agri- 
culturists of this district. Tho reason is obvious enough ; the soil over a great 
part of the district is generally hard, and on the west it is lajterite, and therefore 
unsuited to the cultivation of this crop.” 


• Grown as an edible, 
t Grow wild. 
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Mborshedahad. — “ There is no trade of any extent in the article.” Tlie 
present condition of the cultivation “ enables the natives of the district to supply 
their home wants, and so far benefit the people. As the cultivation is on a 
very small scale, it does not affect the production of the necessary amount of 
cereals.” 

Maldah. — “A considerable proportion of the district consists of alluvial 
soil, and is too light for the growth of the fibre-producing plants.” 

JBancoorah . — “ In this district there is no regular cultivation of jute. In 
Thannah Bissenpore it is grown in small quantities as an edible, and in Tliannah 
Oiida sugarcane fields are occasionally fenced with the jute plant.” The soil 
in this district is generally not favorable to jute. 

Beerbhoom. — “ The plant or plants known as Kostd or Pat is. not grown for 
fibre in any part of this district. H^re and there a plant called Pat or 
Botocary is grown for the leaves, which ai'o eaten as a vegetable.” The soil 
here, as in the last named district, is not well suited for jute. 

SUhthal Pergunnahs. — “ The jute cultivation is carried on in this tract on a 
very limited scale, both because the cultivating classes are wanting in enterprise, 
as well as because the soil is not generally adapted to the growth of the plant.” 

Maunhhoom. — The soil and climate of this district, where the jute cultiva- 
tion is carried on only to a small extent, are considered not “ well adaj)ted for 
the growth of fibre-yielding plants.” 

Districts where jute is not grown 72. No juto is gl'OWU in the following 
at an. districts: — 


Hill Tipperah. 
Patna. 

Gya. 

Shahabad. 

Saruii. 

Chumparun. 


Monghyr. 

Ilazareebaugh. 

Naga Hills. 

Khasi and Jynteah Hills. 
Garo Hills. 


73. In so wide and diversified a tract of country as Bengal is, it is to 

, , , , , , r. • . . , bo expected that the physical character of the land 

on which the juto plant is grown should vary 
considerably in difl'orent parts. High lands, low lands, recent alluvial formations 
or churs, dry lands, humid lands, are all more or less cultivated with jute. 
Generally, however, all such lands may bo classed under the heads of — 
Sundj high land, which is generally reserved for the cultivation of fruit-trees, 
pulses, vegetables, tobacco, sugarcane, and the early rice; and, 2«<7, Sdiiy or 
low land, on which the late rice-crop is gi'own. 

74. As regards the first de.scription, i.e.j sund land, I quote the following 

Higii land. oxtiacts from the reports of local officers : — 

Nuddea . — “ Jute is sown on l^igh and dry lands fitted for sowing am 
paddy, and cereals.” 

Jessore . — “ The cultivation is carried on on deserted homesteads und pdlati 
lands adjoining a ryot’s residence.” 

24^-Pergunnahs . — “ .Juto is always cultivated on high lands, f.c., lands fit 
for homesteads and for the oks rice crop.” . 

Ilooghly . — “ High paddy lands, viz. those on which aus paddy is culti- 
vated, are the lands which are used for juto .cultivation.” 

Rungpore . — “ Low grounds are rejected, because water collects there during 
the rains, which is prejudicial to the growth of the plant.” 

Mymensing . — “ The am varieties of jute are cultivated upon high lands 
near the ryot’s house, and not subject to inundation.” 

Dacca . — “ On the higher lands a finer and shorter fibre grows.” 

Sylhet . — '‘The quality of juto produced on churs is comparatively inferior 
to that produced on chora lands (high lands close to homesteads).” 

Durrung . — “ The situation chosen, generally speaking, is within the home- 
stead land, or immediately outside its limit.” 

Tirhaot . — “ It is also grown in tnutyar and bhcetj' i.c., foundations of 
homeit^ads. 
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Bhaugulpore . — “ The land selected is generally high and rich from its 
vicinity to the villages.” 

Mr. Gordon, Superintendent of the Gouripore Mills, whose evidence is 
entitled to much weight, says that the high land crops, which he experimentally 
cultivated, gave a far superior yield to the plants on the chur lands in strength, 
length, and colour of fibre ; (Appendix B, No. 21, p. xv,) and this opinion is sup- 
ported by the testimony of Mr. David of Dacca (Appendix B, No. 3, p. m,) whose 
experience of jute is large. He says, “High lands produce the best jute.” 
Dr. Roxburgh, in a paper written in January 1801, observes: — “ Hemp may be 
cultivated to greater advantage over the interior parts of Bengal and Behar, 
where the seed should be sown about the beginning of the periodical rains, 
or earlier, if there have been frequent showers, on elevated spots of rich loamy 
soil, such as the ryots cultivate tobacco, sunn and pat on, near their habitation.” 

75. On the other hand the district reports fronf Furreedporo, Backer- 

Low land. Pubna, and Mymensingh, supply ^ groat 

weight of evidence in favour of the adaptability of 
sdli land to the culture of jute. 

The Collector of Mymensing especially remarks that in that district 
“ probably at least four-fifths of the jute is grown upon the low lands.” 

The sub-divisional officer at Serajgungo, in Pubna, states : — “ I find that the 
land sown with til and amun, whicli in these parts are planted at the same 
time and on the same field, is sown with jute when the crop is required.” 

The Magistrate of Furreedporo observes: — “ Bellan pat 'VixW grow in shallow 
water without Injury.” 

76. There is ample evidence also to show that the jute plant thrives 

freely on chur lands, especially such as are renovated 
by deposits of silt left on the subsidence of the 
annual floods. 

The Collector of Tipporali, in whoso district jute is largely grown, 
observes: — “ The best kind of soil is that which is loamy and sandy, as on the 
river banks and in churs” 

The Collector of Dacca remarks : — “ The coarser, heavier jute is grown on 
lowish chur lands all over the district.” 

Sheik Shoker Mahmood, in his evidence, says : — “ The land on which I 
grow, it (jute) is chur land.” (Appendix B, No. 60, p. xli.) 

Baboo Ram Sunker Sen, in an interesting paper ho wrote in 1864, 


opinion that churs are especially well adapted to the growth 


expresses his 
of the plant. 

During the course of our own local inquiries, we saw the churs on both 
sides of the rivers Brahmaputra, Teesta, Lukhcca, covered all over with exten- 
sive fields of jute. 

77. The plant also grows luxuriantly in the Sunderbuns, whore the land 

.impregimtod with mlt ; and I have 
seen jute thrive in the marshes of Furreedpore and 
Backergunge in waist-deep water. The fact is, the growing demand for the 
staple has stimulated cultivation to such an extent that, as the Collector of 
Rungpore very justly observes, “ it has caused all kinds of soil to be used 
independently of their fitness for the cultivation, whenever other circumstances 
are favourable, and a croji can be anyhow raised ;” and according to the evidence 
of Mr. David, already referred to, “ cultivators sow jute anywhere. Last year 
they even cleared away bamboo jungle to sow jute.” (Append B, No. 3, 
p. III.) 

78. The groat bulk of jute that comes from the central and some of the 
Relative values of different kinds of eastern districts is grown on churs and on inferior 

soil, but in the desi, or the littoral districts, a 
larger proportion is grown inland than on the banks of the rivers. In 
the early days of this cultivation, herwever, ' when jute was raised for home 
consumption only, it used to be grown only on raised lands close to the grower’s 
homestead. On the whole, tho balance of evidence is decidedly in favour of 
high or stina lands as the best for jute, provided all the otner conditions 
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necessary for its healthy growth be attainable ; but that low lands and chur^ 
are not unsuited, ehurs ranking midway between the two. 

79. In most of the reports receired, references are made to the adaptability or 
.... * 1 .1 otherwise of the soils of particular places to the jute 

omea * # jn ^ plant, and the laterite and other sous are described 

as unfit for its cultivation ; but no detailed description has been obtained regard* 
ing the nature and constituents of the soil best suited to it. The attention of 
the Commission was especially directed to the subject by Government, and the 
Commissioners tried their utmost to obtain . full information under this head. 
Unfortunately, however, the Commissioners were not in a position themselves to 
carry on any extensive series of chemical analyses of soils, and the time of the 
Government Chemical Examiner was so fully occupied by other and onerous 
duties that he could not, help them in themiatter. The conditions which he laid 
down for the collection of soils were also such that the Commission could not 
carry them out, particularly as it was necessary for a satisfactory chemical 
solution of the several questions involved ^at at least five hundred dif- 
ferent specimens of soils should be analysed, so that comparisons may be 
made of the different kinds of soil on which the jute plant grows equally 
well, but which apparently are dissimilar, and those special constituents of the 
soil which are peculiarly favorable to the jute plant, and without which it 
does not thrive, may be ascertained. Under those circumstances I am obliged 
to depend upon such popular descriptions of soil as are familiar td the people of 
this country, and what the local officers have used in their reports. 

80. In the district of Burdwan the plant is grown on dods mdti, or soil com- 
. posed of rich clay ard sand in equal or nearly 

Favorable soiL ^ ^ j.* r hit * 

equal proportions. In Mymensing it grows on 
“ soil consisting of a mixture of clay and sand, or sand combined with alluvial 
deposit; in Backergunge, “on loam mixed with a little sand;” in Cooch 


Behar, “ on soil with a certain admixtxrre of sand ;” in Tipperah, “ on loamy 
and sandy” soil ; in Pubna, “ on land which is neither inundated, nor dry, tho 
soil being loam, t.e., half clay and half sand.” 

On the other hand the juto plant appears not to be averse to a clayey 
soil. It grows in the Barripore Sub-division of the 24-Pergunnahs “ on 
wdtidl or clayey soil ;” in Hooghly, according to the district officer and 
Baboo Joykissen Mookerjee, “ on clayey soil,” which in their opinion is 
“best suited for juto cultivation;” in Moorshedabad also on “ clayey soil,” 
which is considered there, too, to be “ best adapted for juto ;” in Noakhally 
“on high land, the soil of which is called dttdlid^'^ «.<?., stiff and sticky; 
and in Cuttack “ on high laud, ♦ ♦ ♦ rich and clayey.” 

It also thrives in ferruginous soil, as in Bhowal, in tho district of Dacca, 
where jute is pretty largely cultivated ; and the fibre produced there is consi- 
dered to be among tne best descriptions which find their way to tho markets 
of Dacca and Naraingunge. • 

81. Laterite and gravelly soil are, however, not favorable to the growth 

of this plant, and in confirmation of this opinion 
n »vora e boi j instance the cases of Bancoorah, Beerbhoom, 

and portions of Burdwan and Midnapbre, where the soil is chiefly laterite, and 
where consequently juto is very scantily raised ; as also of Hasareebaugh, 
where tho soil is chiefly gravelly and dry. 

Indeed, accounting for the very meagre cultivation of this plant for tho 
manufacture of fibre, the local reports from the three first named districts, as has 
been shown before {ante^ p. 23), lay great stress on the unsuitability of the laterite 
soil of the greater part of those districts to tke growth of jute. Even in this 
there is;, however, on exception. The Collector of Midnapore, in whose district 
tho flbsp'^is pretty extensively grown, observes, “ Jute grows in laterite soil ;” 
he ad«, however, that “ in such soil it does thrive, but not so well as in soil of a 
deep ; alluvial description. For instance the jute grown in the Jungle Mehalsj 
the soil of which is laterite, does not thrive so well as that in the Bdr Mekalsj 
which are composed of deep aUuviiun.” A light sandy soil is not also well suited 
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to jute, and Chumparun, Sarun, Gya, and Shahabad, where the chiuracter of 
the surface is mostly sandy, do not grow jute at all. 

82. As regaras climate, the tenor oi the local reports and the information 

gathered by the late Mr. Anstruther and myself, 

alike go to show that a hot, damp atmosphere is 
most favorable to the growth of the plant. Too much rain at the beginning 


of the season and early floods are e< 


qually 
p. Ex 


destructive to the 


injurious to the prospects of the crop. Except in low situations, seeds are never 


ilants, anc 


sown until after a shower of rain to help germination. > Alternate rain and 
sunshine are found to be most congenial to the jute plant, but excessive rain 
after the plant has attained a height of two to mree feet will not prove 
materially injurious so long as no water lodges at the roots. The water 
when so lodged does not kill the plant., for, as already stated, (antej p. 23) in the 
Backergunge and Furreedpore districts jute grows even in waist-deep water ; 
but it promotes the growth of suckers, which makes the fibre what is technically 
called “ rooty.” It should be added here that in the deord districts of Furreed- 
poro and Backergunge the plant Vhich thrives well in marshes is the deord jute, 
which in reality is only the mestd (Hibiscus cannabinus)^ and the bulk of the jute 
proper produced there is universally considered of comparatively much less 
commercial value. 


Frequent light showers at first, and heavier rains afterwards, with the 
gradual rise of the rivers, and a fair amount of sunshine, contribute very 
largely to the healthy growth Pf the plant. My inquiries lead mo to believe 
that it suffers less injury from excess of rainfall than from the entire 
want of it. It is admitted on all hands that drought always stunts their 
growth, and very often, as we ourselves observed during the present year in 
Bungpore and Goalparah, even destroys them, if not sufficiently developed. 
But heavy rains have no such destructive effect on the plant so long as 
they do not drown the plants and there is sufficient sunshine to afford the neces- 
sary warmth. It is this want of heavy rain or humidity in the atmosphere, 
added to the unsuitableness of the soil, that jute is so little grown inBancoorah 
and Beerbhoom and in the districts of the Chota Nagpore Division, and that in 
the districts of Monghyr, Patna, Gya, Shahabad, Sarun, and Chumparun, it is 
not grown at all. The Collector of Sarun writes that the dryness of the climate 
in that district is in his opinion the probable reason why jute is not grown 
there. To the same effect is the opinion of the Collector of Monghyr, who, in 
sending up a specimen of jute grown in the Government garden, where the crop 
proved to be a failure, writes : As I have said before, I do not think the dry 
climate of Monghyr is well suited to the growth of the plant.” In Lucknow, I 
learn from a communication made by the Chief Commissioner of Oudh to the 
Government of Bengal, the cultivation of jute was attempted in the experi- 
mental garden there, but it failed. Sir George Couper has, however, expressed 
his readiness to direct a trial to bo given to the cultivation in the more humid 
climate of the Terai. 

83. The periods of the year for sowing, and the manner in which the 

land is prepared for the jute cultivation, vary in 
preparing the .oil for districts, and sometimcs even in different 

parts of the skme district. 

24-Perffunnahs . — In the sudder sub-division of this district land is broken 
up from September till November (Aswina and Kdrtika), and ploughing iff 
repeated at intervals of 30 days till FAlguna (February — March), when the 
laud is again plpughed four or five times successively. In the Satkheera sub- 
division land 18 ploughed in Kdrti|:a (October— November) and left untouched 
till May or June (Vaisslkha or Jyaistha), when it is re-ploughed twice or thrice, 
and levelled with the moi, an implement which is also called bansooi or 
ladder, it being in fact a rude substitute for a harrow made of bamboos. In 
the Baraset sub-division land is ploughed ten or twelve times from October 
till May (KiLrtika to VaisAkha). In the Barripore sub-division it is ploughed 
five or six times in M&gha and f^dlguna (February and March), after the 
removal of the cold-weather crops.. In the Diamond Hatbour sub-division 
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it is ploughed in Vaisdkha (April — May allowed to lie untouched for ten days, 
then levelled and weeded. ^ In the hiasirhat sub-division it is ploughed and 
harrowed from eight to ten times, so late as in the beginning of June (Jyaistha). 

Mynwntwg,—-lJii^^ rice, jute in this district is of two descriptions, namely, 
atts and «>»««. -The a«« jute is sown earlier than the dman, and the field on 
which it is to bo grown is sometimes laid with _ manure, which is never 
used in the the case.of the dman crop. ^ The tillage in some places is begun 
between August and October ; mustard is sown thereon in Kdrtika (October — 
November); the ploughing is then repeated eight or ten times in Mdgha 
(January— February). In other places, especially on the skirts of beeh^ when 
the cold-weather crops are removed in January and February, land is ploughed 
four times, and, after a few days, levelled with a ladder, then ploughed up 
again as often. Near the time of sowing it is thoroughly re-ploughed ; tho 
clods are broken with a mattock or with the ladder, and the weeds aro removed 
to a good extent, but not thoroughly. Jligh lands, however, aro ploughed 
in May (Vais6kha). The land is manured sometimes, but with cow-dung only. 
According to some authority the land is in some cases ploughed as often as 
twenty-five times. (History and Statistics of the Dacca Division, 1868.) 

Ilooghly. — The land is ploughed from three to five times, twice harrowed, 
levelled with tho ladder, and once weeded. In some places the tillage is begun 
in October (Kdrtika), and in other places, the Serampore sub-division for 
instance, in Fdlguna (February — March). Sometimes fresh earth and some- 
times cow-dung is used by way of manure; but where the soil is poor, oil-cake 
is substituted. Sheeps’ dung and urine have also been successfully tried. 

Burdwan. — The ploughing of tho land is begun in Mdgha (January — 
February), and is repeated about eight times till Vaisdkha (April — May). The 
land is also manured with cow-dung and levelled. 

Bhaugulpore. — The land is dug up or ploughed twice in Mdgha (Januaiy — 
February), and again as often in the end of May or beginning of Juno (Jyaistha). 
Tho weeds aro then left to dry till about the end of July, or the beginning of 
August (Srdvana), when the field is ploughed again. 

Furreedpore. — Tho land is twice ploughed' and harrowed in Mdgha 
(January — February), and is subjected to the same processes, as often in 
Fdlguna (February — March) and again in Chaitra (April), when it is turned 
up with tho country hoe. In some places it is ploughed for the jfitst time in 
Cliaitra (March — April), and the clods are thoroughly broken up. 

Bacicergunge. — In this district the tillage is be|;un in Kdrtika (October — 
November), when tho land is prepared for the winter crop. After that crop 
has been harvested in Fdlguna, the worst jute land, i.e., such as have a hard 
dry soil overrun with grass, is ploughed five times, and harrowed twice ; ordinary 
land is ploughed four times, and harrowed once ; while swampy land with little 
or no vegetation on it is ploughed thrice and harrowed once. 

Rungpore. — The tillage takes places from November till February (Aghrdna 
to Mdgha). The land is twice ploughed, and then harrowed to level the 
surface and collect the clods of earth and weeds thrown up by the plough. 
The weeds are burnt on tho ground, and the clods are broken with tho kurshi^ 
a sort of mallet. Tho land is then re-ploughed. Before sowing it is again 
twice ploughed and harrowed. In Kankina in this district, when the ryot 
does not own and cannot afford to hire a plough and cattle, the land is turned 
up with the hoe. 

Goalparah. — As in the case of the aus paddy crops, so in that of jute, the 
land on which it is grown is tilled in Fdlguna (Februa^ — March), and the 
clods of earth turned up by the plough are broken down with the ladder. 

Daoea , — “ The oftener and tj^e more thoroughly the land is ploughed the 
larger is the yield. The time of tillage, however, varies. Friable, sandy 
soils are ploughed as early as in March, but the larger proportion of the land 
in the district only after the first showers of rain in April.” 

Pubm,—rTh.e tillage here is begun sometimes in Aglirana (November — 
December) and sometimes in Mdgha (January— February), The land is 
ploughed and harrowed, and the clods are broken with a mattock. 
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The land is manured with cow-dung and then ploughed and 
harrowed in December : in the Bramunbaria sub-division and in the Oomillah 
sub-division, a few days before sowing. 

Sylhet. — The land is here^ manured with cow-dung first in Kartika 
( October — November), and again in Vais&kha (April — May), when it is ploughed 
for the sowings. 

By way of a summary of the abdve, it may be generally said that the 
preparation of the soil is commenced early in the case of the low lands, chura^ 
heels, &c.,*‘ where there is considerable risk of water rising high very early, but 
deferred to a later period in that of high lands, where no such apprehension need 
be entertained. The number of ploughings required is dependent entirely on the 
nature of the soil ; a clayey hard soil requiring a greater number of ploughings 
than a light sandy or loamy one. Under any circumstance the land should be 
so ploughed as to render the soil fin^y pulverulent, and to expose every part of 
it repeatedly to the sun. 

84. Little attention seems to be paid by cultivators in the selection 

_ ^ ^ of seeds for the cultivation of the jute plant. 

■ Except in the Serampore sub-division and in some 

other parts of the Hooghly district, seed is generally gathered in October from 
the worst plants purposely left standing in the outskirts of the fields after 
the harvest has been reaped. The reason for the preference of the bad 
plants for seed is that they are not good for fibre, and if not utilized for seeds 
would be wasted, and the ryot does not wish to lose the benefit of the fibre to 
be obtained from the well-grown plants by allowing them to remain standing 
till the seed-pods are matured. In tne Mymensing district a portion of the field 
is set aside for seeds without reference to the quality of the plants growing 
thereon, and so both healthy and ill-grown plants indiscriminately contribute the 
seeds used there. 

85. As a rule, jute seed is not bought and sold, but it is, as stated 

before, eenerally preserved by the ryots from plants 

Preservation of seed. • ii ® r *' 

specially set apart. 

“Towards Dacca,” says Mr. Thornton of Naraingunge (Appendix B, 
No. 40, p. xxix), “the seed for sowing is taken from the plants outside 
the field, that is, from the stunted plants which will not yield fibre good enough 
for the marktot.” 

Kodrutoollah Mollah and others of Furroedporo admitted before me 
(Appendix B, No. 48, p. xxxiii), that a comer of the field with ill-grown plants 
is reserved for seeds ; those are cut in Kdrtik. 

On the other hand. Baboo Mudun Mohun oysack of Dacca, in his state- 
ment (Appendix B, No. 41, p. XXX ) says; “If possible, seeds for next year’s 
sowing are taken from the best and the most healthy plants.” In Backer- 
gunge the cultivators (Appendix B, No. 50, p. xxxv) said : “ In this part of 
the district the best plants are left for seeas.” Well-grown plants are also 
occasionally set apart for the same purpose in parts of Mymensing and other 
districts. 

My inquiries, however, go to show that in most instances the plants in 
a corner of the field are left for seed, and are cut in Aswina or Kwtika 
(September, October and November). After gathering the pods they are dried 
in the sun for four or five days, in Goalparah the period of drying being extended 
fronvfive to ten days (evidence of Shoar Nysho, Appendix B, No. 65, p. xuv). 
The seeds are then threshed, gathered, and stored up either in a basket, bag, 
or earthen pot. ^ 

But I havo* nowhere heard of a practice referred to by Dr. McDonell, 
the Managing Director of the Serajgunge Jut%Mills, in the following passage of 
a memorandum now before me : — “ I have oeen told that the seed ought not 
to bo allowed to. ripen on the plant, but that the top branches, on which the 
capsules containing the seed growi^ blight to be cut at an early period, and 
dipped into hot water for a moment, and . then allowed to dry, ^ Seed thus 
prepared is said to* give a far bett^ crop than that allowed to ripen on the 
stems.” * 
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S«cd never changed. 


86. No change of seed is ever resorted to in any district, as far as I have 

been able to ascertain ; and for this, among other 
reasons, no improvement is to be found in the jute 

plant now grown. 

87. I have already said that, as a rule, the seed of jute is not bought and 

p . sold ; but when it is sold it does not fetch more than 

nee 0 we . ^ Rg. 2 the maund, though in times of demand tlie 

price sometimes rises to 4 or 5 seers the rupee. Mr. Gordon, the Superintend- 
ent of the Gouripore Mills, once paid so much as Rs. 10 a maund for seed , 
which he purchased in the village of Nyehatee. 

88. From inquiries made by me, I learn that the average produce per 

.f f « ■*■*>“* ‘‘4 

maunds of* 80 tolahs to the seer. 

89. The quantity of seed used in sowing a beegah of land varies greatly 

Quantity of seod ooed to a beegah. in different districts j thuS I— 


Hooghly . . 

Sylhet and Bookergunge 
Mymensiug 

Goalparah .. .. 

Backergungo and llajsbahye 
Rungpore . . 

Furreedpore 
24-Pergunnahs 
Bhaugulpore 
Burdwan . . 


90, 


Seers. 

li 

1 

14 

2 

24 

2 to 3 

• 3 

4 

5 

(H 


Sowing. 


As in the case of ploughing, so in the period of sowing, there are marked 
differences ; but the mode of sowing is with one excep- 
tion alike everywhere. The seeds are sown broadcast on 
a clear, sunny day, and covered over with a thin crust of earth, eitlior by the hand, 
or by a bindd or harrow, or a mot or ladder, or, as in Bhaugulpore and Julpi- 
goree, by beams of wood drawn over the field by oxen. The exception refers 
to some tracts in the Sylhet district where sowing is effected in seed-beds, and 
the seedlings are subsequently transplanted in the fields. The following are 
the details of the different times selected by the ryots for sowing in some oi‘ 
the jute-growing districts; — 

2A-Pergunnahs . — The seed is sown in the month of Jyaistha (May — June) 
in the Satkheera and Baraset sub-divisions after a shower of rain, and from 
latter end of Vaisiikha till tlio middle of Jyaistha in the Barripore and Diamond 
Harbour sub-divisions, and also in the sudder sub-division. 

Puhna . — The sowings are carried on hero from the close of February to 
the beginning of May, the earlier season being selected for the low lands subject 
to inundation, and tlie later for the high lands, being tuned also as much 
as possible according to the rainfall during the intervening period. 

Mymensing . — The land is sown in this district from the middle to the end of 
Chaitra (March — April), as soon as it has been sufficiently moistened by a fall 
of rain. 

Dacca . — According to the nature of the land on which the crop is to be 
grown, the seed is hero put down between the end of March (middle of Chaitra) 
and the beginning of June (middle of Jyaistha). 

JBaeJeergunge . — Seed is sown at the end of March or beginning of April 
(Chaitra). 

Rajshahye . — The time for sowing depends much upon soil and situation, 
but ordinarily it is between March (middle of Falgun) and middle of April 
(end of Chaitra), though in some cases a later season is not hold objec- 
tionable. 

Dinagepore. — Hero the sowings take place from the 15th of March till the 
middle of May vChaitra, Vais4kha, and Jyaistha). 

Qoalparah . — The sowing is begun here after a shower of rain in April 
and continued till the end of May (middle of Jyaistha). 
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Julpigoree. — Seed is sown in March and April (Chaitra and middle of 
Vaisdkha). 

9 1 . On germination, which takes place within three to four d^s after sowing 

Weedin<r &c. &c. “ Backer^nge, Myroensing, and Julpigoree, and 

’ seven to eight days in Rajshahye andLuckhimpore, 

the fields are harrowed, or weeded, or subjected to both processes. 

In Pubna, the field is “ weeded once, or at most twice,” and the plants are 
thinned ; in Dacca it is weeded “ as often as necessary” after the plant “ grows 
an inch or two high;” in Tipperah, “when the plants are two feet high, the 
weakly ones are removed to thin the field;” in Rajshahye, when the plants 
are sufficiently high, “say half a cubit or 9 inches high,” the field “is well 
weeded ;” in Mymensing, the weeding is done with a binda or harrow, but 
in some parts of the district “ a sttyin ( a kind of scythe with a sharp, 
convex edge) is used in Backcrgunge, ‘ ‘ the field is once weeded on germi- 
nation, and again sometimes when the plants are 15 to 18 inches in height 
in the Sorampore sub-division of Hooghly, “ when the plants are about 5 inches 
high, the field is weeded and thinned; ” in Furreedpore, “when the plants are 
from 4 to 8 feet high, the field is sometimes weeded ; ” in the Baraset sub- 
division of the 24-Pergunnahs the field is harrowed and weeded when the 
plants are a foot high, and the weeding is done when the plants are 5 or 6 
inches high ; and the process is repeated twice and even thrice in the Burdwan 
district. \ 4 A • 

No tending is considered necessary after ' germiinixion in some parts of 
Furreedpore, and after the plants are sufficiently grown in the Basirhaut 
sub-division of the 24-Pergunnahs. In the Satkheera sub-division of the 
24-Pergunnah8 no weeding is ever resorted to. In other districts the processes 
of weeding and thinning are carried on in different degrees. 

92. Overcrowding in a field is known to check the full development of the 

jute plant, and for this reason the crop is thinned 
vercrow mg. whenever it becomes too thick by the removal of 

the more backward plants. Ordinarily the space loft between the plants is six 
inches, and the thinning is carried to that extent, but in some places the plants 
are left wider apart. In the Barripore and Diamond Harbour sub-divi- 
sions of the 24-Pergunnahs the usual distance from plant to plant is 8 to 10 
inches. • 

93. The season for the jute harvest necessarily depends on the time when 

< 5 „„„ - the seed has been sown. In Maldah the crop is 

t,,e beginning, of Jane (middll of 
* Jyaistha) till the end of August (middle of Bhddra) ; in Cachar and Backer- 
gunge, and in some parts of Furreedpore, from the beginning of July (middle of 
Ashddha) to the end of August (middle of Bhddra) ; in Cuttack, in all August 
(from the middle of Srdvana to the middle of Bhddra) ; in Nowgong from the 
middle of July to the middle of September (Srdvana and Bhddra) ; and in 
Goalparah from September till the end of November (middle of Bhadra to the 
middle of Aghrdna). In Luckimpore, in the Baraset sub-division of the 24- 
Pergunnahs, and in some ^arts of Furreedpore, the jute is harvested from the 
middle of August to the middle of October (Bhddra and Aswina). About this 
time the am jute is also cut in Mymensing. In Rajshahye the plants of the 
sowings of Fdlguna and Chaitra are ready for the sickle at the end of Juno 
or beginning of July (middle of Ashddha); but the plants of later sowings 
are cut in September or the beginning of October (Bhddra and Aswina). In cer- 
tain parts of Pubna where deswdljyxiQ is grown, the crop is harvested so early 
that the new fibre is often brought into market about tho 16th of June. 
During the present year Mr. Anstruther and myself saw new jute atSerajgunge 
on the 26th June. 

94. The jute plant is cut generally near the root, unless the lower end is 

M. I «f »»n<na^ overtun with suckers. The instrument used is either 

a bilhhook'(fi?(? 0 ) or a sickle {kaste) in all the districts 
of Bengal, except in some parts pf Furreedpore, where the plants are pulled up, 
when growing on swampy land utwler any depth of water. " 
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05. The time considered best for cutting the plant is when it is in flower, and 

just before the appearance of the pods. The fibre 
«f **** **'***** ** **** plant, then cut, is of superior quality. But it 

so happens that about this time the ryot’s attention 
is engaged with other crops, either to be sown or reaped ; and the great mass of 
ryots are not in circiunstancos to incur the necessary outlay for hired labour to 
gather in this crop. The plants are therefore often allowed to run to seed, 
sometimes even the seed-pods are allowed to ripen before the crop is cut. 

Sometimes, again, it also happens that to avoid an impenaing deluge of 
water on the fields, and sometimes, too, from a wish to be early in the market, 
the ryot pulls up or cuts the plant even before it has flowered. 

The fibre from the plants which have not flowered is weak ; while the 
fibre from the plants in seed is harsh anck wanting in gloss, though it is heavier 
and stronger than the fibre of the plants cut in flowers. Whenever practicable, 
however, the plant is cut, either when flowering or when the flowering is just 
completed. 

96. Among the chief reasons for the late cutting of the plant, the ryots of 

„ , , , , ^ , ■ Meergunge on the Teesta, a place notorious for the 

ta eo pan w on cn . Bail^uaHty of its juto. Urge that the “ plants cut in 

flower do not yield a large quantity of fibre.” They say : “ We cut in seed ; and 
many people cut when the seeds are almost ripe.” It is evident that this is the 
principal cause of the fibre becoming woody. Besides, when the plants “ are 
cut in the months of Aswina and Kartika, the water in the hheeU^ &c., almost 
dries up, and the stalks are deprived of tlio means of proper rotting.” 

The traders at Meergunge, whom the Commission consulted, complained 
that the late cutting practised in Meergunge not only made the fibre woody, 
but also spoiled its colour. They say : “We have repeatedly pointed this out 
to the ryots ; but they do not heed us, and persist in old customs. Ryots here, 
instead of cutting a few inches above the root, as is done in other places, cut {is 
close to the root as possible, thinking that they lose so much in weight if they* 
cut a few inches, higher. The juto plant if cut in flower will yield half of 
what the produce will be if cut late in the season and in full seed.” 

97. After the crop has been collected, the plants are in some districts 

. ^ ^ . stacked in the field and exposed to the action of 

Preparation c ore steeping. SUllsllinO, till the leaVCS, wliicll if 

steeped along with the stalks are said to discolour the fibre, have dropped off. 
In others the leaves are said to add to the weight of the stalks and make them 
sink readily, and therefore they are ru|>t removed. Elsewhere the jirocess of 
stacking is said to bring on the rotting of the bark more quickly, and accord- 
ingly the plants, after reaping, are left in the field for two days in Jessore, 
Burdwan, Hooghly, and Howrah ; for two to three days in the Baraset sub- 
division of the 24-Pergunnahs, in Julpigoree, Sylhet, and Tirhoot ; for three 
to four days in Cachar, Darjeeling, and in the Scramporo sub-division of 
Hooghly ; for five days in Bhaugulporc ; and for seven to eight days in the 
Diamond Harbour sub-division of the 24-Pergunnahs. But in the groat majority 
of districts stacking is not practised. 

The stalks, when cut, are made up into bundles, each of a weight sufficient 
for one man to carry, and in some places of two sizes, long and short, and in 
other places of three sizes, long, middling, ai.d short. 

98. The swaths or bundles of stalks, except in the districts above named, 

are thrown into water at once after the plants have 
been reaped. 

99. The district officers, private gentlemen, and agriculturists consulted. 

Water for rettin with One or two exceptions, unanimously of 

ater or re ing. Opinion that stagnant water, ospecially such as con- 

tains a large proportion of decomposing vegetation, expedites the process of 
retting. There is great risk of the bundles being swept away by a sudden 
flood if steeped in a stream ; serious disadvantage is also apprehended of the 
fibre being impregnated with the sand which is always carried in suspension by 
river currents. Stagnant water, therefore, wherever accessible, is resorted 
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to for this process. But where hheeU and stagnant sheets of water are not acces- 
sible, or where the river is near at hand, the stalks are steeped in the still pools 
or bays of a tidal river, and sometimes also in running water. 

100. The recourse to stagnant pools is injurious to the colour of the fibre. 

The sub-divisional officer at Bramunbaria, in 
for^reith!” different kinds of water Tipporah, says : “ Tidal (running) water is said to 
” ' be preferable to stagnant, as the fibre in the former 

case is stronger.” To the same effect writes the Commissioner of Chittagong : — 
“The quality of fibre depends on tho description of water in which the plant 
is steeped. The Buldakhal jute claims its superiority simply because of the 
contiguity qf the River Megna, which affords facilities and good water for 
steeping purposes ; but in Sarail, as recourse is had to hheela and khals^ tho 
fibre is deficient in glossiness, fineness, and * colour.’ ” Streams, however, are not 
readily accessible everywhere, and therefore even where the cultivators are 
willing to have recourse to them, they are driven to the necessity of carrying 
on their operations in hheeU and pools which happen to be close at hand. 

101. In steeping tho stalks in water, they aref covered with a layer of 

refuse tops of tho jute plants, or other jungly plants, 
Mode of steeping. Tvith clods of carth, somotimcs with COW- dung, 

sometimes with the trunks of plantain trees, or logs of the date tree, and some- 
times with straw smeared with mud. This is done partly with a view to pro- 
tect the upper parts of tho bundles from tho action of the sun, and partly to 
keep the stalks sufficiently below tho surface of tho water, and also, it is believed, 
to hasten the process of rotting. In some places the bundles are at first sunk 
by the root end, which is harder, leaving the upper end exposed above the 
water, and then after ten or twelve days the upper end is pressed down to the 
same level with the root ends, so that the whole length of the stalks may rot 
uniformly. In some places, the bundles are turned over while steeping. 

In Dinagoporo I find a singvilarly exceptional variation in one part of this 
process, mentioned by Baboo Khetter Mohun Sing, the manager of tho Dinpigo- 
pore. Rajah’s estates. He says : “ After the plants are cut and the leaves shaken 
off, they are collected into bundles and a mixture of dung and water being 
besprinkled over them, they are kept afloat for three days on the surface of 
the water.” 

I note this peculiarity both because Dinagopore is tho second largest 
jute-growing district in this province, and because Baboo Khetter Mohun Sing, 
from liis special local opportunities, must have observed what he dcscribe.s. 
I find, however, no mention of it in tho district officer’s report, nor the remotest 
allusion to it, cither in the reports from other districts, or in the evidence of the 
agriculturists consulted by the Commission. 

1 02. The duration of steeping is obviously regulated partly by the nature 

. of the water used, that is, whether tho water is of a 

lime iievotet to louuig. Stagnant pool, or of a running stream ; and partly by 

the condition of the plant at the reaping time, that is, whether it was in flower 
when the parenchyma of the bark would be tender, or whether it was 
in seed, when the parenchyma would be hard. Much also depends upon tho 
temperature of the water while the steeping lasts. It is generally admitted 
that under-steeping leaves runners and pieces of bark adhering to the 
fibre, which is found “ to separate unequally and to stop chiefly at the small 
knots which appear on the stem thus causing tho black specks so often 
seen in jute. These specks are also, but with less reason, attributed to the 
attacks of insects in Mymensin^ ; to insects and to the fall of hailstones on the 
young plants, as also to tho collision of the plants themselves in a gale, in Pubna ; 
to the clods of earth placed upon the plants when steeping, to insects and 
lateral branches thrown out by the plants during heavy rains, as well as to under- 
steeping, in Rungpore ; to under-steeping and attacks of Insects in Goalparah ; 
and to insufficient steeping in Backergunge. On the other hand, opinion is 
unanimous that over-steeping impairs the strength and flexibility of the jute 
fibre, and imparts to it a dull muddy colour. 



thus 
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The process of rotting is said to take from two or three days to a month, 


Furreedpore 
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Mauimhoom 
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Howrah 
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103. While the bundles are under water they arc examined from time to 

^ time to test how far the rotting has proi^rcssed, and 

S(?paratiou of the fibre. , .n .• , .. ^ 

when the vottjng has so far gone on that the fibres 
peel off readily, the bundles are taken out of the water and at once put in 
hand for the separation of the fibre according to the several methods prevailing 
in the different districts. In Singbhoom, Tirhoot, and Balasoro, liowever, the 
stalks are first dried in the sun and then subjected to the next process. 

104. The process of separation most generally followed is to beat or 
shake the stalks in the water in which it is steeped, till the glutinous substance 
in the bark is entirely washed away. The stalk is held indifferently either 
by the top or the butt end. The fibres, at first detach partially from the 
pulp, but by continued agitation in the water gradually disintegrate from 
it altogether. 

Mr. Henly, formerly a merchant of Calcutta, gives the following graphic 
description of the process of separating the fibre in a letter to Dr. Eoyle : — 

The proper point being attained, the native operator, standing up to 
his middle in water, takes as many of the sticks in his hands as he can grasp, 


* Plants cut iti ilowor. 


t Plants cut in soodi 
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and removing* a small portion of the bark from the ends next the roots, and 
grasping them together, he strips off the whole with a little management, » 
from end to end, without breaking either stem or fibre. Having prepared 
a certain quantity into this half-state, he next proceeds to wash off : this is 
done by taking a* large handful; swinging it round his head he dashes it 
repeatemy against the surface of the water, drawing it through towards him, 
so as to wash off the impurities ; then, with a dexterous throw he fans it out 
on the surface of the water, and carefully picks off all remaining black 
spots. It is now wrung out so as to remove as much water as possible, and 
then hung up on lines prepared on the spot, to dry in the sun.” 

I shall now describe the variations in this process where notable. 

Fuhm. — “ The ryot,” writes the sub-divisional officer at Serajgung#, “ascer- 
tains when maceration has taken place - by occasionally trying selected plants. 
The process generally takes from ten to twenty days. When it is completed, 
the top of the stalk is broken with a mallet, and the wood snapped in the 
middle, when the fibre can be drawn out by the hand. One man can go 
through this process with about a hundred plants a day, extracting rather more 
than a maund of jute.” 

Mymensing. — “ The fibres are,” the Collector sayu, “ those either picked off 
by hand without breaking the stem, or else they are separated by beating in the 
water in much tho same way as a dhohi washes clothes.” 

BaeJeergunge. — After sufficient steeping the bundles “are opened. The 
cultivator then takes as many of tho plants as he can conveniently hold by the 
top, and agitates them in the water as much as possible. By this process tho 
glutiiious portion of tho bark is washed away. The plant is then broken at 
its thin or top end, and the pith pushed away by a sudden jerk from the top 
towards the bottom. The whole is then shaken in tho water, and after this is 
done for some time, the fibres slip off the pith.” 

Furreedpore. — The plants are steeped “ till fermentation is well advanced, 
by which time the fibre gets loosened from tho woody part of the stalks. It is 
then separated by the hand, and washed in water to dislodge the gum or 
resin in tho fibre.” But this descrij)tion, by tho District Superintendent of 
Police, does not touch upon a local modification of the ordinary process which 
came to our knowledge during tho course of our inquiries in Furreedpore. 
We found that when tho bark has well rotted the stalks are taken out of the 
water and carried home. Each stalk is then broken at a point about half a cubit 
above tho root end. The fibre is first peeled off from tho broken bit of stalk wliich 
is thrown aside, and with the help of filaments thus detached from the stalk tho 
remaining fibre is gradually drawn away. 

24 ^-Pergunmlis. — In the Baruqjoro sub-division “ when fibres are ready for 
separation from tho stems, a number of men are employed in separating and 
washing tho jute, each of them being provided with a rod, with which he strikes 
the jute at the lower or fat end in order to liave the fibres loosened from tho stems, 
and then holding fast the loosened fibres, ho gives some jerks to tlie bundles 
and thus effects the separation.” 

ChUtagong . — In this district the fibre is beaten off the stalk and heckled. 

Bogra. — Hero tho stalks are beaten down near the root end with a piece of 
stick, and the fibre then shaken off. 

Julpigorec. — “ After having soaked in this manner, they” (the stalks) “ are 
brought to tho surface, bundle by bundle, and tho owner, or his servant, standing 
in the water, seizes the bundle at tho smaller end (e.e., top end of the plant) and 
bends double a portion of it about a foot in length ; by doing this the inner 
stalks break, while the fibre outside, which by the action of the water lias got 
detached from tho stalks inside it, remains firm. The operator then takes the 
broken portion (f.e., the foot length) firmly in both hands, holding thereby the 
: fibre and the broken portion.s of the stalks. Keeping this portion in his hands, 
he allows tho bundle to float straight before liim in tho water, and, by a series of 
steady jerking, pulls at tho portions he holds, he gradully jsejjarates the whole 
length of fibre from the stalks, the fibre coming oit from the stalks in the way a 
stocking does from the foot, if piffled from the toe. The whole lefigth of the fibre 
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in 

being thus detached, the bundle of long white stalk is thrown out on the dry 
«land. Renewing the action and holding now the fibre only, and not the broken 
end, the fibre is easily pulled off the remaining broken bits of stalk.” 

Midnapore. — “When,” writes the Collector, “ the bark is easily separable, 
and the fibre becomes soft, * ♦ ♦ the stems are unbundled, taken up in 

handfuls, or as much as can be conveniently grasped in both hands, and beaten 
against the surface of the water, and thoroughly washed, so that they may be 
freed from all dirt and impurities. As each handful is thus washed, it is removed 
from water and left standing for an hour or so against a tree, hedge, or post, 
so as to allow tho wet to drop off. The bundle is then broken at the top to the 
length of about half a cubit, and the wood being removed, a tuft of barK is set 
free, whjf h is fastened to tho roof of the lhatch, to tho door-frame, or to the 
branch of a tree. The women and children of the cultivator’s family then set 
themselves about in pulling away the remaining wood from this hanging 
branch.” 

105. Generally the fibre is washed in water in which tho stalks had been 

steeped. But the cleaner the water in which it is 
Wnshinjf. washed, and the more frequent the washings, tho 

clearer and whiter becomes the fibre. Whenever readily accessible, running 
water is, therefore, always preferred for this process. 

106. After washing, the fibre is dried in tho sun from one day, as in the 

Barasot sub-division of the 24-Pergunnahs, to five 
' days, as in Julpigooreo. In some parts of Hooghly, 

* the fibre, after a day’s exposure to tho sun, is kept in tho shade for two or three 
day.s, and then again exposed to tho sun, and subsequently removed to tho 
shade ; but if the weather is wet or cloudy, tho jute is exposed to dry on bamboo 
scaffoldings in tho ryot’s house. When dry, tho fibre is made up into hanks 
and is then ready for the market. 

107. From tho local reports and from the other sources of information con- 

sulted by tho Commission, I find that the cultivu- 
.Tute-growingciaaseu. of jute is confincd to no particular class or ca.stc 

of tlio rural population i all classes qf agriculturists engage in it, irrespective of 
caste, and wliethor they be Hindus or Mussulmans. 

“ In Pubna jute is cultivated,” tho Collector says, “ by rather more than 
half of the population of the Seraj gunge sub-division, and about one-tenth 
of that of tho head-quarters sub-district. ” Dr. McDonoll, the Managing 
Director of tho Serajgungc Jute Company, however, writ(?s : “ The cultivation of 
jute is * * * entirely confined to the Mussulman population, and so is 

its manufacture.” But tho result of our personal inquiries in and about Seraj- 
gunge did not bear out Dr. McDonoll’s statement. 

108. This industry is said to occupy I in 66 out of a total population of 

2,349,917 in about 10 per cent, of a 

rroportion of the population on- ^Q^ulation of 1 ,533,931 ill Tt/wraA; two-tliirds ill the 
gaged in eultivating jute. . ^ and oiie-fpurth in the south, out of 1,714,795 , 

in jParwea/i; 6*29 per cent, of 689,467 in SogTtt\ about 10,000 out ot 1, <310, 729 
in SwjsJiahye \ one out of ten among 1,488,556 in IIooglihj\ one-filth ot 532,565 
in Cooch Behar) and one in ten out of 444,791 in Goalparah, where tlie cultiva- 
tion at the foot of the hills is exclusively taken up by tho Ilajong and Koch 

tribes of hillmen. , 

In Backergunge it is said to engage about 1 in 60 out ot a populatimi 
of 2,377,433 ; in Howrah about one in every 60 of a population of 297,064 ; in 
tfessore about ono-thirtietb out of 2,075,021 ; iii the Bardf^ct sub-division ol the 
^^•Pergtinnahs 5 per cent, out of a population of 279,303 ; and in the AUpore 
sub-divisio 3 i of the same district about one-third of a population of 6o0,736. 

It is worthy of note, however, that the cultivators of jute are likewise the 
cultivators of other crops, and therefore tho proportion to tlie total population 
as here shown would he misleading if accepted, as an index to the exact nuniher 
of nien who find employment solely in the conduct of this department of 
indtistry. 
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109. The outturn of juto per beegah is very variable in the different 
, . , districts, beini? so low as two niaurids in Maldah and* 

Outturn of jute per booffah. i i • r j i 

Smgbnooni, and as high as ten raaunds in (iroalparah, 
12 niaunds in Nowgong, Bhaugulpore, and Pubna, and from 14 ’to 17 and 
even 20 maunds in Dinagepore. “ The produce of the boegah,” writes Dr. 
Roxburgh in 1808, “was 332 pounds.” Mr. Gordon realized eight maunds of 
fibre for the first two years from the high lands, and seven regularly from the 
c/mr land. In Mymensing the Collector estimates that a beegah of land 
yields on an average about 43,200 plants, which may be taken to represent the 
produce, more or loss, in other districts. The following statement exhibits at 
one view the yield of juto per beegah in the several districts and the prices of 
the fibre per maund, as given in thejocal reports, or ascertained by«is during 
our local inquiries. 


Statement shoicing the Outturn of Fibre per Beegak and the Price per Maund in 1872. 



Districts. 


niaunds. 

Vrico per maund. Uemakk3. 






Rb. a. Ks. a. 

Eiincpore 


3 to 

10 

1 12 to 2 12 

Raj 

sliahye 


44 to 

r 

- 

Dinagepore 


8| to 

12i or 15 


I^ubna 


4 to 

l:i 

1 4 to 3 0 

M oorsliedabad 


3 to 

6 


Maldah 


2 to 

4 


Bogra 


5 to 

10 


Sylhet 


5 to 

6 

1 8 to 2 0 

Cachar 


6 



Mymensing 


8 to 

9 

1 8 to 2 0 per beegah. 

Fui 

reedpore 


5 


0 12 to 2 0 

Baekergunge 


10 


0 8 to 1 2 

Dacca 


3 to 

8 

1 0 to 2 0 

Midnapore 


6 



Burdwau 


3 to 

4 

2 4 to 2 8 

Hooghly 


3 to 

6 or 7 

71 

0 

0 

Howrah 


4 


2 8, 

Mauubhoom 


2 to 

H 

2 8 

Singbhoom 


to 


2 4 

Bhaugulpore 


5 to 

10 

2 0 

Purneah 


6 



"Sonthal Pergunuahs 


4 to 


2 0 to 2 8 

Tipperah 


44 to 



Jossore 


5 to 

7 


CO 

'S 

Baraset 


.0 


2 0 to 2 S 

P 

Alipore 


4 to 

5 

1 2 to 2 4 

§ 

Buaseerhaut 


4 ■ to 

6 


s] 

Barripore . . 


:i 


2 0 to 2 2 


Diamond Harbour 


3 



1 

Satkheera 


4 to 

4i. 


Cuttack 


4 to 

6 


Balasore 




.... ' per beegah. 

Pooree 


1,- 


17 8* 

Now'gong 


6 to 

12 

2 8 to 5 0 

Duekhimpore 


3 to 

4 


Julpigoree 


«> 



Goalparah 


5 to 

10 

2 8 to 2 12 

Coooh Behar 


3 to 

4 


Darjeeling 


4 to 

5 



The above table gives an average of five maunds fourteen seers per boegah 
all round. This is, however, not a true index of the actual produce, the 
average being affected by the .scanty produce of a large number of unfavorable 
districts. T^ijig the large juto-gi’owing districts alone, the average would bo 
about six maunds per beegah. 


t Total cost of yield. 
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110. As a matter of course, the cost of cultivation must fluctuate consider- 
, .*• difierent circumstances and in different 

** *”* '^ ’ ‘ ^ places. Bearing in minfl that almost universally 

the cultivation, except in the case of a limited number of the easier class of 
ryots, is carried on by the ryots themselves and their families, and hired 
labour and hired ploughs and cattle are very rarely called into use, it must be 
evident that the exact out-of-pocket expense is no criterion of the actual cost. 
According to the reports furnished by local officers, it rises so high as Rs. 15 
in Tipperah ; Rs. 15 to 16 in Luckmipore; and Rs. 17 in Chittagong, and falls 
gradually from about Rs. 4 in Midnapore and Howrah to Rs. 3-10 in 
Burdwan ; Rs. 3-8 to Re. 1-15 in Singbhoora ; and to only Re. 1 in Maun- 
bhoom. Mr. Gordon, who himself has grown jute for some years, incurred an 
expense of Rs. 2-13 per each maund of fibre (Appendix B, No, 21, p. xv). 

These figures, therefore, as also those in the following statement, showing 
the cost of the cultivation and the preparation of the fibre in its different 
processes, must be accepted with reservation, as they represent rather what 
would be the cost if hired labour were employed, than the cost actually 
incurred. The statement is also incomplete under some heads, owing to the 
necessary details not having been furnished by the reporting officers. 

I should point out here an arrangement whereby the necessity for 
employing hired labour is sometimes dispensed with in the metropolitan and 
eastern districts. In the jute-growing tracts the ryots frequently form them- 
selves into associations on the principle of mutual co-operation, and without 
charge undertake by turns the cultivation of the field and the preparation of 
the fibre for each member of the guild. This practice is known as gdntd 
in Pubna and, in the metropolitan districts, and as hdmur, jogul, or hdmuruUd 
in Mymensing, where the “ owner also sometimes lets out his land in bargd 
or bhdg, i.e. in consideration of receiving a half share of the produce from the 
lessee of the land.” 


On these latter terms land is likewise let out in Goalparah, i.e. for a 
half share of the produce, which is there called ddidri. 

Indeed it is generally maintained that jute would not be remunerative 
if the labour employed in its cultivation and preparation were to be paid for. 

The most important item of out-of-pocket expense is the rent of land. 
This varies greatly in the different jute gro^^ung districts, rising from eight 
annas per beegah in some parts of tho Furreedporo district to four rupees in 
Hooghly. The ordinary rate in the Baraset sub-division of the 24-Pergunnalis 
is Re. 1-8, and in Baruipore and other sub-divisions Rs. 2-8, which is likewise 
the rate current in Burdwan. In Bally, Otterparah, and other places, the rate, 
as above stated, is Rs. 4, and in the Serampore sub-division it is Rs. 3. In Dacca 
the-ordinary rate is Re. 1-8 ; in Backergunge Rs. 2 ; in Mymensing from 10 annas 
to Re. 1 ; in Pubna Re. 1 ; and in Goalparah 15 annas. In Rungpore tho rate 
varies in different parts from Re. 1 to Rs. 3. These rates are of course reckoned 
by the year, and m those places where two crops are annually raised from the 
same land, the amount chargeable to jute should be reduced one-half. In the 
same way where lands have to bo left fallow for jute, the rates must be doubled. 
As the lands devoted to jute are included in the ryots old holdings, no special 
rate of rent for jute lands prevails anywh'^re. It is said, however, that in 
some parts of Hooghly the rates have been raised with reference to increased 
production attributoble to jute. 
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111 . 


The jute plant is utilized in this country in many ways besides being 

u«, of jute plant witidote to a woad. \ manufacture of its fibre. The plant is 

®®id to have “ the remscrkable effect of killing and 
eradicating a btdbous kind of grass known as * * * Bhadulia, • * • 

which spreads very rapidly and chokes the rice crop. The ryots * * ♦ * 

cultivate jute on the land where Bhadulia has appeared. * * The jute 

invariably kills the weed, and a little manure is then used to renovate the 
ground for the next crop of rice, which is pretty sure to be successful.” 

112,^ In the months of July and August large basketsful of jute leaves and 
tops of jute plants of both the green and the reddish varieties may every morning 
be seen carried on the heads of men and women from the suburbs to the 

Oalcutta markets, where they are sold at pretty 


Usei of jutd loaves as a pot-herb. 


high prices •for use 


o- JT — — as a pot-herb. In fact the 

JPctts^Xc IS dainty oi tlio Boston ^ &»iid slmost every native hduso has a disli 
made of it. The bitter variety is used in the form of a vegetable soup fmktaj^ 
which is esteemed as a stomachic. The bland, or sweet variety, is boiled) 
fried, or curried in different ways. Nor are the use of the leaws and the 
trade in it confined to Calcutta ; they are used and sold in almost every part 
of Bengal, and in some places, for instance in Bancoorah and Beerbhoom, the 
plant is cultivated exclusively for sale as a pot-herb. The leaves of both the 
Corchorus capmlaria and the C. olitorim are so used. 

“ In the sub-division of Cutwa in Burdwan,” writes the sub-divisional officer, 
“ there is a large close to the village of Sreekhund, and in the marshy 

bed of this hheel jute is cultivated during the months of Fdlguna and Chaitra. 
The leaves of this species of jute are very extensively used as pot-herb. The 
plants are cropped during the months of Vaishdkha and Jaishtha, and so long as 
they are not aestroyed by the rains setting in. This year, as the rainfall has been 
scanty, the leaves are being cropped even now. In ordinary years there are 
ten to twelve croppings, and the average price at which the wholo produce of 
the bheel is sold is from Rs. 12 to Rs. 16.” 

The plant grown here is the red variety of the Corchorus eapsularis, and 
Baboo Joykissen Mookerjee informs me that the cultivation of it extends over 
some 500 beegahs in the Hooghly district, the leaves selling at Rs. 20 to Rs. 28 
for the produce of the beegah. 

113. The leaves of both the green and the red jute plant hold also, as 

Do. as a tonic. already stated {ante j). 13), an important place .in the 

native pharmacopreia. An infusion of the dried 
loaves^ is used as a tonic bitter, and I think there is scarcely a Hindu house 
in which the ndlitd, the name under which these dried leaves are known, is not 
to bo found. 

114. Mr. Constantine, of Soobuncolly, in Mymensing (Appendix B, ’ 

Do. M a manure. No. 6, p. v), says : — “ Tho loaf of the jute plant 

manures the land;” and Mr. Porter, the Joint- 

Magistrate in charge of the Barasot sub-division of the 24-Pergunnahs, writes; 

Some say that the leaves of the plants which fall off and rot, serve as a manure 
and enrich the soil.” In Nowgong the dried leaves, branches, and stems of 
the old plants that rot on tho ground, are considered by the people as the best 
manure ; but I have not heard of the leaves or any other part of the plant 
b^ing collected or preserved for manure. 

115. In an economic point of view, the jute reed, when stripped of tho 

u*e. of jote reed^ hark, is as useful as the leaves, though in a different 

way. It serves for a cheap fuel to the ryot ; it sup- 
plies sticks fbr the country-made matches known as dedsaldi ; and it is employed 
as props and fencing for betel-leaf gardens. It takes a part also m the 
amusements of the people, being used as torches by the Hindus on the occasion 
of the Lucki Poojah festival. For this purpose large quantities of the reed are 
sold in small bundles in the month of October. 

116. For fuel, fencing, and other requirements, the reed is sold at a cheap 

price, averaging about one rupee for the produce of 
a beegah ; but at the time of the Kali Poojah it sells 


Price* gf reed». 
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at the rate of one pice for a small bundle of twenty to thirty sticks. It also 
brings in a good price from the manufacturers of the country matches. 

117. The root of the jute plant is also valuable, and the Bally Paper Mills 

^ ^ ^ use yearly about 10,000 maunds of it in the manu- 

Uses o ju e roo a. factuTO of paper. It is also utilized as a manure 

in Julpigoree. 

118. Baboo Ramsunker Sen, the Statistical Deputy Collector of Jessore, 

says that “ an oil for burning is extracted £rom the 
seao jatoaoe . SGod,” and tho refuso cake must, it is mesumed, 

prove useful in fattening cattle, pigs and other live-stock. The Gardener * 9 
Magazine, quoted in the Agricultural Gazette of India, however, states that “ tho 
seed is of little or no value, yielding too little oil to make it worth while to 
crush, and it is not very nutritious for Stock.” 

119. Having described the mode of cultivation of tho jute plant and the 

Effocu of jute cultivation on the processes followed ill preparing its fibre, as well as 
soila, and the degree to which soils arc the USOS tO wllich the plant is put, eXCept itS fibre, 
exhausted hy it. j qqjjjq now to the question — whether or not this 

cultivation is injurious to the soil. 

120. A strong majority of the district officers are decidedly of opinion 

^ ^ that the cultivation of iute on the same land for a 

succession or years has tho enect oi exhausting 
the fertility of the soil. 

*‘Jute,” says tho Collector of Bogra, “tends to the decrease of other 
crops, destroying the fertility of the land in three or four years.” 

Mr. Nolan, the sub-divisional officer at Sorajgunge, observes: “ No pulses 
can be sown in the cold season on jute land, and even as the sole crop it 
exhausts tho soil in two y'oars.” 

. So very injurious is the influence of this crop sometimes held to bo,, that 
the Collector of Rungpore reports that “ jute is never grown for two years 
running on the same land ; ” and in perguunahs Bahirbund and Bhiturbund it 
is gxown“ every second or third year by rotation.” 

The Magistrate of Jessore makes tlie following estimate of the extent of 
injury annually done to tho soil by tho cultivation of jute: — “ The outturn is 
good in tho first year,' in tho second it is about Jth loss, while in the third it 
dwindles considerably.” 

Following up the same opinion, tho sub-divisional officer at Barripore, in 
the 24-Porgunnahs, remarks: “jute impoverishes tho soil. Tho soil is greatly 
exhausted by it, inasmuch as no land will bear a second or third crop unless it 
is carefully manured at each instance. Jute plant draws up the humidity of the 
soil, and destroys in a manner its productive quality of bearing other crops.” 

121. To this view, which is strongly supported by a large body of agricul- 

, . . . . turists, are opposed a small minority of District 

Opinions against exhaustion. Officora ^ 

For example : “ Soil,” writes tho Collector of Dinagepore, “ is rather im- 
proved than otherwise by jute cultivation, because it gets manured, which 
otherwise it would not be to such an extent.” 

According to tho District Officer of Cooch Bohar, with whoso opinion the 
District Officer at Cachar coincides, “jute cultivation does not aflect the soil 
injuriously but ho adds — “ manure is used to renovate the land.” 

“ Jute,” according tp the local report from Furreedpore, “ is not considered 
as exhausting the fertility of tho soil, as shortly after its removal from the 
ground tho field is again ploughed up and sown with one of the cold weather 
crops in this district. No manure is employed to renovate the l&d, the silt 
annually brought and deposited by the floods of the Ganges and Gorai rivers 
possessing abundantly fertilizing properties.” 

“Jute cultivation,” Baboo Joykissen Moookeijeo writes, “is said to 
improve the land for the cultivation of neallg paddy and pulses.” 

“ People say,” writes the Collector of Purneah, “ that jute impoverishes 
the soil, but a finer crop of mustar^ is often got from a field o» which - jute 
has grown than one on which other crops have grown. It does not exhaust the 
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soil.” 

to seed, it does not exhaust the soil.” 


(€ 


Being cut green before it is allowed 


Coiiclufiion arrived iit by the Com 
misHiou* 


Much in the same strain the Sub-Divisional Officer at Baraset, in the 
24-Pergunnahsj observes — It is a vexed question whether jute is an exhaust- 
ing crop or not. Some say that jute leaves falling off and rotting serve as 
manure.” Mr. Bowser says, “Tobacco, raddishes, peas, and other leguminous 
crops, follow on lands where jute has been grown.” 

Mr. George, of Dacca, who has had very large experience of jute, 
says: “Jute cultivation does not, it appears, affect the soil to such a 
degree as sugarcane, for the same lands are used every year after removing 
it whore sugarcane lands arc used on alternate years, allowing one year to 
recover itself by letting it lie fallow, or py giving another crop. Another way 
of renovating the jute lands besides manuring them is by selecting sueb 
pieces, of land as ai'C likely to be submerged by the inundations in July and 
August, whereby the lands receive deposits of fertilising matter and recover 
from the exhausting effect.” 

But the most startling statement of all is made by the District Officer at 
Julpigoree. He says : “So far from the jute cultivation exhausting the soil, the 
longer it is sown on the same bit of land the more productive is the crop, and 
no jute sown on new lands come up to the jute grown year after year on the 
same spot.” 

122. It is a well-known law of nature that all plants are in one sense 

injurious to the soil, inasmuch as they cannot grow 
without abstratiting some of its constituents, and 
thereby rendering it poorer than it originally was ; 

and the jute plant forms no exception. After a careful and mature consitferation 
of the local reports and of the evidence of the large body of agriculturists and 
experienced persons whom the Commission have personally consulted in the 
several jute-growing districts, I have no hesitation in saying that jute does 
more : generally speaking it exhausts and impoverishes the soil to a much 
greater extent than other crops. In the absence of a sufficient series of 
chemical analyses of jute soils under different conditions, b(?fore and after 
the raising of a jute crop, I am unable to say what are the j)articular constituents 
of the soil which it abstracts ; but that it docs abstract some of its constitu- 
ents very largely is evident, from the necessity which agriculturists find them- 
selves under of re-invigorating their fields with manure and fresh earth collected 
from drains and other places where vegetable and aniniid decomposition have 
deposited a rich layer of mould, or leaving them fallow for a time, or by a rota- 
tion of crops, the crops selected being such ns are known by experience not to 
require the same soil as the jute. In the case of elmrsy bhechy and low lands, 
this artificial ro-imdgoration is not ro(|uired, as the silt <leposited by the over- 
flow of rivers, the washings of the high lands brought down by rain water 
and deposited on low ground, and the cuorrmjus mass of vegetation wdiich rot 
in bheelsy effect by natural prtjccsses what the agiiculturist on high lands has 
to accomplish by his own labour ; but tho necessity of supplying to the soil 
those constituents which the jute plant abstracts exists everywhere. Nor 
are tho adverse opinions quoted above really opposed to this deduction ; for it 
may be that in those places where the soil appears not to be exhausted, the 
rainfall and drainage are such as to obviate tho necessity of artificial manure ; 
or tho soil there may bo so rich in those particular constituents which pi'omote 
the growth of the jute plant, that a succession of crops does not aj)preciably 
exhaust it i^nay it may adapt tho soil for the better growth of other crops. 
Positive answers on these questions must, however, await extensive chemical 
analyses and experiments of w'hich I have not the benefit now. 

123. As to the degree to which soil is exhausted by the cultivation of jute, 

. I am disposed to concur with the Collector of 

.xtent o e* aostioii. Jessore that Ordinarily even virgin land which has 

been broken up for a first crop of jute will, in the second year, lose about 25 
per cent, of its productive power ; and that even though afterwards heavily 
manured, its yield in the third year will be about one-half of, the first year’s 
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crop. It is from this conviction of the exhausting power of jute - on soil that 
this crop is so frequently shifted from field to field ; and I can testify from my 
own observation and inquiries that, except in the case of churs flooded annually, 
and very low lands which derive similar oenefits by drainage, it is in a very few 
instances only that jute is grown on the same land for more than three years 
consecutively. 

124. The exhaustion above referred to, where not remedied by nature, is 

removed in three different ways : Isif, by the appli- 
cation of manures ; 2»d, by rotation of crops ; and 

3rd, by leaving the land fallow for a time. 

125. The manures ordinarily used are — in Dacca, cowdung and weeds from 

hheeh ; ash^s in Dinagepore ; ashes, house-sweepings, 
*”’^*^*‘ oil-cako, and the ordure of cattle stalled in the 

fields in Rungpore ; house-sweepings and oil-cake in Howrah ; the cinders of 
the burnt roots of old jute plants in Julpigoori ; and the stubble of the rice 
crops in Noakhally. 

In llooglily all lands for jute are not manured. But where oil-cake has been 
laid down for the j)otato crops, cowdung suffices for jute. According to soils, 
old mud from tanks, ponds and ditches, or cowdung, is used : oil-cake is put 
into the land o7ily when it is of. a very poor descrijjtion. Sometimes the ryots 
pen in their fields sheep when being brought down fur the Calcutta market, 
and the sheep’s dung and urine have been found to act as an efficient manure. 

In the 24-Pergunnahs cowdung, ashes, house-refuse, and fresh eai’th from 
tanks, ponds, and ditches, are jmt on land to be sown with jute. 

Laud requires to be manured with coAvdung after two or three years in 
Goalparah. Here the ryot sometimes puts up his cowshed on the field on which he 
wishes to grow jute in the following year, shifting it at the time of cultivation 
to some other field next to be grown witli jute, and strewing the cowdung 
and ashes over the laud by way of manure. Indeed in most places where 
manure is largely used, the fields for the cultivation of jute are * generally 
selected witli reference to their nearness to the ryot’s cowshed. 

No manure is used in Moorshedabad, Pumoah, Bhaugulpore, Daijecling, 
Serajgunge, Backergunge, and Purreedj)ore, except in the Soopool sub-division of 
Bhaugulpore, where cowdung and house-refuse are largely employed. In 
Darjeeling the soil is mostly newly reclaimed, and needs no invigoi-ation by 
artificial means, and in Backergunge and Furreedporc the periodical inunda- 
tions render manui'ing unnecessary. 

Mr. Constantine, of Soobuncolly, in IVfymensing, affirms positively from 
personal experience, and Mr. Poi’ter, the J(>int-Magistrate in cluu'ge of the 
llaraset sub-division of the 24-Pergunnahs, states on hearsay authority, that 
the leaves of the jute plant falling off and rotting on the ground servo as a 
manure. In Nowgong also the dried leaves, branches, and stems of the old 
plants that rot on the ground are considered by the people as “ the best 
manure.” But in none of these places any manure is employed’ by the 
cultivators. 

126. The most generally adopted method of renovating jute land is 

by a rotation of crops. It is practised in almost 
Rotation. ovoiy district where jute is extensively grown, - 

and is well understood by cultivators, though there are no rules on the subject 
universally cmTent in the country, each cultivator following whatever method 
appears most convenient to him. Different crops are sown in different seasons 
of the same year and for two or three years, or on alternate years, according to 
the caprice or the necessities of the cultivators, and then the jute is dropped for 
a year or two, when it will no longer grow to advantage. 

The crops selected for rotation are, mustard or rice in Purnoah; mustard, 
pulses, or rice in Rungpore ; early paddy annually, or cereals every throe years, 
in Rajshhaye ;.ptrt8es in Moorshedabad; Tice and mustard in Maldali; janeruy 
arhar, and mustard in the Sonthal Porgunnahs ; mustard in Goalparah ; tobacco, 
rice, and mustard in Gooch Behar ; tobacco or mustard in Jesso^e ; mustard or 
onions ii|i. Tipperah ; chillies, raddish, and rice in Noakhally ; m'&shari, khesdrif 
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m%, and similar crops in Backergunge; cold weather crops, such as kalldi^ 
mustard, linseed, sessamum, mctaon, peas, hrinjal, &c., in Furreedporeand Dacca. 

The system of rotation observed in the following districts may be more 
appropriately stated in the terms of the local reports. 

Sylhet. — “ After the plants are cut down, the lands are left fallow 

for three or four months, and then when the lands are fertile enough, mustard, 
onions, brinjals, chillies or muld crops are cultivated by rotation ; but when the 
lands are poor and have become very much exhausted, they are left fallow for 
one or two years.” 

Pubha . — “ Til and dhdn are cultivated in rotation of jute. Jute is usually 
grown on the same land for two successive years, and it is tJien given up for 
other crops. Land in this district is too valuable to bo let to recover its 
strength by lying fallow as in Rungporo and Bogra.” 

Dinagepore. — “ The rotation of crops with jute is that whore it is cultivated 
on Polee lands, mustard usually succeeds as cold weather crop, and in Khiar 
lands, Jeth or Bhadoorec rice are cultivated aitcrnately. In some instances if 
.the jute crop is cut early enough, hemunto rice is put into the land.” 

Bogra. — “ The jute is not cultivated on the same piece of land for more 
than two or at the most three years in succession. Mustard is frequently sown 
on the land after the jute crops are cut. The land is then sown with rice and 
other seeds for two or three years, when it regains its fertility and can then be 
sown with jute.” ’ 

Midnapore. — The rotation of crops practised in the Jungle Mehals is as 
follows : 

“Jute, then (1) some sort of inferior grains, such as kodo^ kang, &c.; or (2) 
khomya (a kind of cotton); or (3) sugarcane, and then jute again. In some other 
parts of the district — ^jute, then (1) biri, or some other kind of pulse ; then (2) aus 
paddy or sugarcane, and jute again. But rotation of crops is not very generally 
practised in regard to the cultivation of jute in this district.” 

“ An inferior description of aus paddy, variously called the kdr- 
tikd, nmili, &(^, as well as the real am paddy and pulses, are usually rotated 
with jute cultivation. The pulses form a second crop in the same year that the 
jute is sown; but when aus is alternated with jute it takes its place. It is in 
fact the aus paddy land on which jute is grown ; owing to the differonco of the 
two seasons respectively necessary for tho juto crop and pulses, both the crops 
are grown on the same land within the year. In years in which jute is not 
cultivated on a certain land, it is cultivated with the am paddy, and it usually 
depends on the nature of the demand and the price in the market for the ryots 
to choose, whether to cultivate jute or paddy in a certain year.” In some places 
indigo also is rotated with jute. 

Howrah. — “ One year paddy and next jute; though this rotation even 

is not always regularly carried out. Jute can bo sown year alter year 
on chur lands which are annually renewed.” “Mustard, kalldij &c., are grown 
on jute lands after the jute has been cut.” 

Burdvoan. — “ After the jute has been cut, winter cereals, such as kalldi, mmar, 
mustard, peas, kdpds, &c., are sown, but they cannot be said to be in rotation 
with jute. On the same land this plant is not grown for more than a year, as 
it exhausts the productive power of the soil. Aus, or sugarcane, which really 
takes the place of fallow, is sown in the next year in rotation.” 

Rotation is rarely resorted to in Mymensing; while in Julpigori, Darjee- 
ling, in the^Soopool sub-division of Bhaugulpore, and in the Busirhat sub-division 
of the 2^^«yergunnahs, it is not practised at all. 

127.' The last method of renovation is by fallows. Hero, again, there 

is no rule or system of universal currency, it 
!■ allows. being resoi'tod to whenever found expedient. In 

Mymensing jute lands are left fallow every third or fourth year ; in parts of 
24-Pergunnahs every second or thii'dyear; in Moorshedabad ev'ory fourth year; 
in Bhaugulpore every third year ; in Sylhet occasionally ; in Maunbhoom and 
Singbbooin two seasons fallow after a year of jute; in Nowgong every alternate 
year; and in Nuddea every second year in certain portions, and every second 
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or third year for two years after two or three jute seasons. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to add that the method of renovation by leaving the land fallow is 
but a counterpart of the natural process of renovation by inundations. jS^na 
lands, which alone are subjected to this process, are too high to be reached by 
inundations, and have to be renovated by the washings of higher lands brought 
on them by the periodical rains, by the rotting of vegetable matter on them, and 
by certain mysterious chemical decomposition and disintegration which the soil 
undergoes by the sun-light and rain-water in course of time. These processes 
take place naturally everywhere ; but on high lands they cannot reinvigorate 
the soil sufficiently for particular crops in less than two or three years, accord- 
ing to circumstances and the nature of the crops intended for them. 

128. Among the various natural qauses which are injurious to the jute crop, 

„ , . . .... * drought must bo reckoned as the most important, 

1 he plants require a good supply of rain-water to 
wash and invigorate the loaves, and the land must bo all along humid. If, owing 
to want of rain these conditions be not fulfilled, they must suffer in various ways. 
Generally their growth is checked, they become stunted, blight of some kind, 
or other affects them, and the yield of fibi’e is reduced. If the drought is exces- 
sive, the plants sicken and die. On the other hand, excessive rain or inunda- 
tion, submerging the plants, always kills them. Grown up plants do not, 
however, suffer if partially submerged to the extent of two or three feet of the 
stems. There is a tendency in such cases, however, of the submerged portion 
of the stem throwing out acreal roots and suckers which "make the fibi’o “rooty.” 
The plants are subject to other accidents of a serious character. Wo wei-e 
told during our visit to the central and eastern districts that entire ’fields of 
jute had been destroyed by a kind of hairy cateriDillar called shudpocM, which 
generally comes in seasons of drought and eats up the leaves and bai'ks of the 
jute plants. The insect is known by different names in different districts ; but 
the names by which it is most commonly described are hichd and ainchd. 

129. Another equally destructive insect is the cricket, called differently 
iiichingrd, utrungd, or urchongd, which burrows in the ground and either 
uproots the seedlings altogether, or destroys them by cutting away the roots. 

130. In the Rungpore district (Appendix B, No. 33, p. xxiv), under the 
name of chuttce, we find mentioned “ a blight which injures the plants during 
excessive rain when neck-high, drying up the leaves and thinning the stalk.” t 
see also sjjoken of, in the 24-I*ergunnahs, a “ kind of blight which is prejudicial 
to the growth of jute. In the months of Ashddha and Sravana, when tlie 
plants are breast-high, the l^vcs get crunqjled uj) and the growth of the plants 
IS checked.” 

131. During protracted droughts in Mymensing, the plants from want of 
moisture are vi.sited by a blight called kdchuri, when the loaves become warped 
and twisted, whereby the growth of tho plant is at once stopped. 

132. In cloudy weather, unattended with rain, destructive insects and cater- 
pillars of various kinds arc known to be produced; but we have ‘not been able to 
collect any of these vermins. 

133. Tho information collected in Calcutta by the late Mr. Anstruther and 

myself, before we started upon our tour in tho jute 
districts, had iuclined us at first to believe that 
jute had of late deteriorated in quality ; accordingly, 
to ascertain the real state of tho case, wo not only invited the opinions of the 
district officers on it, but also made it a point of special inquiry at the places 
we visited. 

134. Our first impressions of the subject, however, have been consider- 

„ . . *. ably modified. The majority of the district officers 

piniong agains o a ega ion. and tho SuTopean traders and manufacturers whom 

we consulted are, with one or two exceptions, almost unanimously of opinion 
that the fibre has not of late deteriorated, and that the ryots have not been 
reckless in the selection of the land on which it is cultivated. 

Dacca. — The Collector does nut think that land is. selected recklessly, ” nor 
is of opinion that tho jute plant is deteriorating.” 
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Myrneming . — The Collector does not know how the quality of the jute 
is deteriorating, “ nor that it can be said that the cultivators have been reckless 
in selecting the laud on which to grow the plant.” . 

Binagepore.— ^, is not deteriorating from the present system of 
cultivation,” and “I,” says the Collector, “do not consider that the cultivators 
have been reckless in selecting the laiid on which to grow jute.” 

Bogra. — “ It does not appear that jute is deteriorating under the pre- 
sent system of cultivation, and cultivators arc caiisful in the selection of tlu'ir 
land.” 

Jtajshahge . — “ The quality of jute has not deteriorated,” and “ reckless and 
indiscriminate sowing is not resorted to.” 

Puhm. — “ The quality of the plants,” writes tlie Collector, “ is not 
believed to bo deteriorating from the preSent system ol' cultivation, and its fall 
in prices is to bo attributed to the extension of cultivation, and consequently to 
the largo outturn of jute, rather than to any deterioration in the quality of tluj 
fibre.” 

Tippernh . — “ There has been no change one way or the other in the 
quality of the fibre in this district.” “ I do not consider,” adds the Collector, 
“ that land has been recklessly selected. Native agriculturists are very long- 
headed in such matters.” 

Julpigorcc. — The Deputy Commissionci', who terms Julpigoree “essentially 
a jute-growing district,” says “no” to tlio que.slion whether jute has deteri- 
oi’ated, and adds, “the cultivators seem thoroughly to understand what they are 
iibout.” 

Hocghlg. — “ The ryots are not reckless In selecting jute lands,” and 
the ( vollector does not think “ that the (|ualitv of jute is deteriorating of 
late.” 

‘1\-Vt>rgunnalis . — lix the Baraset and Sudder sub-divisions “ jute does not 
seem to have been deteriorating in quality.” 

Tvmcah . — 'riie Collector of this district is also oftlio same opinion. 

Dr. McDonnell, Managing Dircictor of the Serajgungo Jute Mills, 
observes : “ I do not admit that the Serajgungo jute is inferior to what it was 
threti or four y(‘ars ago. I am inclined to tliijdv (and 1 see a grcait deal of jute 
every day in the Serajgungo bazar) that the quality has rather inq)roved than 
otherwise. I hold this opinion in opposition to the Cale.utta pricic-currents. But 
I would urge that goods in a falling markcit arc often depnjciated and found 
fault with ; while were the market brisk and the demand good, wo should hear 
no remark as to quality. ” 

Mr. Gordon, Superintendent of the Gouri])ore Mills, in his statenunt 
says: “ I think the jute is not as a rule deteriorating in (piality.” ( Appendix B, 
No. 21, p. xv). Mr. Thornton states ; “The (piality has not been gradually 
deteriorating.” (Appendix B, No. 40, p. xxix). Mr. George observes: “I do 
not find that jute has deteriorated; indeed this year I think it is if anything 
better, but it varies in difterent districts.” (Appendix B, No. 42, p. xxx.) 

135. On the other side of the que.stiou I shall reproduce the opinions of, 

^ . . or refer to, the authorities most entitled to eon- 

OpiMioiKS in favour of till' Jillegatiou. 

sidoratioii. 

Sylhet . — In this district, whore the cultivation is almost norainal, the. 
present system is stated to have caused a deterioration in the quality of jute ; but 
the defoefo of system to which this deterioration is duo are not instanced. 

Rmtfpore . — The only officer of a large jute district who holds that jutt; 
has deteriorated is 'the Collector of Rungporc. Mr. Glazier writes: “It is 
generally considered that the quality is detori orating. Most of tlie land in 
which it is grown is too poor to produce plants strong enough to stand the 
steeping; so that the fibre becomes rotten before it is sufficiently steeped.” 
But the Superintendent of Mabdrdni Sarnamuyi’s estates in the same district 
says that the “ cultivators are not reckless in selecting the land on which to 
grow the plants.” 

Fttrreedpoi'e . — The Collector of this district, where also jute is largely 
grown, makes a guarded statement without committing himself to any decided 

m 
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Cultivation cim’ied on without out 
of-pocket exponso. 


opinion. He says: The fibre of the jute and other plants is repo^d to 
deteriorate in consequence of the rough process adopted to separate it hrom 
the woody matter.” 

Mr. David and Baboo Modun Muhun Bysack, of Dacca, Mr. Constan- 
tine of Soobuncolly in Mymensing, Baboos Khetter Mohun Bose and Nolit 
Mohun Das of Calcutta, whose opinions on this special subject carry weight 
with them, as well as almost all the dratddrs and traders with whom we have 
conferred, also hold that the (fuality of jute has deteriorated of late. 

136. Without siding with either party, I believe I am justified in 

inferring that in proportion to the increase of the 

Ailcfration admitted — its causes. i.. .v' t y * * 

cultivation the quantity oi medium and interior 
jute has been greater season after season. When the demand is great and the 
prices high, as they have been for sbme time, people find a ready market for 
whatever they can produce, and natursdly become careless ; whereas a glutted 
market leads to the rejection of inferior articles, and consequently culti- 
vators are driven to the necessity of care in improving the quality of their 
goods. This was well illustrated last year, when, with a glutted mai’ket, the 
demand was much less than the supply, and the demand which did exist was 
chiefly for fibre of the best quality, and good deal of it was sold at a cheap rate. 

137. Like the hemp-growing Russian peasant of olden times, the ryot of 

Bengal raises his rice and other crops with his ow’ii 
hands, aided only by the members of his family, 
and it is rarely that even an agriculturist in easy 

circumstances employs hired labour. When ’ his own family is underhanded, 
he has recourse to the system of mutual co-operation which I have already 
described as prevailing in some districts {ante p. 37), and under it the cultivation 
is carried on without any actual outlay of money for labour. By this moans 
he can grow a crop with little expense ; and even rice, the staple produce of the 
country, will not be remunerative to him unless so grown. As long, therefore, 
as the ]^ot keeps within limits, that is within the working power of himself 
and his mmily, so long will the produce continue to bo fair. When, however, 
he oversteps those limits and attempts to do more than he is personally able, 
without incurring the necessary expense, the cultivation is not duly cared for, 
and some portion at least of the produce necessarily becomes of inferior 
quality. 

138. Hero and there some intelligent ryots may be found who try to 

^ , X... r.t. . avoid such mistakes. At Goberdhonefin Rungpore) 

General probity of the ryots. ^ it cc ' 

few ryots said to me when I was there : VVe do 

not, as a rule, grow jute on more than two or three dones, but we produce good 
fibre. If we extend our fields, we will not be able to pay that attention to 
the cultivation of the plant and the preparation of the fibre so absolutely 
required for the production of a good quality of jute.” 

The cultivator is, as stated in the local reports^ generally careful in select- 
ing the land whereon to grow jute ; but a careful selection of land is not alone 
sufficient to secure a supply of good fibre. It is on the timely harvesting 
of the crop, the sufficient steeping of the stalks, and the careful dressing of the 
fibre, that the superior quality of the produce in a great measure depends ; but 
it is almost equally necessary that the raiqfall while the crop is on the ground 
should not only bo sufficient, but also seasonable. 

139. The high prices of the season 1871-72 threw the ryot off his guard; 
u • X- • • X. X. .. and forgetting his habitual caution he extended 

Causes of infunor lute of 1871-72. ^ \ * Ixl- xl* j xli i* -xl -l • 

the area of ms cmtivation beyond the limits of his 
working power. Just at the time, too, when the jute had to bo harvested and 
steeped, he was busy both in reaping ^e crops of aus rice and kaon^ as well as 
in preparing to sow the aman paddy. His attention being thus ffivided, the 
jute crop was neglected ; for even the ryot who could afford to pay found it 
rather difficult to procure hired labour, especially in a season when not only is 
labour more constantly and largely in requisition, but when it is also to a great 
extent crippled by the sickness .then so widely prevalent. The result was a 
crop of inferior quality. 
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141. 


Natural causes of deterioration. 


140. It has also been said to us by a majority of the jute-growers that at 

the sowing season the fareaha or paikara some 
p&ikdr* a oominon ^ijjies bargain anticipatively for the produce of 
the crop without making any stipulations as 
to the quality of the fibre, so long as it is delivered to them at an average price 
previously agreed upon. Thus these men in a manner offer a premium on the 
growth of inferior produce by encouraging the ryot to bo less careful as to the 
quality than to the quantity of the fibre ho brings to the market. Carelessness in 
tymg the jute into bundles or drums before it is perfectly dry also causes much 
deterioration. 

There are, however, many causes for the deterioration of jute, 
irrespective yf care on the part of cultivators. Even 
after taking every precaution, a ryot may become 
perfectly helpless if the rainfall happened to bo insufficient or unseasonable. 
Last year, as already observed, there was preeisely this last difficulty to contend 
against. According to the Meteorological Reporter for Bengal, the rains in 
most parts of these provinces were unusually light in 1872. Lower Bengal 
suffered from a deficiency of rain in every month of the year, and with an 
extended area of cultivation a largo portion of the fibre necessarily turned out 
to be of medium and inferior quality. Again excessive rain, by driving the 
agriculturist to reap his crop before it is mature, leads to much deterioration. 
The plants on low lands being in imminent danger of being drowned, the 
alternative is either forsaking the entire crop, or by cutting early to secure a 
crop of inferior (juality ; self-interest allows no room for hesitation as to which 
branch of the alternative to accept. In short, with a large area of cultivation 
over a very wide tract of country, on lands of very dissimilar character, and 
under very different circumstaiices, the influx of a large quantity of inferior 
jute into tne market cannot be prevented, and its measure must increase pari 
paam with the extension of the enterpi’isc. I must add, however, that there 
is nothing to show that there has been in sc any deterioration in tlie character of 
tlie jute plant, or any universal falling oft’ in the quality of its fibre. There 
is much truth in what Dr. McDonell says of purchasers becoming hard to pleases 
in a glutted market to explain the reason of the complaintr lately raised iji 
Calcutta on the subject. 

142. I now proceed to make a few remarks on the present system of cul- 
Su-gestions for improvements in tivating and preparing jute, and to indicate in what 

tiio euituro unti preparation of juto- directions it is susccptiblo of improvement. 

Most of the district officers and private gentlemen who have written 
on the subject have suggested no improvements under either head of the 
subject, being apparently disposed to leave the existing state of things 
undistm’bcd. The Bengal peasantry, fondly attached to old customs and 
traditions, arc averse to any innovation on their customary and traditional 
modes of cultivation and manufacture ; and it is n<iedlcss therefore to say that 
the Commission have received no help from them, though they would of all 
others most largely benefit by improvement. 

143. The directions in which improvements may be easily and most bene- 
ficially effected are — ■{!) selection of seed, (2) rotation of crops and observance 
of fallows, and (3) care and attention in the season of reaping, and in the 
subsequent manipulation of the fibre. 

144. It is, I believe, sufficiently well known to the peasantry that soil 

^ , intended for the jute crop must be well manured. 

Selection of seed. i -lj ^ *j j i •ii.f ‘j.’ 

ploughed, cleaned, and pulverized before it is 
sown ; but I do not think it is known that seed from well-grown plants 
produce a much better crop than those from weak, ill-grown, and unhealthy 
plants, and that a change of seeds, and seeds brought from distant fields, 
are likely to lead to improvement in the plant. Dr. J. Fleming, the then 
Inspector of Drugs, in a letter to the Secretary to the Board of Trade, in 1808, 
speaking of the sunn fibre, observes : — “ At Salsette, where it would appear sunn 
of the best quality in Hindustan is produced, the ryots never ,sow their own 
seeds, but procure every year a fresh supply for that purpose from the Mahratta 
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country or from the Malabar Coast.” And what is true of sunn is equally so as 
regards jute. A careful selection of well-grown plants for seed and the use of 
the best seed alone for cultivation might, I think, be inculcated as a first step in 
advance of tlio present system ; and it might be pointed out to agriculturists 
that an exchange of seeds between different districts might also be tried, with 
the certainty .of improvement in the quality of the fibre. On this subject 
Dr. McDonell, the Managing Director of the Serajgun^ Jute Company, 
writes ; — “ No doubt a supply of good seed would be a desideratum, and some 
means might be devised to this end, for it jiresents no great difficulty to 
establish dep6ts for the reception and disposal of the best jute seed, as I believe 
is done for cotton.” 

145. Moreover, as jute is conceded on almost all hands to be an exhaust- 

iiig crop, *no high lands should be planted with 
it oftener than once in two or even three years. 
That the productive powers of jute land have been generally over-taxed, is evident 
from the fact that of late more inferior fibre has been brought to the market 
than formerly, much of which must have been grown on exhausted soil. There 
is considerable difficulty, liowover, in carr3dng out a system of regular fallows 
at stated periods. The ryot cannot always afford to pay rent for fallow lands, 
and the prospect of recouping two or throe years’ rent by the sale of one year’s 
go(jd crop is subject to so many contingencies, natural, commercial, and domestic, 
that few like to accept it. There is besides at present a great demand for 
arable land for a variety of crops, and few (‘an afford to forego jirostmt ojipor- 
tunlty for a future contingency. In the <;aso of many ryots, a failure of crops 
on their best lands after a two 3'oars’ fallow would be tantamount to death by 
starvation, even if ihoj' could live during the fallow period on the meny of the 
niahajun. 

14(>. 1 obsei’ve that much fault has been found with the presimt method 

„ . . of harvesting the jute crop. In the i^arly days of 

plant* *""* reaping the jute Cultivation, it seems to have been tlie jiractlce 

to retip the plants when mature, or ui>proaching 
maturit3^ In a desjratcli of the Secret Committoo of the Court of T)ireetors to 
the Government of India, dated 4th December 1800, I find it staled: — “ When 
tlio seed is nearly ripe the plant mu.st bo pulled up.” l^Ir. Frusliard, writing 
to the late Hoard of Trade, in July 1802, says: — “The French j)rofe.ssors 
particularly warn us against gathering of the plant before it bo quite ripe wlien 
intended for cordage ; for, say tiny, it never lasts so long as that made from 
plant that hatli been suffered to attain to perfect maturity.” Touching tliis 
point Dr. Itoxburgh, in a memorandum addressed, in October 1808, to the 
then Chief Secretary to the Government, writes : — 

“It was pulled on the 20rd of August, when the seed was ripe, at which 
j>eriod the fibre is reckoned slroiigest, though of harsher texture than when in 
flower.” To the .same eilect is a rejiort by the Sub-export Warehouse-keeper, 
dated the 3rd October 1808, to the Secretary to tlio Board of Trade, where 
Mr. Larkins observes : “ I have invariably found pucka sutm, produced from 
a plant wliich has not been cut until the seed lias ripened uj>on it, to possess 
greater strength of fibre than the p/tool or flower fiunny ]4r. Fleming, in the 
letter alreadj^ quoted from above, observes : “ Little or no loss will bo incurred 
for tlio pucka sunn as it is called, or that which is pulled after the seed 
has come to maturity, is of equal value with phool sunn, or that which 
is gathered when the plant is in blossom. The former is coarser than the 
latter, but stronger and fitter for cordage, though not so well suited for 
canvas.” 

The above remarks made upon the culture of sunn ( Crotalaria juncea) 
are equally and in every way applicable to the cultivation of jute. Dr. 
I’leming, writing imon the subject in 1801, in the form of questions and 
answers, asks:. “ Ilow is the pat. prepared?” and answers, “exactly in the 
same manner as the sunn. , The mode of preparing it is liable to the same 
objections as that used by the natives for making the sunn, and the improve- 
ments reoommpnded in regard to the latter would be found equally useful for 
this plant.” ' ’ 
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Distinctions to be observed with 
referenco to fibre required for oordage 
and that for canvas* 


147. Inferring from analogy, I should say that jute for cordage ought to 

bo cut in seed, but for other purposes, such as the 
manufacture of gunw, carpet, &c., it should be 
reaped in flower. The latter description of fibre 

is not weak, while it is soft to the feel, and silky in appearance. Mr. Gordon, 
the Superintendent of the Gouripore Mills, cut his jute in flower, and the same 
practice is followed by a large body of jute-growers, as will be seen from their 
statements appended to this report. 

The same gentleman, in a paper which ho has written on tho culti- 
vation of jute, says: “And too much importance cannot be placed upon 
the facts that the cutting of the jute at the proper time in a great measure 
determines its quality. If cut when^the plant has just reached its full 
growth and the flowers begin to appear, the fibre will be strong, soft, and free 
from hard root, which is so objectionable ; on tho other hand, if allowed to 
stand until decay has set in, the fibre will be liard and of a brown colour, and 
no amount of care in the steeping will remedy this. No proper tanks aro provided 
for steeping in ; any small hole or ditch by tho road side is used for a time ; 
these do well enough, but quantity after quantity is steeped in the same water, 
it gets so dirty that fibre steeped in it becomes discoloured and weak.” 

148. The question next arises whether the stalks should bo steepecUn 

„ „ . ^ ^ . water at once, or after a previous stacking. Gr. 

ta mg e oro b eepmg. Buchanan, after referring to the extensive manufac- 

ture of a very coarse but strong sack-cloth from the fibre of the Crotalaria 
juncea at Bangalore, remarks : “ The plants after being cut down aro spread 
out to the sun and dried.” Dr. Roxburgh^ in a letter to Government, dated 
tho 20th April, 1808, describes tho results of certain experiments made by him 
in these terms ; “On the 22nd February last, when the plants were vigorous 
and in full blossom, twenty pretty large bundles were pulled and managed as 
follows, with tho view of ascertaining whether during tho dry season drying 
the plant previous to steeping it, as formerly recommended to this Government 
by Dr. Flefiing, adds strength to the clear fibre, which the accompanying 
samples tend to confirm, and it is chiefly with tliis view tliat I have taken 
the liberty of troubling Government with them.” Dr. Fleming, in his paper 
noticed before, remarks : “ Instead of putting the plants into water immediately 
after they aro pulled up, they should first dry them in the sun for two days, 
after which they should steep them.” 

This practice of drying the stalks for two days before steeping is, as 
tho statements of several agriculturists show, very common in tlie 24-Pergun- 
nahs, Hoogldy, Burdwan, parts of Rungpore, and in other places in Bengal. 
It might, I think, with advantage bo more generally followed, as calculated to 
conduce to the strength of the fibre. 

149. The Statistical Deputy Collector of Jessoro suggests that, after 

cutting, the stalks “ should be passed through a 
mill formed like the native kurki, used in pressing 

tho juice of the sugarcane, and after they had been broken up, the loosened 
fibre should be steeped in brick-made tanks like the indigo vats, specially made 
for that purpose, and should be bleached as soon as tho bark comes ofl easily 
and separates itself from the stalks. This would most probably render the fibre 
stronger.” There are, however, serious disadvantages to this process being 
adopted by the ryots. In the first place the injury to tho stalks will entail 
loss ; secondly, to hire the labour of pressing the stalks under rollers, and the 
cost and trouble of separating the broken particles of the stalks from tho fibre, 
which will in course of the process remain adhering to it, thereby making 
it woody, vnll add considerably to the cost of production ; and it is doubtfol 
if the improved quality of the fibre and the consequent enhancement of its 
^rice will cover the outlay. Mr. David, of Dacca, in a letter to the Com- 
missioner of Dacca, anent a system of model jute farm, has struck upon a 
similar idea, when suggesting that tho plants should be steeped in indigo vats. 
But he, however, has not shown that the cost of frequent pumping of largo 


Jnte mill* 
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quantities of water to' fill up the vats, and the interest on the first outlay for 
buildinff extensive series of vats, can be covered by the expected improvement 
in th© quality of th© fibr©. What is quit© unfolt in a hig’h-pricGci articl© liko 
iudig'o, would be a serious drawback on a low-priced staple like jute. 

150. In regard to the retting process, I must, in justice to the Bengali 

peasant, observe that he is often obliged to dllow 
*^*‘*^“**^' the plants to remain steeping longer than the 

requisite time, sometimes from want of labour, sometimes from sickness, some- 
times from the more pressing demands of other crops, and sometimes also from 
the inclemency of weather, as a . ryot with a small hut does not like to prepare 
the fibre on a rainy day, when he would be unable to dry it properly. In such 
cases the stalks are ovorsteepod, and the fibre thereby loses strength and colour. 
On this point Dr. Fleming writes “ For this no precise rule can be laid 
down, as the length of time for stooping must vary according to the temperature 
of the weather and the quality and quantity of water that is emiployed.” 
Again, “ The only general rule that can be given is that the plants should be 
taken out of the water as soon as it is found that the fibre or bark can be easily 
separated.” 

151. As to the water to be made u^ of in steeping jute, Mr. James 

Frushard, writing in 1801, remarks, that “the 
flection o water or ret ing. plants will be sooner stccped in standing water 

than in a running stream, and sooner in stagnant, putrifing water than in 
one that is clear ; but that the clear standing water is nevertheless to bo 
preferred.” The jute-growers in Bengal, as will be seen from their statements, 
are already guided by these considerations in their choice of water, and 
whenever possible they always sleep the jute stalks either in the still gulfs 
or pools of a river or in water. The difficulties to be overcome under 
this head have already been referred to in paragraph 141. 

152. The operation of separating the fibre is effected by the majoritv 

^ of ryots by shakes and ierks in the water, but 

eoparationo tie ire. both Dr. Fleming and Dr. Boxburgh are against 

this method. The former gentleman says: — “I am unwilling^ to give up 
altogether the mode of peeling by the hand, as I find it strongly recommended 
in a letter from the Lords of the Privy Council to tlio Court of Directors, 
dated the 6th of February 1803, in which it is alleged that the sunn prepared 
by peeling is likely to excel materially in strength that in which the fibre is 
dislodged from its natural situation.” Dr. Roxburgh, writing in 1808, 
says : — “ For peeling less steeping seems to be necessary than for separat- 
ing the fibre after the Bengal modes, and in the former case they are less 
entangled, and give more support to each other than in the latter.” This method 
is also familiar to some of the jute districts, and the Commission found it 
actually practised in parts of •Mymonsing and in Backergungo and Furroed- 
pore. The fibre, when peeled off, is certainly less towy, and it would, I think, 
be better if this mode were generally adopted throughout the jute tracts in 
these provinces. 

153. But whatever care and attention may be previously bestowed in the 

, cultivation of the plant and the preparation of the 

fibre, all will have been- utterly tlirown away if the 
jute be not thoroughly dried before it is made up into skeins ; and, guided by 
what I have heard, I certainly think that the wet state in which the fibre, 
either from the ryot’s carelessness, or his wish to increase the weight of the 
fibre, is too often tied up, may be safely accepted ^as one of the principal causes 
of that inferiority in its quality which has been so much remarked upon of late. 

154. The Collector of Furreedpore suggests a factory system of manu- 

fat:turing. Ho says: — “As a rule (jute) is cul- 
tivated by men of very small means, none o{ 

. Ib 


>"actory aystem. 

VJL 

whom possess the necessary * capital to purchase any kind of machinery 


however, a sufficient margin of profit would be gained by bringing a better 
article into the market, Europe jfti enterprise should be available to set up the 
required machinery. The raw plant could be purchased of the ryot, and be 
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manipidated in a factory, and if a mark was adopted as is done with silk and 
indigo, the product would, without doubt, roimburso any speculator who was 
in a position tO attempt to manufacture in a tract which so abound with all 
kinds of fibrous plants as this district.” But, as stated in pai'agrapli 149, it is 
doubtful if the improvement in the quality will be such as to cover factory 
wages for work which is done by the cultivator as a leisure-hour occupation, 
without incurring any out-of-pocket expense. 

155. The employment of machinery for the separation of fibre cheaply 

X. /!.. aod effectually would doubtless be very desirable. 
Machinery or aepara mg e re. WOuld be WOrtll the wllile of Government to 

offer premia for machines for the purpose. The primary conditions which a 
machine for the purpose is to fulfil are — ^st, that it must bo so cheap that it 
would be within the reach of the bulk of the cultivators of this country ; 2nd, it 
must be so easily worked that ryots of ordinaiy intelligence should be able to use 
it ; and, ‘6rd, it must be so simple that any village smith should be able to put it 
to order when required. Such a machine would effect a radical change for tlie 
better in the present rude and defective process of separating the fibre. The 
American E/amio machine is said to bo very effectual in separating the fibre of 
jute from its stalks; but I am no.t aware of the cost of the machine. Unless 
its cost bo so low as to bring the machine within the reach of ordinary cultiva- 
tors, it would prove unavailing, as paid factory-labour in largo establishments 
will not bo able to compete with the private enterprise of cultivators who 
devote their leisure hours to the undertaking, but who • would not and could 
not tender such leisure to factors. 

156. All improvements and changes imply greater outlay of labour and 

capital than what are now devoted to the enter- 

^Proat the only incentive to improve- disked aS long aS 

the ryot does not find that the price of his produce 
will be regulated by its quality alone ; that tlio best f;uality will command the 
highe.st price ; and that inferior fibi’e will prove the least remunerative to him. 
Something may bo done by diffusing information as to what alterations and 
changes in the present modes of cultivation and of manufacture are likely to 
improve the quality of jute; but the only demonstration wliich will really lead to 
the general adoption of improved moth.ods of cultivation and mani))ulati()n is 
profit. As long as it cannot be shown clearly that improvement in quality will lead 
invariably to higher profits, the cultivator will never abandon the process which, 
without any appreciable strain on his ro.source of capital and labour, now brings 
him such large returns. I cannot bettor illustrate this than by relerenee to the 
extension of the trade in jute in this country. As already shewn in paragraph 46, 
jute has been grown in India from about, or before, the time of the Mahal.>harat ; 
and doubtless a pretty large quantity of the fibre was jiroducod in the 
seventeenth and the ciglitecnth centuries, both fijr In^mo consumption and 
for gunnies for the packing of articles for exportation ; probably also for 
the mamifacturo of cordage in the different roperies adverted to in paragrajdi 55. 
But the raw material was never exported. Trial shipments of the fibre 
were first made in the tenth decade of the last century, and though these 
were very favorably noticed (para. 55), and laid the foundation for a 
lucrative foreign trade, no systematic, nor any material, aid was given to it by 
Government, and the exports languished from that time to the 4 ;lose of the 
third decade of this century. From Appendix H, page Ixiv, it will bo seen 
that *tho total export in 1828-29 came up to only 364 cwt,, and valued at 
Rs. 620-14-9. I have no Returns at hand for previous years, but I have no 
reason to believe that the export of the fibre in any previous year was at all 
great. From 1828-29 the trade in the fibre seems to have gone on rising very 
steadily. At the close of the first five years from tliat date the export rose to 
26,333 cwt. In tl 10 next five, the average was 67,483 cwt. The next quiri- 

S uennial average was nearly double of the preceding one ( 117,047| cwt.), and it 
oubled again in 1843-44 to 1847-48 (234,055| cwt.) This steady increase in 
the production of the fibre was effected solely by the energy of the ryots, without 
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ftny extrttn6ous &id whfltovGr. So fouDd tbo occupfltion. pTobt&blOf Bod bo 
engaged in it with alacrity, devoting his own land, time and capital to a 
cultivation which he understood thoroughly, and which he found always brought 
him a fair return. The fibre was gradually better and better known by. the 
manufacturers in England, and as the demand rose, so did the supply. The 
superior quality of Russian fiax, and its moderate price at the time was, 
however, a serious impediment in the extension of the jute trade, even if it 
had been, which it certainly was not, well known to manufacturers. Few 
would seek the jute fibre in distant India who could get the superior Russian 
flax at about the same price so much nearer home. The Russian war of 
1854-55 upset this state of things. The importation of flax was stopped, and 
English manufacturers were driven to the necessity of finding a substitute, and 
jute at this juncture appeared the most promising. It was nearly as good as flax 
in quality ; it was cheaper, and it was grown in a dependency of the British 
Crown, where it could be cultivated to any extent desirable. Tne stocks in the 
market were bought up at high prices, and the demand for the fibre in Bengal 
was brisk. The ryot perceived his opportunity, and seized it of his own accord, 
without any prompting or aid worth the name. He kept up the supply to the 
full extent of the demand, and the average of export rose :hrom 969,724 cwt. in 
1858-59 to 1862-63, 2,628,110 cwt. in 1863-64 to 1867-68, or nearly three-fold 
more than that of the preceding five years, or over eight times more than the 
supply of the year before the breaking out of the Russian war. The total 
value of this export was Rs. 6,12,95,929. The last quinquennial average was 
48,58,162, cwt., valued at Rs. 3,01,00,223. The period from 1828-29 to 1872-73 
is jtist forty-five years, and the trade has risen during that period from 
364 cwt., valued at Rs. 620 in 1828-29, to 7,255,689 cwt., valued at 
Rs. 4,23,49,620 in 1872-73. It is usual with some to descant on the apathy, 
ignorance, and want of enterprise of the people of this country generally, and of 
the ryots in particular ; but the figures here given prove beyond the shadow of 
a cavil that they are, notwithstanding their real and alleged defects, sufficiently 
long-headed thoroughly to understand their interests, and capable of creating 
and extending an industry in five and forty years to the value of nearly four and 
a quarter millions pound sterling, without any aid whatever from without. That 
they are capable, likewise, of sustaining this trade and extending it, if required, 
and made worth their while, none will, I feel certain, venture to question. As 
long as the trade will be profitable they will do all that is needed ; but strong 
common sense and long-headedness will not accejit theories for facts, nor adopt 
new methods and systems because they are new, or because they are told to 
adopt them. The new methods and systems must be proved to bo real improve- 
ments, calculated for certain to add to their profits, or they will have none of 
them. To illustrate this subject further, I may here also adveri to a fact which 
is of much moment. The high prices and heavy demands for jute in 1871-72 
were quite sufficient to induce the ryot, in the following year, to increase 
the area of his cultivation by about 30 per cent, over that of the preceding 
year ; but his customers failed to respond to his enterprise. The purchasers 
fell back, the prices fell, and the market was glutted ; as a necessary conse- 
quence the ryot was a heavy loser, and he at once redticed the area of his 
cultivation from about 925,899 acres in 1872 to nearly 517,107 acres in 1873. 
In short, the best and only incentive to the extension of the jute trade is, as in 
all other cases, profit ; and as long as European manufacturers will keep it up by 
a steady demand at remunerative prices, so long there will be regular improve- 
ments, both in the quality and quantity of the supply ; but sudden and heavy 
falls in prices will tell seriously against both. * 

157. The influence of the jute cultivation on the country and the 
Influence of onitirntion on the can- population is variously described in the local 


ditiott of tlie people. TOpOrtS. 

Jm the Sonthal Pergunnahsy Maldah, Howrah, and Bhaugulpore, the culti- 
vation, being limited to supply only the local demand for the ' fibre, has 
p^iduced no marked influence on the country, the people, dr the production 
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In Purmah. — “ The cultivation of jute,” it is said, “ has had a most beneficial 
effect both on the people and the soil. It is in man^ respects like indigo: it 
can bo grown with advantage upon land,^ which, after it has been reaped, can be 
sown with mustard, and in some cases with rice, &c.” I do not think,” adds 
the Collector of the district, “ the cultivation has had the effect of decreasing 
the amount of cereals or other crops grown, but has simply been the cause of 
more land being brought under cultivation.” 

In Julpigori, — “ The cultivation has operated beneficially. It brings 
money into the country and betters the condition of the inhabitants. Although 
cultivation of jute increases, cultivation of other crops does not decrease, as is 
obvious from the fact that much high land still lies fallow.” 

In Cooch Behar — “ The cultivation of jute contributes to the prosperity of 
the country and population. It has* not affected the production of the necessary 
amount of cereals,” &c. 

In the Darjeeling District — “ The soil being rich and fertile, the growth has 
no effect whatever on the production of cereals, &c. The profit they (the cul- 
tivators) make in jute is clear gain.” 

In the 24i-Bergunnahs. — “ The indiscriminate cultivation of jute in the 
Baraset sub-division is said to enrich the ryots who grow the crop, and the 
paikars and mahajuns through whose hands the fibre passes.” 

In the AUpore Division. — “ It does not appear that the cultivation of jute, 
as it at present exists, affects the country and population materially, &c. Owing 
to the increase of jute cultivation, the cultivation of hiri robi^ one of the impor- 
tant cereals, has become neglected.” 

In the Bussirhat Sub-divisim. — “ The cultivation is “carried on advan- 
tageously in a pecuniary point : cereals less produced.” 

In the Satkhira Sub-division. Rice is not affected by jute cultivation, 
which is a paying crop, being neither expensive, nor troublesome, nor precarious.” 
“ The condition of tno jute cultivators has decidedly improved ; indeed up to a 
certain point the condition of the people must necessarily improve as the 
market prices of food-grains will rise. No less land is used for food grains ; of 
course there is a limit to the extension of this advantage : whether that would ever 
be reached depends on Europe, not on us. Food-grain cultivation necessarily 
decreases as cultivation spreads.” 

Dacca. — The Collector considers “ the effect of the rise of the jute cultiva- 
tion is an unmixed benefit to the people, provided it is not carried to excess ; but 
again this works its own euro, and there is a reaction as there is this year. So 
long as a man keeps within the limits of the working power of his family and 
servants, his jute crop is so much cash in his pocket, and I attribute a very 
great deal of the prosperity of the cultivating class hero to the influx of hard 
cash in return for jute.” 

Backergunge. — “ In 1871 cultivators as a body acquired a good deal of 
money by the sale of jute, as the price ruled enormously high. Last year the 
loss sustained by them has been more than proportionate, the price realized 
being not even just sufficient to cover the expenses incurred in the production. 
The cultivation has not yet been carried to any such extent as to affect 
materially either the country or the people in general, or the production of the 
necessary amount of cereals, &c.” 

Furreedpore. — “ The extension of jute cultivation has, it appears, only 
affected the production of the aus paddy, which has decreased in proportion ; 
it has not in any way injuriously affected the country or population, the profits 
arising from jute cultivation Jjeing to some extent spent on purchasing grain 
from surplus-producing districts.” 

Mymensing. — “ In an economic point of view, jute has been an immense 
boon to the inhabitants of Mymensing. It has enabled them to utilize lands 
which were previously of little value, and it has poured silver into the district, 
till the great Dulk of the people are decidedly raised above a condition of 
poverty. At the same time, 1 am not of opinion that the production of cereals 
has been diminished to any appreciable extent, if indeed it has been diminished 
at all. l am sensible of the difficulty of applying abstract rules of political 
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economy to the state of things around us in India ; but the following points 
may be noticed as bearing on this part of the question : — the price of rice 
has iiot risen in the last four years ; even if the price of rice had risen some- 

what, this would have been sufficiently accounted for by the rise of price which 
would naturally follow the influx of silver rising &om the sale of jute ; 3rd, as^ 
in spite of this, rice has not risen, it follows that rice cultivation must have 
been extended and not diminished; 4tA, it is impossible, however, to say 
what quantity of the silver which has flowed in has passed into circidation, 
as, of course, only silver in circulation can aflect prices, and the quantity 
of silver hoarded in this district is very considerable. But apart from consider- 
ations of this kind, I can state with tolerable confldence, from my knowledge 
of the district and my experience ^ a settlement officer, that the production of 
cereals is not diminishing. It is seldom* that the ryot is tempted to sow jute 
upon lands which ought to be devoted to rice, as he has generally the command 
ot lands of inferior quality, which are nevertheless very well adapted for jute.” 

Rung'pore . — “ The increase in the cultivation affects the population, which 
is nearly wholly agricultural, in a very favorable manner, as far as pecuniary 
matters go ; they get much more pront out of this farming.” “ The district 
lias always a surplus of cereals, and the increase in jute cultivation has only 
affected it to mo extent that there is less rice exported since jute has tak:en 
its place.” 

Fubna . — “ The extension of the jute cultivation, especially in Serajgungo 
sub-division, has been the means of adding considerably to the income of the 
ryots. Large sums of money were made by the industry in the years 1869, 1870, 
and 1871, and the losses sustained in 1872 were not equal to the amount 
formerly gained. There has been indeed a contraction of the area of land de- 
voted to the cultivation of rice and other cereals ; the production has therefore 
necessarily suffered, though not, I believe, to an alarming extent ; but it does 
not appear to have affected the country or the population, inasmuch as the 
proportion of land under jute cultivation is considerably small when compared 
to the large area set apart for the cultivation of other crops ; and the quantity 
of rice, &c., grown therefrom is more than sufficient for local consumption.” 
♦ ★ # (t on the whole, I think that the advantages of the cultivation 
outweigh the disadvantages in ordinary times.” 

Rajshahge , — “ The cultivation of jute has improved the condition of the 
ryots, owing to the high price which ruled the market during three or four 
years, does not admit of a question. Every man will exert himself to raise that 
article which has a growing demand and a ready market, and which brings him 
a handsome return. The market will always fluctuate, and it is difficult to fore- 
tell how long the present state will continue ; the gains of past years will keep 
the cultivators in their pitch of activity for some time to come, and they will 
go on with the cultivation so long as they will find it remunerative. No danger 
need be anticipated that the extension of the cultivation of jute would cause a 
diminution of food-grains. The proportion of the land occupied in the cidtiva- 
tion of jute compared with the proportion of the arable land in the district is 
entirely small, and if a few square miles of land were devoted to the cultivation 
of jute, it cannot affect the general state of the district. The soil that grows 
early paddy will grow jute, and jute is alternated with early paddy.” 

Dinagepore. — “The present cultivation of jute affects the country and 
population favorably ; when the market is high it has no effect on the pi^oduction 
of the necessary amount of cereals, because mere is plenty of land for both.” 

Bogra . — “ Many people have enriched themselves by cultivation of jute, 
but in many instances the jute has been cultivated to suen an extent that the 
supply of other cereals has fallen short, and the people have suffered in conse- 
quence.” ♦ • * « The jute plant tends to the decrease of other crops, leaving 

^ess room for their growth, and destroying the fertility of the land in the course 
of three or four years.” 

“ The cultivation of jute is: carried enr :to a comparatively 
small extent, and hence the bianner in which it is affecting the country and 
the population.is not remarkable^ Most of the jute grovm is used by the 
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I cultirator for his domestic purpose. A portion of the surplus is sold at its 
I several markets. If there is any residue it is exported to Calcutta or elsewhere ; 
but my belief is thaV if an^hing, the district imports.”’ • * * “However 

useful jute may^ be to the people, it does not contribute to their wealth to 
an extent deserving of notice. As Jto the effect of cultivation of jute on the 
production of cereals, &c., it may be stated that the plant is sometimes grown 
as an edging to the sides of ground cultivated with hiri kulaiy aus paddy, &c., 
but this is done not so much to protect the crops from the inroads of cattle, or 
to affect them in £iny other way, as not to leave uncultivated the sides of the 
ground on which the crops are grown.” 

Hooghly , — “ Jute is a very profitable crop to the ryots ; and since its 
cultivation has increased, it has improved the condition of hundreds of ryots. 
It has in some measure superseded ' the cultivation of aus paddy and inaigo, 
which last in some places rotated with jute, but it has not interfered with 
any other produce.” 

Goalparah . — “ The jute cultivation, as it at present exists, does not in 
any way affect the country and population. It is reported by the zemindar of 
Kurubarree that the ryots of that pergunnah resort to jute cultivation somewhat 
to the neglect of the growing of other grains, even to rice, because of the 
superior profit arising from jute cultivation.” 

158. I have quoted largely from the district reports to show what the 
- . . - o • ■ different local officers think of tho effect of the 

extension ot jute cultivation in the country ; but I 
cannot, I regret, concur with them in the opinion that jute has not injuriously 
trenched upon the land which used formerly to be devoted to food-grains and 
other crops. From Appendix H (p. \xxv et seq.) it will be seen that export 
trade in jute has increased from 496 maunds in 1828-29 to 10,342,081 maunds 
. in 1872-73. At five maunds per beegah, tho 496 maunds of 1828-29 would 
represent an area of 99 beogahs, and the 10,342,081 maunds of 1872-73 an area 
of 2,068,416 beegahs, i.e, an increase of from 99 to 2,068,416 beegahs. I 
have not been able to procure returns of the export trade in gunny-bags from 
1834 to 1860 ; but tho increase from 1863 to 1872-73 has been from 28,122,524 to 
32,767,930 pieces. The pieces were not of uniform size ; some were long rolls, 
others small pieces fit for gunny bags ; their total value for tho jrcar 1872-73 
was Rs. 83,07,629, which would give an average of about 15 pice per piece. 
Calculating each piece to weigh at an average 1^ seers, the total of 1872 would 
represent 1,203,522 maunds of jute without taking into consideration tho 
quantity wasted and thrown away as useless tow, or an area of 240,704 beegahs. 
Add to this about as much more for rope and twine and for the number of gunny- 
bags manufactured in the country and sent out with increased exports in rice, 
oil-seeds, pulses, and other articles, and the total would represent tho enormous 
area of 2,549,824 beegahs of land devoted to jute cultivation for export trade 
only. The demand for jute for home consumption has also increased greatly ; 
but of that I have no data to go by, and must therefore leave it out of my 
calculation. Of the large area under jute above shown, at tho highest estimate 
one-fourth is newly reclaimed land which was not formerly under cultivation, 
and a sixteenth more, land disengaged from indigo cultivation, and the remain- 
ing eleven-sixteenths, or over two-thirds, represent the quantity which has been 
alienated principally from food-grains. I say “ principally from food-grains,” 
because it is certain that the requirements of foreign marxets have caused an 
increased cultivation of oil-seeds and pulses, and not only no land has been 
alienated from them, but a part of old rice and other lands have been devoted to 
them ; thp bulk of the alienation has consequently fallen upon rice. Tho 
demand was sudden \ it fell unequally on different parts of the country, making 
the greatest exactions on those parts where jute was most grown ; there was 
not sufficient time allowed for reclamation of wastes, and the ryot had to 
take up whatever land was ready at hand and what he could conveniently 
sparo, and the fields which^yielded food-grains were the first to yield a portion 
of their area to jute. This enormous agnation cannot but tell against the 
food-supply of particular localities ; especially as, owing to wipit of means of 
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intercommunioation and other causes, the exchange of produce between the 
different districts of the country does not take pleice freefy, and from imme- 
morial custom people look to their supply of food from their own fields. 
The gradual but steady increase in the prices of food-grains since the Russian 
war of 1854 proves this incontestibly. JDoubtless there have been other 
causes at work ; but most of these resolve into increased export, and increased 
export means larger areas devoted to other than food-crops for the people of 
the country. I ^ould add, however, that up to this time the alienation has 
not so reduced the supply of food as to be injuriously felt; while it has 
undoubtedly exercised a wnolesome influence on the cultivators by opening to 
them a new field of lucrative labour. It brings in money without malung them 
dependent upon factory men, zemindars, and mahdiuns, and has improved their 
condition generally : in some places so much so that the ^ots pay the rent of 
their lands from the proceeds of the sale of jute alone. The total culturable 
area of the country, however, is large, and there is ample room for a much 
larger jute cultivation, without making the people dependent for food from 
foriegn sources. Some details will be given on this subject in a subsequent 
paragraph. 

159. The effect of the extension of jute cultivation in the county may 

be examined here from another point of view. 
c“Hivation. ipjjg process of preparing the fibre is one which 
causes extensive defilement of tanks and hheeh 
by the rotting of the parenchyma of the bark, and it is necessary to inquire 
what effect that has on the health of the people engaged in the work, as also on 
that of their neighbours. The subject early attracted my attention, and the 
district officers and civil surgeons were accordingly requested to favour the 
Commission with their opinions on that head. The following are extracts from 
the local reports which have alluded to the matter : — 

‘ Sudder Sub-division of the ^^-IPergunnahs . — “ When jute is steeped in any 
pond or tank within a village, it emits a smell injurious to the health of the 
inhabitants.” 

Baraset.—^^ The indiscriminate cultivation of jute * * * is injurious 

to the health of the people, as it poisons the water-supply of the country, which 
is already bad enough.” 

The District Officer in Cooch Behar also expresses a similar opinion. 

Jessore . — “ The steeping of the jute plant in stagnant pools within 
villages emits a most offensive smell, and causes the drinking water to become 
very foul, and thus a source of sickness to the surrounding population is 
engendered.” 

Dacca. — Dr. Wise says: It is impossible to find out if the emanations from 
jute while steeping are injurious to health, as the hheeh are extensive swamps 
in which vegetable matter is already decaying, and it is extremely unlikely 
that the additional amount derived from the rotting jute can add in any 
appreciable measure to the noxious gases which are produced under such 
circumstances. I can, moreover, positively assert that during the past seven 
years no outbreak of cholera in this district has been traced, or even attributed, 
to the steeping of jute.” 

Mymensing. — “ My experience,” says the Civil Surgeon, Dr. Shaw, “ of the 
effect of jute cultivation upon the health of those employed in cultivating it, 
has taught me — 

1st . — That the actual cultivation of the plant is not injurious. 

2nd . — That when the plant is cut down and is undergoing the process 
of steeping, the exhalations from it are decidedly injurious. The symptoms 
I have most commonly observed in. those exposed to the influence of these 
exhalations axe nausea, head-ache, and diarrhosa. There can be no doubt 
that the continuance of these symptoms predisposes to other diseases, su<^ 
as fever, dysentery, and cholera. Last year the first appearance of cholera 
in anything like a severe form in this district was at jj^ewangunge, in the 
JamaJpore sub-divicion, whmre, owing to Vi fall in the price qf 
of it was abnost . abandoned, and whole fields of it, covexmg a laj^"^^^ 
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country, were left to rot ; the air and the water were tainted with it. Diarrhoea 
and dysentery were very prevalent ; and a very fatal epidemic of cholera 
succeeded, which, in less than a month, carried off about 400 people in the villages 
on the cAttr of the Brahmapootra, in the jurisdiction of Dewangunge thannah, 
by no means a very thickly populated area.” 

The Collector of the district writes : — “ Some officers whom I have con- 
sulted are very strongly ofopinion that, from a sanitary point of view, jute 
cultivation has had a very injurious effect. Mr. Donough, the Deputy Magis- 
trate of Jamalpore, expresses himself in the following terms on this part of 
the subject : — ‘ The atmosphere becomes so vitiated in all the localities whore 
jute is extensively cultivated by the very offensive effluvia arising from the 
stagnant water in the pools and ditches ^in which the jute plants are rotted 
previous to the fibrous barh being removed from the stalk, that soon after the 
manufacturing is over endemical cholera and other diseases break out,* and 
hundreds of the people die regularly every year at that season. And even when 
the plant is macerated in running streams, the water and surrounding air are 
similarly impregnated with the offensive effluvia.’ I give these views as those 
of an experienced officer, but not as myself in any way endorsing them. Of the 
unpleasantness of the smell there can bo but one opinion ; but an unpleasant 
smell is not necessarily unwholesome ; and the smell in question is not unlike 
that of a tan-pit, which, I believe, is considered rather wholesome than other- 
wise. I do not think there is the slightest ground for assuming any connection 
between jute cultivation and outbreaks of cholera or of any Other disease.” 

Runffpore. — Dr. Ghosc says : “ The causes of cholera are not so well ascer- 
tained as to warrant us to give a decided opinion as to whether the steeping of 
jute causes cholera or not. It may, however, be said with a tolerable amount 
of certainty that cholera is not directly produced by insanitary condition 
brought on by the process, for heaps of instances are known in which whole 
districts have been filled with the stench from the putrifying jute without there 
being a single case of cholera present in them. On the other hand, evidence 
is not wanting to shdw that, though not a direct cause, decomposing vegetable 
matter in the drinking water imparts an undue activity to the germs of cholera, 
should they be present.” 

The steeping of jute,” ho continues, “ renders impure two of the essential 
articles that keep up life, viz. air and water. During the rains, when 
ditches are full of water, jute is steeped in them. The stench that is given 
out is very disagreeable, and cannot but be a prolific cause of periodic fevers 
and bowel-complaints. In addition to these weather diseases, the breathing 
of the air must produce an imperfect condition of nutrition, making itself 
evident in an enlarged condition of tho spleen. Though these ditches are 
not used as sources of water-supply, yet after heavy rainfall they overflow 
and mix with the surface drainage, get into wells, rivers, and tanks. When 
the water-supply is thus* tainted, it must have a prejudicial effect on tho health 
of the people.” 

‘‘ It so happens that the jute-growing districts in Bengal are more or less 
malarious, and therefore it is impossible to ascertain how much of the fevers 
and dysentery prevalent in these places are owing to malaria, and how much to 
the steeping of jute.” . 

“ I am strongly of opinion that the steeping of jute has much to do with 
the fevers that prevail in the districts where that fibre is grown during tho 
months of August and September.” 

On the same subject the Collector writes : — “ It is an open question 
whether the extension in jute steeping has not affected the health unfavorably 
in making tho epidemics of cholera more firequeht and deadly.” 

I The present method,” writes the Collector, “ of soaking the 

pute in ponds and staraant pools is attended with inconvenience from tho 
i>fienBive smell which the steeping gives rise to. The health of tho men in tho 
neighbourhood whore jute is washed is considerably affected by the disagree- 
Ikble e|&uvia which rises from the water.” 
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Puhna.-^'DT. Davies writes ; “I have lately been on a tour through the 
district, visiting the jute market of Serajgunge, among other places, and 
took the opportunity of making inquiries as to the prejudicial effects of 
jute-steeping, but failed to discover that the stench arising therefrom caused 

particular diseases to break out.” * • * « TJ!© stagnant water 
in which jute is steeped, if afterwards drunk, to save the trouble perhaps 
of fetching bettor from a distance, would doubtless be apt to cause bowel-com- 
plaints of a more or less serious nature.” For this reason “ the steeping of jute 
is, to a certain extent it may be, and I think is, only to a small extent prejudi- 
cial to the inhabitants of the district in which the plant is cultivated.” 

“ I attach,” says the Collector, “ some importance to the fact that jute 
produces a most offensive smell while being steeped, thus adding a ffew horror 
to the dreadful autumn of Kastern Beftgal.” 

Bograh. — Mr. Lyons : “ (1) The living plant is not noxious to health, but 
the occupation of preparing the fibre is so, in as far as the operator has to 
work for days and hours together in water up to the middle ; hence, his o-reater 
liability to rheumatic affections, bowel-complaints, and fever. (2) Wlien the 
process of stcoiiing goes on in a rapid, running stream, say as is the case in 
the eastern tracts of this district - in the Daokola and Benyali rivers and 
other running streams, the effect upon health is not noticeable ; but whore 
the jirocess of steeping goes on in tanks and stagnant bodies of water, it 
undoubtedly affects the health of the inhabitants injuriously by producim'- 
bowel-affections and symptoms closely allied to those of cholera.” 

“ I cannot but lieliovo that the stench arising from tho steeping of jute 
plant is deleterious to health, as all stenches are.” 

“As in the places I visited the steeping was carried on in running streams 
I did not find cases of sickness attributable to jute-steeping.” ’ 

“ I have, however, little doubt in my mind that, could I visit places where 
the rotting goes on in tanks and stagnant ponds, I could find that much serious 
sickness could fairly I e attributed to infected air and water.” 

Tho Collector adds; “ Tlie smell fi*om the saturated jute bundles and from 
the water in u hich they have been immerged is prejudicial to health, fever and 
diarrluca ensuing from it.” 

^ Burdwan. — “ The immersion of the plant in stagnant pools causes decom- 
position and sends up effluvia, wliich affects the health of tho people.” 

Goalparah . — Dr. J. Slane : “ I am disposed to believe that the stcei)ing 
of jute in tanks, even though accompanied with stench, will not prcjii^ 
dicially influont!o tho health of the inhabitants residing in the neighbour- 
hood of tho tanks so long as they abstain from using the water for 
drinking or bathing. Tho more rotting of vegetable -matter in water, 
unless under exceptional circumstances, judging from analogy, does not 
produce disease. I have known large quantities of horse litter at the 
Hauj^per Stud thrown into tanks for conversion into manure, and never 
knew the slightest ill-effects produced on the health of the European officers 
and native establishment. Indeed cholera is of a very rare occurrence at the 
Stud.” 

Dr. McDonnell of Serajgunge, whoso l^ong local experience as well us pro- 
fessional knowledge entitle his opinion to weight, says: “1 do not aoree 
that it ” (jute-steeping) “ is in any respect unhealthy, or that it breed* *any 
disease. It is certainly offensive to our olfactories ; but as a case in point so is 
the water in which the indigo plant is steeped, and so is the refuse of tho indio-o 
plant; but they are well known to be otherwise than unheal tW. The drinkino- 
of the water would no doubt be injurious, but from June to September nconle 
can well find other water.” 

160. In a professional question of this kind where medical opinion is so 
Sanitary effbots of jute cultivation, discordant, it would be prcsumptuous on my part 
Opinion of tho Commiosion. to druw aiiy deductioiis. I may safely observe, 

howevOT, that if there be any truth in the opinion which attributes unhealthiness 
to offensive smells from decomposing vegetable matter, the rotting of jute in the 
midst of human habitations must be injurious, and there is no question that it is 
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extremely offensive to our olfactories. Inasmuch, however, as the rotting process 
is not generally conducted in the midst of large populations, but away from 
villages, in neglected tanks, ponds, and hhccU, whose water is never drunk, and 
also in rivers whose running waters carry away the bulk of rotting matter as 
soon as dissolved, and also a quantity in an undissolved state, the injurious effect 
of the operation cannot be felt by the people to any very large extent. As 
the operation is carried on in the months of August, September, and October, 
notoriously the mos.t unhealthy months in Bengal, there is doubtless a 
coincidence of increased disease with the season of jute-retting ; but as the 
increase of illness and mortality takes place likewise in an ecjual degree in 
those districts where no jute is manufactured, the coincidence is simply acci- 
dental, and not related to each other as cause and effect. Grcncrally speaking, 
the cultivators themselves do not attribute any unhealthiness to jute-retting. 
Of course the contamination of tanks and wells which supply drinking water 
bj’’ the overflow of rivers, ponds, and hhecls^ in which jute has boon macerated, 
is a serious matter, and, where it happens, must bo very injurious ; but this 
accident, I think, is not frequent. The percolation of the foul water through 
the soil into fountains for tlic supply of potable water is also possible, and 
it would doubtless be equally injurious ; but 1 had no means of ascertaining 
during our necessarily hurried tour in the mofussil befoi’e the rains to what 
extent it does really take place. 

161. As already stated, jute is cultivated by the ryots as a secondary 

, „ , obiect to fill up a gai) in their occupation, or ratlier 

Advauccs not uaTially taken. •’ , .i 

as a supplomontaiy artudo to rice and otht;r staple 
produce. Veiy, few, if any, devote to it exclusively, and as the out-of-pocket 
e.xpenso at the first stai’t is slight, the labour, seed, and manure, when used, 
beitig the cultivators’ own, there is no demand for advances, and a good number 
of ryots in easy circumstances carry on the cultivation without taking any 
advance from luahdjaiis or dealers. But in socino places the system of udvaiu^cs 
is in vogue. 

162. In the Barripore sub-division of the 24-Perguimahs some ryots are 

known to grow under advpnt'cs made by bciKiris 
A<u.\nco on. a. paiktirs (petty dealers). To sliow the nature of 

tlio conditions under which advances ai’o made, I apjamd copy of a f<»rm of 
contract entered into by a juto-grower in that part of the country (Appendix D, 
pp. Liii et seq). In this deed the producer, in consideration of an advance of 
Rs. 24 received by him in Kartika (October), binds himself to deliver 12 
maunds of Avoll-dried jute in Pons (December), and in case of failure he agreo.s 
to pay the value of that quantity according to the market rate of tlic day. 
Written contracts arc not, however, often made. As in other cases with the 
people of this country, so in this, the bu,siness is generally carried on under 
verbal arrangement. Written contracts when made are knoAvn under different 
names. In the Mymonsing district they arc called shdtd pdttd, or gol/tjdl ; but 
in the 24-Pcrgunnah8 these deeds are known as mold. 

163. In Dacca the advance system is not much in vogue ; but it is pre- 

valent in Rungpore, Mymensing, and Goalparah, 
Conditioim under which advances -^liore the Conditions undor wdiicli the advances are 

BTC made in Dacca, &c. I 'l-i • r 

made and received arc various. In some places tlui 
advancing party, commonly called the mahdjau, makes advances on the express 
understanding that ho is to bo repaid in jute, to be delivered at the market rattj 
of the day, and that he is also to be paid a commission of 1.^ seer of jute for 
each rupee advanced. In other places the entire produce of the field or fields 
is mlule over to the mahdjau. In case it realizes more than the sum advanced, 
the producer is allowed a refund of the difference. In one or two places tlie 
mahiijan is content to take only 2 pice on the rupee. In and about Jamal pore, 
in the Mymensing district, a ryot under advance has to ‘give to lii.s nialuljan 
5 seers on every mauud of jute sold by him to cover the charge for interest on 
the loan ; and I have the testimony of several agriculturists to the fact that in 
some instances, in addition to the 5 seers of jute, 2 pice has also been charged 
by the mahdjans by way of interest. 
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164. Appended are copies of two plaints which had been once filed in the 

. , , Court of the Moonsiff at Jamalporc, as also of 

Hims orianiagts. Contracts upon which tlie suits were based. It will 

b(! seen from those documents that the {^rowers in thc.se cases obtained advances 
in the months of February and March from certain niuhdjans, binding tliom8olve.s 
to pay in jute, and on their failure to fulfil tlieir engagements, the man who had 
received lis. 15 to .supidy nine maunds and fifteen seei's was sued for Rs. 37-8, 
witli costs and interest, and the man who had rec,eivcd Rs. 20 on condition of. 
delivc'ring fifteen maunds, was sued for Rs. 60, with costs and interest on tlu! 
accomit. 

165. In parts of Rungpore, however, the grower borrows money on the 

Term, of cm.tvaet. in u.n.gpore, plcdge of tile cro[), giving two scei's of tlic fibre for 
Goaipnrnii, Dcoru districts, «rtd My- cvery moiftli the luoiiey remains unpaid. In other 

j>arts of the same district the ryot, when taking 
the advance, binds liimself to deliver the produce of hi.s field at the market rate 
of the day, less annas four for every luaund delivered. Towards Cliilmari on 
the Rrahmaputra, when the mahdjan wislics, the rates are fixed at the time the 
contract is made, and in some instance the party receiving the advance has to 
deliver his produce at annas two less .than the market rate. 

In Goaljiarah the ryots sometimes grow the stajde under advances, which 
tluiy repay in jute, with interest at the rate of one anna to one and half anna 
])Or rujioe. 

Ill the Deora ^di.stricts the ryots, as a i-ule, do not grow under advances. 
Sometimes a needy ryot, when pressed for money, borrows it from the maluijan 
of the village and repays the loan in jute, with two to five seers of tlic fibre 
over and above each maund contracted for. 

In tbc Kisborogungo .sub-division of Mymensing the mabajan gonorally 
takes jute from the ryot, who has received an advance, at four annas less than 
the market rate on every maund ; and if the stipiilatixl (juantity is not delivered 
in the same s<‘uson, the defi<*i(nicy has to ho made good in the following year. 

166. Where juto is liot grown under advancc.s, the ryot takes the raw pro- 

Uu in and .‘teiiiri buiidlcs, iiito wliicli tho haiiks of 
ujing an .sc irig. inado Up, to tlic ucarcst hdts^ or to the 

large marts, according to local civcuiu-stances, and thovo soils it to petty 
traders, diflercntly kiiowm at dlllcront jilaces under tho names of 2^diJidrs, /arias, 
or hepdris, who take the produce away, and in their turn disjioso of it to tho 
niahajans, or merchants of greater pretension. The potty traders also go 
about witb money from homestead to homestead, making purchases of tho 
fibre, winch they either dispose of on their own account, or make over to the 
niahajans from whom they may have received advances. These itinerant 
traders, known in the eastern districits, where they have to travel in boats, as 
hhdsdnid lapdris, and elsewhere as J'urids, are to be mot witb in every district 
where jute is largely grown, and almost everywhere they stand in the middle 
hetwoen the juto-grower and the merchant. In Rungpore jute sometimes passes 
from the ryot direct to tho uialu'ijaiis themselves, who send it to Calcutta. It is 
disposed of to boptiris from Sorajgunge, who go uji in boats, occasionally with 
salt, hut oftener with cash, cither bartering for, or buying up, the juto according 
to the ryot’s choice. These beparis are generally allowed a half share in 
the profits of tlio venture by the Sorajgunge mahajans, who sell the .jute at 
that mart to native or European merchants for sliipment to Calcutta. In 
Dacca, when tho ryot owns a boat, he himself goes with his produce direct to 
the niahajans, chielly at Naraingungc. Sometimes two or more ryots club 
together and hire a boat jointly to carry their produce to market. But the 
paikar or far^a pi’ovails evcrywliore. 

167. Mr. Nolan’s graphic description of the manner in which transac- 

M* or oo„d««'„» ..to. ’ ™ i?*?. eonductfl at tUe Se. ij^ngo mart 

may, mufatis mutandis, stand for other large rural 

centres of the trade. 

“The hanks,” he says, “ are brought by boat oT'on men’s heads to the 
nearest market or hdt, one of which, is to be found within a few miles of every 
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village. There it. is sold to the bepdrisy as the dealers who go into the interior 
are called. 

“ The bepdris never give advances to tho ryots, but always pay in ready 
money. ♦■•#♦♦♦♦ 

“ The juto is next put into boats of from 50 to 150 maunds burden, and 
conveyed by tho bepdris to the exporting marts — Serajgunge, Raygunge, Pan- 
gassi, Chundorkona, Oollaparah, and Shahajadpore. There tho fibre is sold 
to the mahdjan, the merchant who remains stationary In one place and buy.s 
jute brought to him, either as a speculation, or for a commission of 5 per cent. 
In Serajgunge tho bepdri deals with the 7na/tq;ans through the agency of a broker, 
called a dollal. Sales are conducted in a floating bazaar on the river, Avhero all 
classes of traders, European as well as native, are to bo s^m daily between 8 
and 11 A.M., passing backwards and forwards in light boats, called daUnbf 
din^is^ amidst an incessant clamour of tongues. More than half the imhdjans 
are Marwarees (called Kayas), and their gay dress and tho rapid movement of 
their boats give an animated appearance to tho scene. There is 'the greatest 
noise and confusion in every side, but the real business is transacted without a 
word. The dollal tells tho tnahdjan what is the number of maunds of juto in 
his client’s boat, and whore it comes from ; ho ofters a sample, and then they 
put their hands together under a cloth. Offers and demands are indicated by 
tracing tho Bengalee figures expressing the rate per maund on the ])alm of the 
person concerned, no one else being able to know what amount is to be given 
or received. If the parties come to terms, a little jute from tho sample is 
delivered by way of a sign that tho bargain is complete. Tliis trade language, 
of signs is used at Naraingunge, and })roi)ably in most Indian marts. It may 
have been introduced by tho dollals in order to cheat tho bepdris. ’fhese 
country traders are exposed to bo dtjceived as to the price agreed to, and they 
always seem to mo to play a very ridiculous part sitting in a corner of tho bo.'it 
while strangen’s dispose of their j^roijcrty by secret signals. 

“ Tho bargain made in the broker’s boat is seldom adhered to. When the 
bepdri brings his jute to the mahdjan's ghflt, ho is told, generally with great 
truth, that it is not of as good cjuality as tho sample, and tho price has to be 
settled over again. If tho market has risen, 4he seller claims tho benefit.” 

1G8. In cases of disputes regarding tho (|uality of the article bargained for, 

a redtudion is tho usual course ; and if this cannot 
nisputus as to .luaiiiy how sottiort. adjusted by the parties concerned, arbitration is 

usually resorted to. The price is usually paid on tho twentieth day after 
purchase. 

169. Tho weight by which jute is sold in the villages and smaller markets 

varies from 60 to 96 tolahs to tho seer in tho difl'er- 
Weight ustMi. cut districts. At {Serajgunge (Pubna) tho standard 

is 84 tolahs and 10 annas, at Madariporo (Backcrgimge) it is 82 tolahs and 10 


annas, and in Calcutta it is 80 tolahs. 


170. At the mart of Serajgunge in Pubna jute is 

Anowancc 9 at 8 ak 8 ,&c.,attheS«r..j. firms from Oatodl 

gunge mart. coiumissiou of 1 poi* cout. in tlio case 


bought by tho 
dealers, on a 
of traders 


who receive advances to make purchases at tho different rural seats of produce, 
on condition that they shall dispose their investments through tho advancing firm. 
Besides this commission interest at 9 per cent, per annum has to be paid by the 
trader on the amount of the advance. The buyer is turther allowed halt a seer 
of juto upon each drum (about a maund) by way of allowance for possible error 
in weighment {dhaltd)y and an overweight of another half seer on tho sanuj 
quantity as a gratuity. The seller has, moreover, to give five seers on (;vory 
hundred maunds to tne crew of the buyer’s broker’s boat, and similar allowance 
to the buyer’s crew for weighing tho juto bought. 

171. If the seller happens to be a Bengalee, the allowance to tho Oswdl, 

Allowance* at sales. 4c.. among 08wais buyer’s crew has to be doubled, commission 

and Bengaiu. uliio is onhaiiced froiii ono per cent, to two annas 

per maund, which, however, in the case of unusually large sah.'S, is reduced to 
annas. For retail sales and small consignments it rises to 8 amias per maund. 
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172 In dealings amongst Bengali agency firms and dealers the usual 
. , commission is two annas per maund, without refer- 

gHiis ence to advances. No interest is charged on 

advances. 

The jute stores of Scriijgnnge are fed by supplies drawn by itinerant 
traders, chiefly from the districts of Rungpore, Goalparah, Bograh, parts of 
Mymensing, and Cooch Beliar. The places from which the different qualities of 
tlie jute at this mart are brought are named in Appendix B, No. 36, p. xxvi. 

173. At Naraingunge (Dacca "J the agen<:y houses charge the seller a com- 
Aiiowunciist at «uks, &c., at Narain- missioTi of from ^ anua to 4 aunas, and sometimes 

even up to o and 6 annas on each maund, less a pice 
per maund allowed ^o the broker through whom the sale is effected, the 
lighter rates being usually charged to those who do not take advances; but this 
is not invariably the case. Traders receiving advances without giving a security 
or executing a bond are soinetiraes charged 18 per cent, interest on the 
amount advanced, in addition to the commission. No Oswdls have opened 
business here. 

I'he importations to this place come from Noakhally, Burrisaul, Mymen- 
sing, Tipperah, Sylhet, and from the banks of the Luckheea. 

174. At Madariporo (Backorgunge), the largest centre of the deord jute 
Allowances at suica, kc., at Hacker- trade, tlic local mercluiiits buy Up eitlicr direct from 

th(5 gi’owers or through petty deahirs, as in the 
other marts. The purchases are made for ready money generally. No 
advances are made either to the grower or to the potty trader. 

The produce of Furreedpore and Backergunge is collected chiefly at this 
mart. 

I7a. At the two marts of Sorajgunge and Naraingunge the jute is 
„ , generally made Tip into drums before it is forwarded 

Treatment of juto nt the marts?. , r-t i • *.!• i ^ i i 

to Calcutta. Sometimes it is sent m hanks also. 


Treatment of jute nt the marts?. 


But the deord jute is invariably forwarded in skeins. 

The cost of making a hundred drums ranges from Rs. 3-2 to 4-0. 

Appendix K (pp. nxxiii to lxxvii) gives a list of the marts and markets in 
the district of Bengal in which jute is bought and sold. 

170. The Commission has not been able to collect any satisfactory returns 

of the internal trade in iutc. There is evidence 

Inter-district tniilc , .1 j i c .1 /-i 

enough to show that hu’ge (piantities or the nbro 
pass from district to district for loe.al consumption, for manufactures, and for 
des[)atcli to other places, but no figured statoment.s of the quaiitites which so 
(urculate have come to my hands. 

h’or instan(! 0 , a great part of the produce of Bogra is sent to the mart.s 
of Sorajgimge and Panga.ssi in Pubna, hut the exact quantity so sent is unknown. 
Raj.shahye also sends its jute to Serajgungc, but its moasuro is also unknown. In 
Dinageporc the gunny-bugs manufactured in the northern parts of the district, 
“ are,” says the Collector, “bought up at tho different huts and sent to Deboe- 
giingo on tho Atrai, wdiicli may be considered tho head-quarters for gunny-bags 
in this district.” “ The bulk of unmanufactured jute,” lie continues, “ goes 
down ” (it is not stated whither) “hy water; and a largo amount of gunny -hags 
are retained in tho district at the gtinges on the different rivers to pack and 
dispatch rice in.” But he has not been able to collect any details as to quantities. 

Again, the Ilooghly district is said to send a great part of its produce to 
the Gouriporc Mills, where it is manufactured cliiofly for exportation. 

From Purneah jute is sent to tho district of Mirzaporo in the North-Western 
Provinces, but in what quantities it is not stated. 

Burdwan is also said to import the fibre fo^* local use from Serajgunge and 
other jutc-producing districts of Kastern Bengal. 

During 1872 about 472 maunds were imported into Beerbhoom, 400 maunds 
being intended for the jail, whence it was mostly re-expor^d in a manufactured 


state. 

Jute is imported also into Moorshedabad from Dinagepore, Rimgpore, 
Pubna, and Maldah. The quantity so imported annually is about 25,000 maunds, 
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which mostly goes to the city of Moorshedabad and to Baluchar. Besides this 
quantity, some 20,000 maunds, produced in tlie district, are annually sold at 
Dholaan, a most flourishing Tnart on the Ganges. The importation from other 
districts is effected by boats ; but carts are generally used for transporting home- 
grown jute within the district. ' “ I believe,” writes the Collector, “ that a j)ortion 
of the jute imported into this district is subsequently exported to Calcutta ; 
but, as far as I can ascertain, little or no exportation takes place with respect to 
jute grown in the district.” 

In 1872-73, 2,564 maunds of jute are stated to liave been imported into 
Chittagong for local consumption from Naraingunge, the only mart from which 
that district draws its supplies. During tlie same period Chumparun imported 
2,200 maunds, principally for use in theindjgo factories; Tirhgot, 12,028 maunds; 
Gy a, about 500 maunds ; and Patna, about 2,000 maunds. 

But no recofd has hitherto been kept of the extent and dii’Pction 
of the internal trade necessarily existing between districts which grow jute 
largely and districts which, needing the fibre, grow it scantily, or do not grow 
it at all. There is a strong trade jealousy, which prevtmts dealers, manu- 
facturers, and otliers connected with the trade, whicli stands in the way of 
collecting information on the subject, and I regret therefore I am unable to 
submit any more detailed statement on the subject than what is afforded by 
Appendix P, p. xci. 

177. The great bulk of jute brought down to Calcutta finds its way thither 
Mcana and cost of conveying juto by wator, oithor ill couiitry boats or in steamers, 
to Calcutta. principally for exportation. 

From Pubna it is sent by water dhcct to Calcutta, or first to Kooshtea, or 
Goalundo, whence it is brought down by rail. The cost of transport varies from 
4 to 7 annas permaund. From Serajgungc jtite is conveyed direct to Calcutta, 
and the cost of transport is stated to be about 4 annas jier maund, if in boat, 
and about 10 annas, if in steamer. 

The exportation from Dinagepore takes place ^‘partly bjr land and partly 
by water.” The rivers going down before the jute is ready for shipment, it has 
to be carted to some mart further south of the districits, where it is put into 
boats, and sometimes transhipiied from smaller to larger lioats. 

“The cost of carting,” the Collector writes, “say 8 to 10 maunda in a 
cart, a four days’ journey, at 12 annas a day per cart, five days from Dtdieegungo 
to Nyabunder, and throe days to return empty.” * * ♦ “ lis. 13 isthe cart- 

liire charged for 40 Inistas ; the carts do Ihroo trips a month.” * ♦ “At Nya- 

bunder the himlaH are put into small boats, holding about 30 maunds or less ; 
boat-hire from Nyabunder to Neetpore is lis. 3 for 40 bustas. At Neetporo 
they are transhipped to large boats and sent to Calcutta or Kooshtea, Avhere 
they come in from 12 to 21 days.” The cost ol‘ carriage thence to (’alcutta 
is not stated. 

Ruiigpore sends its produce by steamer or in (country boats to Calcutta 
direct, at a cost of lie. 1-2-0 p(!r maund, or to Serajgungo at a cost of 7 or 8 
annas per maund. 

The malnijans of Shumbhoogungo (Mymensing) send jute, which they 
locally purchase, either to Naraingunge or Serajgunge, in boats of 300 or 400 
maunds burden, but it is not .stated what the boat-hire costs to either place. 
Sometimes they even forward it direct to Calcutta in charge of the 
mdvji of the boat, who is known at times to dispose of the jute on his owii 
account, and to return to the mahiljan with a false tale of wreck and total loss 
of cargo. The cost of boat-hire to Calcutta direct varies from Rs. 35 to 50 
per 100 maunds, being dearer in November and December in eacli year, when 
the rural population is engaged in harvesting the rice-crop. 

From Tipperah jute is sent by boat to Dacca, Naraingunge, and one or two 
depots on the bank of the Megna. The cost of transport is said to bo Rs. 3 to 
5, according to circumstances and distance. 

Boats bring the fibre from Purneah to Calcutta at a cost of Rs. 80 for every 
100 maunds. 
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Bo^^ra also despatches its produce in boats, taking the Muddhooporo police 
station as the point of shipment. The Collector states the cost of transit per 
maund to be as follow^ : — 

Rs. A. P. 

To Serajgungo ... ... ... 0 8 0 

„ Pungassi ... ... ... 0 6 0 

„ Calcutta ... ... ... 0 12 0 

The jute of Rajshahye is forwarded chiefly to Calcutta by boats at a cost of 
Rs. 17 per 100 maunds, and the cost is nearly the same when it is sent from 
Ramporeliat first to Kooshtoa by boat, and thence by rail to Calcutta. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway, the steamers and country boats are employed 
in the despatch of the produce of Dacca; but the largest quantity is carried 
away in steamers. • * 

The charge for the transport of a maund is said to bo as follows : — 

Rs. A. P. 

By rail or steamer from Narain gunge to Sealdah ... ... 0 11 9 

By boat from Naraingunge to Calcutta ... ^. ... 0 9 0 

In Hooghly the jute is carted or sent on pack-bullocks to tho river’s bank, 
and thence put into boats for Cahnitta. Tho cost is one pic per maund per mile. 

How and at what cost jute is exported from Julpigorcc, cannot be 
ascertained from the local re^^orts. 

Cooch Behar .sends its produce to Serajgunge by boat at a cost of 6 annas 
per maund. . 

To tho same mart Goalpara forwards jute either by boat or in steamers, 
at an expense of 4 or 5 annas per maund. 

Furreedpore exports its jute entirely by water carriage, occasionally 
direct to Calcutta. Generally it is collected at tho diflerent centres of the 
trade in tho distri(!t before transmission to the Presidency, and it is also 
forwai'd'ed through Naraingung(5 in Dacca, and Madarijjoro in Bacikergungo. 

The charge for hoat-liiro direct to Calcutta is from Rs. 20 to 25 per 100 
maunds. But according to tho distance of the local marts, it is froiti Rs. 3 to 
7 for tho same quantity if conveyed to Goalundo for transmission by rail. 

PVom Backergungo country-boats convey the j^i’oduce to Calcutta at a 
cost of from 5 to 5| annas per maund. 

Boats carry the flbro from Sylhet at the following cost for 100 maunds : — 

Rs. A. 

Prom Dukhan to Bhoinih Bazar ... ... 8 12 

,, ,, to Naraingungo ... ... 7 8 

„ Balalgunge to Blioirul) Bazar ... ... 11 4 

,, „ to Naraingungo ... ... 15 0 

Jute is carritid out of Maldah principally in boats at a cost of from 3 to 4 
annas per maund. 

In the other districts it is not likely that any exj)ortatioiis of the fibre can 
be going on, tho quantities grown being barely sufficient for local consump- 
tion. Indeed it is more jjrobablo that they dejtend in a great measufo on the 
supplies th(!y can draw from tho jute-growing districts ; but, as I have said 
before, in the absence of reliable statistics the actual, or even the approximate, 
extent of this intornal trade cannot be ascertained. 

178. To Avhat extent these different means of transport are resorted to, 

and tho (juantity of jute Carried respectively by 
Kx^rt8of.ScrBjguii{{e,NarainKuiigo, j havo no figurcs to show. From tlio inquirv 

WO made at tho three principal marts of oeraj gunge, 
Naraingunge, and Madariporo, we learnt that during 1872 the quantities exjiorted 
to Calcutta from those places were as follow : — 

Maunds. 

Serajgunge, about ... ... ... ... 8,600,000 

Naraingungo, „ ... ... ... ... 1,100,000 

Madariporo, „ ... ... ... ... 300,000 


Total 


4,900,000 
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179. No information has heen received from most of the districts eitlier of 

the quantity of jute produced or of tho quantity' 
exported. From the statements received of the 
total culturable area of each district and the area 
devoted to jute, I liave compiled the following table showing the names of tho 
several districts arranged according to the extent they produced jute, their 
respective areas of arable land, the extent of land devoted to jute in the years 
1872 and 1873, and tho tcjtal yield, as affording some data for making an 
estimate as to what their exports may be. It is, however, not very satisfactory. 
After a careful study of the yield in different districts, I could not assume it at 
a higher figure than an average of five maunds per bcegah ; in some public 
records it is accepted at three maunds, and taking into consideration total or 
partial failures, accidents and varying crops from bad and good lands, it cannot 
possibly be more than what I have estimated it at. But calculated at that rate 
the estimated area given by the district officers afiVjrd a result which is inaccurate 
on the face of it, as will be manifest on roference to paragraph 182. 

Table shotving the respectice areafi of the etfUurahle land in the (Uffvyent gate-gvou'iag 

and: their estimated annual yield. 


DISTRICTS. 


Total n\u'.i\ j 
of urablo lamli 


j uiul».*r 

jjuto ill aorosJ 


Virhlof jute I Arou inulor Yield of .into 
in inaitnds- sjiitu in uciv^j. in uniunds. 


Dinagojioro 

Rungporo ... 
Alymeiiying 

ripportih ... 


.Iiilpigorco .. 
14 'Peixuinmhs . 


Huoglil.v ... 
i;(K)oli Belinr 
l''orroc<lp*»ro. 
filofilpamli ... 
llajsliahyo ... 
Burkorguiigo 
Midnnporo... 


SiiiidtM'buiia of 24-Pi;rguiMlHllS; 
and Buokerjguiigo 


(Cuttack and Tributary 
Bunlwan 


Moors hedabad 
Noakhally ... 


Darjeeling ... 
^"owgong ... 


8 ylhc)t 
Kainroop ... 
Durruiig ... 
ChittAgODg... 


l.nibOffi) 


i,2do,soff 

2 , 919,080 


1,085, ill 


2 . 709 . 2 SO 

1 , 280,000 


2 . 80 t ,000 


2 , 02 1, 900 
1 . 271,550 
1 , 802 , 24 i 
1 , 106.733 


1 , 813.200 


1 , 200,000 

2,175.835 


1 . 050.000 


531 , 28.5 I 
. 37 . 5.000 I 


• 375,000 


13,568, V85 


7,756.105 ‘ 
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180. The quantity of jute brought down to Calcutta by land or by water 

during the years 1870-71, 1871-72, 1872-73, ac- 
Imports into a cutta. cording to the Subjoined table appears to have 

amounted to 19,133,643 maunds. The table has been compiled from the fuller 
details given in Appendices F and G, pp. Ixii, Ixiii, with the exception 
of the figures in columns 3 and 8, and of those in the third entry in 
column 6, marked which have been estimated from the area of 
cultivation and yield shown in the district returns. Column 3 gives the 
estimated quantity of jute raised and exported from the Hooghly dis- 
tret, including Howrah, which sends nearly the whole of its produce 
down in country boats. As no return of the quantity of fibre brought 
down by the Eastern Bengal Railway during 1873 was available, I have 
assumed the imports through this ch&iincl for the year at 200,000 maunds 
less than the imports of 1870-71, to allow for the smaller area cultivated. In 
column 8 is entered tlio quantity imported from the 24-Porgunnahs, which 
brings its produce chiefly in carts. The outturn of the two districts of 
Hooghly and the 24-Pergunnahs has been calculated at an average of five 
maunds per bcegah on the estimated area under jute in the years in question, 
minus the quantity locally consumed, which has been taken to bo a half maund 
to each household. The average of produce per acre is in some districts 
higher, but to be on the safe side I have adopted a Ioav figure. 
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Ih7«*7l .. 

2,494,108 

232,832 

326,110 

405,402 

1,747,402 

1,425 

554,733 

5.702,978 

1 a, C'a^jrridfir ycfjr JS71 



d 




b 

d \ 



1M71-72 ... 

3.216.843 

4lj7.(:C4 

1 278,322 

770,8^4 

2,91)3.315 

4,490 

701,583 i 

8,343,191 

h. Ibid 1872, 



d 

! 


a 

c 

d 



1S72-73 ... 

2.245,898 

232,832 

149.195 

291,953 

1,547,402 

0,151 

554,733 

ri,l>2S.4tVt 

j c. .Six iinniths i.f LS7- 




1 

1 

1 



! 

1 - 




7,906,909 

933.328 

753,933 

1,408,239 

0,198,119 

12.900 

1,811,049 

! 

19,133, )J43 

1 

.1 

d. Estiiriukid. 


Means of transport moat largely re- 
Borted to. 


181. From the above synopsis it will be apparent that next to country 

boats the Eastern Bengal Railway has been very 
largely utilized in the transport of jute to Calcutta. 
The reason wliy the East Indian Railway is not more 
extensively made use of must be obvious. The only districts whicli grow jute 
on this lino are H<Joghly, Burdwan, and Moorshedabad ; and of those Hooghly, 
including Howrah, sends its jute in country boats; and only the surplus produce 
of Burdwan and Moorshedabad, which yield jute to a very limited extent, 
finds its way down by this line of railway. 


182. These returns, however, do not convey a correct idea of the total 

quantity of jute brought to the Calcutta market. 
coSh™'* To demonstrate this I annex the following statement 

showing the total quantity of jute imported' into 
Calcutta, and t]ie quantity of the fibre, both raw and manufactured, shipped 
from Calcutta to all foreign ports, including Madras and Bombay. The figures 
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as regards the exports are taken from Appendices H and L (pp. Ixiv 
et seq .) ; — 
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2 1 

3 1 

4 

.'i 

1 

0 ' 
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Exported from Calcutta. 



i 

1 

Years. 

ImnorttMl itxto 
CnlcutUi, 
coi'dinir to last 
table. 

j 



MjuiufnetiiriMl. 

UEMAKKt:. 

i 

i 

■i 

Jute. 

' Rx^jro- 
tieiii}. 

1 

1 IhitlingH. 

Value. J 

f 

j Gunny. 

Value. 

i 

Twine 

and 

rope. 

Value. 



Mils. 

! M.ds. 

M.U. 

1 

n«. ] 

IMccos. 

i 

Rs. 1 

Mils. 

lls. 


1870*71 ... 

r),762.07S 

4,681,153 

i 

i 588,77.5 


4 i 

2,58,.55,795 

20.961,629 ! 

1 

00,18.572 j 

4,044 1 

30.41 ; 

Total ) 

viiluc of ^ Us.li»,99,oit,77i 

1871*72 ... i 

1872-7a.,. 

5,028. 4«4 

7.204.929 

7,993,210 : 

1 

229,453 ' 

i 

333,172 ! 

1,271,022 ' 

, 1 

1,731,281 1 

# 

4.17,04,350 

4,2.3,49,(i20 

27,280,889 j 
! 

32.707.930 ; 

W.68,937 i 

i 

83,07,029 ' 

10,739 j 
7,071 : 

1 Total 

85,3(KI value of) 

1 inaiiu- [•K.n. 2.l9di2,38s 
'faeiured ) 

61,435 . 

Total ... 

i 

1 9.879.292 ! 

1 

! 1,201,705 j 

1 

3,052.903 

10,90, <19.7 71 : 

I 

SI ,01x1.4 kS ' 

2,l7,9:.,13sj 

1 : 
28.115 . 1,07,200 j 



This table shows that against a total import for the last tliroe years of 
I9,18‘i,043 mauiuls there was an export of 24,i;}9,h00 maxinds of raw prodiieo, 
81,016,448 pieces of gunny-bags or cloth, and ‘28,445 mannds of twine and 
rope; or nearly fifty tjor cent, over tlie quantity returned as imported into 
Cah-utta from all ilie districts dimng the same peunod. And this is im'speotivt! 
of the quantities d(!votod to manufactures for local consumption and wastage 
in (!Ourso of manufactures for local use and exports, 

1 83. This comparison discloses so great a disproportion between the imports 

and exports, that some explanation appears to be 
Canscs of tiistnipuncy. ucccssary. Tlio Customdiouso retums of exports 

are unquestionable, and the returns f)f imj)ort8 n^ust tliereforo be taken 
as at fault, ami this arises from the fact of lax’gc (luantitios of jute hein;,'- 
brought down by country boats and carts mixed up Avitlx other articles of 
rural produce, and of whicli thcrcfoi'e no sopaiato record is kept at the 
toll offices. It is only when a boat is laden exclusively with this fibre tliat 
the quantity of its cargo is rccoi’ded as such, while mixed cargoes ax’o all 
i-eckoned by the name of whatever goods happen to be the largest in the invoice. 
Wo liavo no assurance also that the ajipliances are available, or made 
nse of, for the coiToct admeasureuicixt of the tonnage of boats passing 
the diftereiit toll-bars. Pack Indlocks arc also em]jloycd vex-y xsxteusivoly in 
most places for tlie carriage of jixt(>, and no record is kept of tJxese. 

It might also 1)0 said to ac!count for the conflict that the imports of ono year 
into Calcutta are not, as a rule, exported out of it in tlio very saitio year, but 
that the shipments are timed to the prevailing rates of freight in tlxis port, or 
to the ruling prices of the fibi’e in the markets out of India, and eoxx.scqutmtly 
th(i figures^of imports and exports cannot always tally. But this can cause a 
difference in ono year only, and is qnito insufiiciefit to expltiin the dillerencx's of 
three consecutive years to the extent they are manifest. Making every allow- 
ance, however, for these several (.'auses, it appears to mo that a large margin 
of diflerence is still loft, which cannot bo accounted for in the present state 
of our information regarding this trade, 

184. I shall now describe the sy.stem of trade in jute in Calcutta. When 

a consignment of jute x’caclxcs Calcutta by I’ail, it is 
.worfKjf oyfrtwjrfi of trade in Calcutta. cai*ted away to tlxo godowxx of the coxisignco, goiic- 
imjiorta by rail. rally atx AvutdaTf or comxuission agent, who .sells it 

at his own discretion, charging godown-ront at three pies, and commission at 
ono anna, for every maund sold. The rent is charged for the total pei iod the 
goods arc stored, without reckoning the exact time, or xnaking any difference 
for the occupation of the godown for a long period in cases wliore the sale is 
delayed. The Kdinyds of Burrabazar, however, do not follow this custom. 
They charge from Rs. 10 to Rs. 35 for each godown per month. 
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185. If a consignment is coming by country boats, the consignee sends out 

men, called Khdlgastis^ who go beyond the Bamun- 
gliata toll-house, board the boats consigned to the 
firm, and discharge the prescribed tolls, which are 
subsequently recovered from the consigner. Wheir the jute* is sold from the 
boats in which it is brought, a commission of only one anna on each maund 
sold is charged by the consignee. But if the consignment has to bo kept 
in the drat, or commission agent’s godown, three pies more are charged, as 
in the case of jute brought by rail, on account of godown*rent. 

The Aratddr, or commission agent, to whom .the consignment is made, 
acts as the seller’s broker. The produce is, however, disposed of through the 
intervention of a regular broker, who acts on belialf of the intending buyer, 
who is cither a native merchant engag6d in selling jute in bales, or a European 
exporter. The Euroj)oaii exporting firms qre the principal buyers. Occasionally, 
]jut rarely, when tlio luaiket is vciy low and the consignee is particularly anxious 
to close his account, the Araldar himself becomes the purchaser ; buf this, when 
done, usually results in a beinlmf transaction. 

When the fibre is ap 2 )rovcd of, and the terms are settled between the 
commission agent and the broker, a Jdekunddr, or examiner of the quality of the 
fibre, is called in to examine the consignment in the buyer’s interest, and to fix 
the quantity to be given over and above a maund in case the fibre be found 
wet or inferior to sample. 

180. Sometimes even before the bargain is settled, or the disposal of 
, , thfe consignment has been arranged for, the 

Aavanues by consiffnets. ^ • i -/• j j i 

or commission agent, it apjiliod to, advances to tJie 
consignee nearly the whole amount of the market value of the consignment, 
charging interest at 12 per cent, per annum. If the sale-proceeds exceed the 
amount of the advance and charges, the surjdns is remitted to the seller, who, 
on the other hand, is rcq\iired to refund the dillerenco if tlio salG-j)i*ocecd.s fall 
.short of the consignee’s tdaims. Sometimes the Aratddrs advance money to the 
jjetty traders in the jute-growing districts, charging intei’est at 12 j)er cent, per 
annum on the sum advanced, on the understanding that they would send all 
tliey can collect to the drats making the advances. The debt is discharged 
out of the price I'ealised by the sale of the juto they bring down to Calcutta. 
Sometimes a trader under advance sells his investment at a dillercnt drat or 
agency house ; but in such a case no dlffcrcnee is made in the rate of interest, 
nor any claim urged for damugt's. The usual j)reeaution taken is to seize 
through the Khdlgastis the boat as it arrives at the toll-glifl,t, and recusancy on 
the part of the ' coasigmers, or of their sujjercargoes, leads to quarrels and 
aj)j)eals to tlio police ; Imt this is not common. 

187. In addition to the commission of one anna per maund, the seller 
,, , , lias to bear the following charges in cash and in 

Charges fqr sakh.^ kill(l ' 


In cash. 


Weighing for 100 maunds 
Coolies for removing from boats . . 

„ for placing on soalos 
„ for removing from carts to godown 
Tallyman . . 

Brokerage to buyer’s broker 
Jilchandur on each cart-load 


Rs. A. P. 
0 2 0 


0 2 
0 6 


0 3 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


6 0 
3 0 


In kind. 

Jachandar .. .. 2^ seers per 100 maunds. 

Brokerage . . . . I seer per drum. 

Pdjd . . . . . . 3| seers per 100 maunds. 

Weigbman . . , . 3| „ „ 

The time for the payment of the pilrchase-money varies from three days to 
one mouth in Calcutta. 

188. It has been already stated that jute is prepared from only, two 
. . . sjjecies of plants, but there is no difference in the 

vanetiosot jute. quality of thefr respective produce. In commerce, 
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however, marked differences are noticed in the productions of different places. 
These have led a variety of specific names being assigned to jute, of which the 
following are the most common, viz.— (a) Uttaritfd, \h) Deswdl, (e) Desi, {d) 
JJeordf (e) Ndrdinganjiy {f) BdJerdbadij ( y ) Bhdtial^ (A) Karimganji, («) Mirganji^ 
(j) Jangipuri. # 

189. (a). — The first variety is by far the best. It is called Uitarigd, or 

uttariyi northem jute, because it comes from the . districts 

to the north of Serajgunge. The districts are 
Rungporo, Goalparahf Bogra, parts of Mymensing, Cooch Bohar, and Julpigoori. 
This jute recommends itself to the trade by its possessing to the greatest extent 
those properties which are essentially necessary in fibre intended for spinning, 
namely, length, colour, and strength. It is sometimes, however, found to bo 
weak, and it is never equal to the Dmi and Deswdl descriptions in softness. 
A superior quality of jute is produced, chiefly for domestic use, by the ILijung 
and Koch tribes of hill people. It comes into tho market so late as November. 

190. {h). — Next in connnercial value is tho Desivdl jute ; it goes down fairly 

with the trade on account of fineness, softness, 
bright colour, and strength. It is stated, however, 
to have deteriorated to a certain extent within the last two or three years 
from the inefficient system of drainage in tho now fields where it is grown. 
The fibre has become shorter and more rooty, and lately weaker also. Its 
name implies that it is tho native jute of Serajgunge and its neighbourhood. Such 
of it as is grown on beds are called Bilan, and what is raised in churs are 
known by the name of Chania. • But in Calcutta they jiass under the generic 
name of Deswdl. It first comes into the market in Srsivana, that is about 
tho latter end of July or beginning of August. At the present moment 
fresh consignments of this jute are more in demand than tho medium 
Uttarigd fibre. 

191. {e). — Tho jute is the produce of Hooghly, Burdwan, Jessore, and 

24-Borgunnah8. It is of along, fine, and soft fibre. 
If its defects, which are stated to be fuzziness and 
bad colour, were removed, it is believed by men experienced in the trade that 
its market value would very much be improved. 

102. (d ). — Tho staple known under the name of Dcord comes from Furreed- 

pore and Backergungc. Its Jiame is due to a vil- 
lage in Furreedpore wlicro formerly there was a large 
mart. The village has dwindled down to insignificance now, but all tho pro- 
duce of the district, as also of tho neighbouring district of Backergungc, is known 
by its name. Tho bulk of the fibre of this class is strong, coarse, black, and 
rooty, and much overspread with runners. This fibre is used for the manufac- 
ture of rope. Its value would rise if the dealers would refrain from pouring water 
on the prepared fibre, which they are said to do in order to increase the weight 
of their consignments. Occasionally small batches of this jute are met with of a 
very superior quality. 

193. (a). — The Narainganjiixjd^, which is brought from Aralia, Kurimgunge, 

Nd-Ain an £ Other jut(? Centres, locally called Mokams, of 

^ ■ tho Naraingungo mart, is mostly tho produce of 

the district of Dacca. It is very good for spinning, being strong, soft, and 
long. But from some neglect in steeping, tho fibre, by tho * time it reaches 
Calcutta, changes its original colour into a brown or foxy tint, which detracts 
from its value. 

194. (/). — The finest descrij^tion of Dacca jute is tho Bdicrdbadi fibre, 

which is raised on the churs of tho River Mcgna. 
It excels particularly in colour and softness. 

195. (g). — The jute is also tho produce of tho district of Dacca, and 

comes to Calcutta from Naraingungo. It is grown 
on churs, and is called Bhdtial because it is imported 

to Naraingungo from the south or tidal side, Bhati, of that place. ^ It is very 
coarse, but strong, and is to a certain extent in demand in the British markets 
for tho manufacture of rope. 


BAkrAbadf. 


BhAtiAI. 
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196. (4).— Karimgunji, in the Mymensing district, gives its name tea 

.... very fine description of jute which is grown there. 

Kanmgunjt. usually long, vcrj strong, and of good colour, 

partakiug to some extent of the nature of the Naraingungo or Dacca jute. 

197. (*). — The produce of Rungpore, though largo, is giporally of medium 

quality, and the worst kind of it comes from 

Mirgunge, on the Teesta, whence its name 
Mirgwnji. The cause of its inferiority has been stated in another part of this 
report (para. 96). 

198. (y). — The produce of a portion of the Pubna district is known by the 

name of Jangipuri, so called from a small village of 
angipuri. that name. It is of short fibre, weak, and of a foxy 

colour, most objectionable iox spinning. 

199. The fluctuation in the price of jute during the past three years has 

„ . , _ ^ - . boon remarkable. At Serajgunge (Pubna) superior 

which had bccn .Sold in ISH at Es'. S per 
maund, did not, during 1872, realise a price of more than Rs. 3-10 to Rs. 3-14 
per maund (Appendix B, No. 37, p. xxvii). In the present year the prices 
of the different descx'iptions at the same mart are as follows (Appendix B, 
No. 36, p. xxvi) : — 


Best 

Uttaryifi 

at Rs. 3-4, 3-6, 3-8, 

Medium 


at 

„ 2-12 

to 3-2 

Inferior 


at 

„ I-IO 

„ 2-2 

Best 

Charua 

at 

„ 2-6 

,,.2.8 

Medium and inferior at 

• 1-14 

„ 2-4 

DeswAl 


at 

„ 1-10 

„ 2-2 

Bilan 


at 

„ 2-4 

„ 2-6 


200. In 1872 jute was sold at Naraingunge (Dacca) up to a maximum 

. prico of Rs. 4-12 per maund; but in the present 

year the highest price realised has ranged from 
Rs. 2-8 to 2-12. The inferior kinds are selling as low as Rs. 1-2' and oven Re. 1 
per maund. 

201. The prices at Madaripore (Backergunge), the seat of the Dcord jute 

„ . trade, varied in the early part of 1872 from R.s. 2-2 

to Rs* 2-4 per maund* J3ut in the present year it is 
said they* have fallen as low as 14, oven 12 annas, per maund (Appendix B, 
No. 51, p. xxxv). 

202. In the Calcutta market the prices of the different descriptions of 

fibre during the past and present years appear to 
have been as follow : 

1872. 1878. 


Prices of jnte at Calcutta, 




its. A 


Rs. 

— > 

A. 

/ 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A 

TJttaryia 


4 

0 

to 

6 

4 

2 8 to 

4 0 

Deswdl 

» « ■ 

3 

8 

$9 

4 

0 

1 14 „ 

3 0 

I>esi ... 


3 

0 

if 

8 

12 

2 0 „ 

2 8 

Dcora ... 

» • • 

2 

0 


3 

0 

1 2 „ 

1 8 

Nardingan ji 


3 

0 


4 

8 

2 0 „ 

3 8 

Bakrabadi 


3 

0 

>9 

3 

8 

1 14 „ 

2 10 

J angipuri 


2 

12 

99 

3 

4 

2 0 „ 

2 8 


Preparation into bales. 


AppcmKx*Jb comprises statements showing the prices of jute (1) in Dacca of 
18 years, (2) at Serajgunge, for ten years, and (3) at Calcutta for seven years. 

203. In ‘ some parts of tho mofussil, such as Dacca and Mymensing, 

there are jute-screws whence ready made bales 
are sent down ; but these are consigned direct to 
English firms ; they never pass through the hands of Aratddrs. Of tho raw 
material, which arrives in the form of drums or hanks, a small portion is used 
for local consumption aud manufacture ; the rest are made up into bales in 
thio different screw-houses in and around Calcutta.- The charge for pressing 
Jute in a screw worked by manual labour is Re. 1 per bale of 3001b each, and 
Rs. 1-5 to 1-7 per bale of 3501b. In these presses the lower portion of the 
jute, which is hard and entangled with the bark and woody matter and, therefore, 
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cut off from tlie clean fibre, camiot be pressed. This portion is technically 
called “ jute-outting.” 

The charge for preparing bales in screws worked by steam is Rs. 1-8 per 
bale of 350fc of jute, and Rs. 1-12 and Rs. 2-6 respectively per bales of 3501b 
and 4001b of jute-cuttings. A list of the jute-screws now in work iq Bengal 
is given in Appendix M, pp. Ixxx and Ixxxi. 

204. It has been already shown {anie^ para. 55,) that tho export to Europe 
ii> p r - 1 +* commenced in the tenth decade of 

*po rom a cu a. ccntury. It is aU but certain that before 

that time it was also sent, but under the name of hemp or flax. From 1804 
the exports gradually increased, but the shipments were generally so 
insignificant that no separate account of such exports was kept in the Custom 
House. In the year 1828-29 a separate head was assigned to it in the 
Custom House records, when it came up to the extent of 496 maunds. In 
the following year the export rose to 2,422 maunds, and over since it has gone 
on increasing till it reached the largo figure of 7,255,689 cwts. in 1872-73. 
I annex the following table to show the rate at which the trade has steadily 
increased : — 



Teas. 


Quantity. 

Value*. 





Cwts. 

Qra. 

Lb. 

Ea. 

A. 

p. 

1828-29 .. 




304 

2 

0 

620 

14 

9 

1S29-39 . . 




1.77G 

2 

0 

4.169 

8 

0 

IWlO-Sl . 




73J77 

3 

0 

22,221 

H 

0 

1S31-32 .. 




23.832 

2 

0 

63.611 

1 

3 

1832-33 . 




25,333 

2 

18 

65,770 

3 

7 





69.064 

3 

18 

1,56,393 

3 

7 

1833-34 .. 




45,499 

1 

0 

1,16,753 

3 

9 

1834-35 .. 




22,9iK» 

2 

0 

53.961 

msm 

0 

183.5-30 .. 




12.426 

0 

0 

30,919 

0 

0 

1830-37 .. 




165,709 

0 

0 

4,36.007 

0 

0 

1837-38 .. 




90.800 

0 

0 

1.88,142 

0 

, 0 





337,41.5 

3 

0 

8,32,471 

14 

6 

18.38-39 .. 




107,582 

0 

0 

2.02,887 

0 

M 

1839-40 .. 



... 

81,705 

0 

0 

1,52.924 

0 

0 

1840-41 .. 




08.752 

0 

0 

1,21,285 

0 

0 

18*1-42 .. 



... 

117,105 

0 

0 

2,5.3,339 

0 

0 

1843-43 



... 

215,094 

0 

0 

4,65,032 

0 

u 





5S.'5,233 

0 

0 

11,96,057 

0 

0 

l8i;i-44 .. 




215,001 

0 

0 

5,44., 550 

0 

0 

1S44-45 




259,115 

0 

0 

5.7.'5.025 

0 

0 

184S-40 .. 




213.‘407 

0 

0 

4,53.877 

0 

0 

1840-47 




192,873 

0 

0 

8,93,123 

0 

0 

1847-48 .. 



... 

289,883 

0 

0 

6,94,003 


0 





1.170.279 

0 

0 

25,61,274 

0 

0 

1848-49 .. 




3.37,886 

0 

0 

6,90,083 

0 


1849-50 .. 



... 

391.894 

0 

0 

9.91,215 

0 

0 

1850-51 



... 

582,798 

0 

0 

19,70,715 

0 

0 

1851-52 .. 



... 

536,547 

0 

0 

18,10,.303 

0 

0 

1052-53 .. 



... 

548.«25 

(1 

0 

11,29,350 

0 

0 





2,106,750 

0 

0 j 

64,91.671 

0 

0 

1863-54 ... 




508.635 

0 

0 

16,15.783 


H 

1854-55 




792,382 

0 

0 

22.99.<>H1 

0 

0 

1855-56 .. 




880.14*7 

0 

0 

32,80,748 

0 

0 

1856-57 .. 




673, 383 

0 

0 

27.49,754 

0 

0 

1857-58 .. 




788.787 

0 

0 

30,32,039 

0 

0 





3,054,133 

0 

0 

1.29.83,406 

0 

0 

1856-59 ... 




317,999 

0 

0 

. 52,61,490 

0 

0 

lb59-60 




781,656 

0 

0 i 

29,01,328 

0 

0 

1800-61 ... 




1,006,4*3 

0 

0 

41,07,453 

0 

0 

1801-62 ... 




1,310,326 

0 

0 1 

67,17.360 

0 

0 

1802-63 .. 




1,362,196 

0 

0 

81,31,079 

0 

0 





4,848,620 

0 

0 

2.60.88,710 

0 

0 

1863-64 ... 




2,659,856 

0 

0 

1,60,80.325 

0 

0 

'i864*00 .' 



... 

2,688,263 

0 

0 

1,62.10,885 


mm 





r 3.260,263 

0 

0 

79,10,415 



1863-66 



... 

1 211,733 

0 

0 

1,93,003 


mm 





C 1.764.321 

0 

0 

08.40,380 



1806-67 .. 


... 

•“ 

1 74.980 

0 

0 

1.04,275 


mm 





< 2,411,312 

0 

0 

1^8.78,467 



1867-68 ... 


... 

'** 

1 69,324 

0 

0 

1,63,180 


n 





13,140.550 

0 

0 

0,12,05.929 

0 

0 


Avem#rc of flvo years^ 
nuantity. 


Avoraffo of fivt» 
years’ value. 


Cwts. 




67,483 


117,047? 


I 


[ 

1 


1 

I 




439,850 


710, W 


969,724 


y 2.628,110 


tts. 


31,278jt 


1,66, 491 i 


23 , 90,2111 


5.12, 


12 , 98 . 334 ^ 


25,06.681 


52,17,742 


1.22,59,180? 
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Quantity. 

Value. 

«■ 

Avora/?o of five ycar«* 
quantity. 

Average of ftve years* 
value. 



Cwts. 

Qrs. 

Lb. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Cwts. 

K$. 

1868-09 ... 

. 

< 3,m718 
\ 404.118 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,02,67.141 

10,17,4200 

0 

O 

0 

0 


t 

1869-70 ... 


C 3.112,250 
\ 327,22.’> 

0 

0 


0 

0 

, 



0 

0 

11.04,7'444? 

o 

0 



1870-71 ... 


f 3,343,ftSl 
1 420,.540 

f 5,1 40,378 

0 

0 

2,39.12,442 

& 

0 




0 

0 

0 

0 

19;43.8584? 

8,70.04,110 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,858,1621 

8,01.00.233J 

1871*72 ... 

Its 

< 908,802 

0 

0 

S8,78,40UZ 

0 

0 





1. 163.899 

0 

0 

8,21,839 

o 

0 





( 6,700,436 

0 

0 

3,77.23,02.3 

0 

0 



1872-73 ... 

• 11 

\ 1.272.344 

0 

0 

36„30,735/? 

0 

0 


1 



(. 278,909 

0 

0 

0,95,202 

0 

0 . 


1 



21,290,814 

0 

0 

1,60.60,110 

0 

0 




205, 

Places to which exported. 


c. Hcjcctioiis. I d. Cuttings. 

Originally the exports were destined almost exclusively for Great 
Britain, Bombay, and North America, taking only 
very small consignments. The exports to the first- 
named place rose in ten years from 496 maunds in 1828-29 to 107,582 cwts. in 
1838-39. The three successive decennial periods from the last-named date show 
337,886 cwts. in 1848-49, 317,999 cwts. in 1858-59, and3, 208,718 cwts. in 1868-69. 
In 1872-73 the exports to Great Britain amounted to the enormous amount 
of 5,709,436, besides cuttings and rejections, of which a total of 1,546^253 cwts. 
were sent to that country. The American demand has risen from 1,797 maunds 
in 1831-32 to 307,718 cwts. in 1872-73, in addition to 1,158,895 cwts. of cuttings 
and rejections. America is also one of the laigest, and was for some time the 
largest, customer for jute-made bags (gunny-bags) ; but of that details null 
follow in the paragraph on the trade in gunny-bags (para. 235). France stepped 
into the mart for the first time in 1836-37, when its requirements amounted 
to only 3,072 cwts., which in the following year fell to 309 cwts. Tlio first 
heavy demand made by it was in 1845-46, when it took 9,708 cwts., followed 
in the next year by 21,048 cwts., over since which exports to that country have 
gradually, out not without some vaccilation, increased: they amounted iti 
1872-73 to 137,126 cwts. Exports to Bombay have increased from 1,095 
maunds in 1831-32 tib 158,073 cwts. in 1872-73. The other ports, to which jute 
is sent are Amsterdam, Australia, Cape, Ceylon, China, Italy, Madras, Pegu, 
Straits Settlements, and Trieste. Details of the amounts of jute sent annually 
to these different places will be found in Appendix H, pp. Ixiv to Ixix. 

206. Tlic question of freight naturally comes in connexion with exports, 

hut as no information has been required by 
**^**®'** Government regarding it, and to a great extent it is 

regulated by circumstances unconnected with India, I shall pass it by. 

207. As jute is almost invariably taken by the ryot for sale in hanks made up 

into loose bundles, the opportunities for adulteration 
Ada tcratiom. very fcw, aiid detection is comparatively easy. 

Nevertheless the great and rapidly-increasing demand for the fibre has of late 
led many dishonest cultivators and traders to resort to various forms of adulter- 
ation to add a fictitious value to their goods. The most prevailing practice is to 
mix fibres of i:^erior quality in the bundles of superior produce; but, as 
observed by Mr. Nolan, tho price is considerably modified when the purchase 
comes to ho examined, and the fraud therefore is not generally very successful. 

Another form of adulteration is by water. This is done to add to the 
weight of tho fibre. Water is either poured on dry jute just when about to be 
taken to the market, or allowed to be imbibed by exposure to the night dews, 
or by making up the hanks into bundles before tho fibre is throughly dry after 
the retting process. • 

Baboo Kamsuuker Sen, the then sub-divisional officer at Kishoregunge, 
says that even “clods of earth are introduced within before the fibre is coiled 
up into tho worn bundles.” 

Writing from Jessore, the same officer says that kakta^ or tjho fibre peeled off 
without previous steeping, is used to adulterate the better sorts of jute. 
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Mr. George, of Dacca, has given it as his opinion tliat the “ adulteration of 
jute is universally practised, as bad jute is mixed with the good inside the 
iDundles.” The traders of Calcutta have found rotten fibre mixed uj:) in the drums. 

Of fibres of other than the true jute plant, which arc mixed with jute, the 
Mcstd {Hibiscus cannahinus — ante^ jjara. 12,) and the JDhenros {Ahdmosehus 
esculcntus — ante, para. 14,) are the only ones whose names have been mentioned 
to us. The Mestd is extensively grown in the doord districts, and its fibre forms 
a large proportion of the^ so-called Deora pat, which finds its way to Calcutta 
from the Gopalgunge mart in Furrecdpore. It is a strong fibre, and has a fine 
colour, closely resembling jute ; but it is not quite so soft to the feel as jute, and 
is otherwise reckoned to be inferior to it. In other districts Mestd is mixed up 
with, or bought and sold as, jute without any fraudulent motive. 

The fibre of the JDhenros is brought in very small quantities into some of the 
jute markets of the Mymensing and Dacca districts, whore it is also sold as 
jute. It is a very inferior article, and is deliberately used as an adulteration for 
fraudulent purposes. 

The general character and a])pearance of the two fibres are such that 
neither the mahajans nor the merchants ever think of assorting the Mesid and 
the Dhenros ; and it requires an experienced eye and hand to detect the s{)urious 
fibres when mixed up in small quantities in the hanks and drums of the roal jute. 

208. Taking into consideration the certainty of short food-crops in tlio 

. , . present year, it is not at all ininrobablo that the ryots 

Immediate prospects of jute. -ii ‘ i x* i‘ • • *1 r • 

Will grow as much ot tlic early rice as is possible in 
tlie approaching year, appropriating thereby, to a greater or less extent, the land 
hitherto sown with jute. It is, I believe, quite reasonable therefore to antici- 
pate a comparatively small outturn of fibre in the ensuing year. 

209. 13ut notwithstanding this transient gloom in the jirospccts of the jute 

cultivation, the oiieratioiis of the trade are active 
* ^ and extremely proiiiisiiig'. 1 ho coiihdcnce m tlie 

public in the steady and rapid px’ogross of trade in this article is also 

great. I see from the share list in 
the public prints of the 1st Decem- 
ber that the shares of the jute 
Companies noted in the margin 
arc selling at premia considerably 
in adviincc of former quotations. 
Indeed the trade has laid so deep 
a hold on the public confidence 
'that in the case of the Soebporo 
Jute Company, just formed, double 
the number of shares to be allotted were subscribed for in less than a week 
after the scheme was sot afloat. 

210. Taking only the present jute-growing tracts into consideration, the 

prdspect of the cultivation in time to come may bo 
Prospects with reference to area oi regarded as most hopeful. The sixteen districts 
present jue rues -^hicli Hicludo tlio bulk of theso tracts compi’ise a 

total area of 22,498,477 acres of arable land, and out of it only 876,324 
acres wore devoted to jute in 1872 accox'ding to the district reports, but probably 
somewhat more. Leaving the excess out of considoi-ation, a.s its extent cannot bo 
ascertained, and arguing on the figures at command, wore the demand for jute to 
double in course of the next tenyeax’s, it would only take up about one-thix teontb 
of the arable area, leaving the remaining twelve-thirteenths for cereals and 
other crops. This estimate docs not include the rcclaimablo waste lands in the 
districts under notice. Their extent is vast ; and as tlioso are being rapidly 
brought under the plough, in reality jute will not trench upon the pre.sout fields 
for the food-crops to the extent shown above. Then, there arc several districts 
where jute is not grown to any large extent now, but which have taken to 
its culture, and are gradually extending their ai’oa, and tlxeso will in a great 
measure supplement the present som-ccs of supply. Moreoveu’, duxing the time 
the reclaimed .lands will take in occupying the place of those fields which will 


Names of Companies. 

SUaro. 

Paid up 

1 Clo.shig price.s. 

naranuergur Jute ... 

100 

1(0 

13.5 to 136 

Budije-Budge Jute ... 

100 

40 

G4 „ 65 

Calcutta Juto Milla 

200 

200 

285 .. 290 

Oouriporo ... 

1,000 

1,000 

1,900 „ 1,950 
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be alienated from the food-crops by jute, those districts which cannot grow 
jute can easily raise various food-crops, and these will in the usual course of 
trade feed the jute-growers, whose earnings by jute would be most welcome 
to them. Doubtless in a country governed by custom all changes are repug- 
nant, and a transition state of agriculture and commerce must at first produce 
some disturbance of the usual order of things ; but under the incentive of gain, 
so predominant in the human breast in every part of the world, and wliich is 
of all others best able to ride rough-shod over custom^ matters will settle into 
their new course without any appreciable inconvouioncc. 

211. This opinion is shared in by almost all the district officers. With 

the outturn of 1872 in his mind the Collector of 
subject!”'* '^'Strict officers on the wiitos : “ The amount of juto grown as yet 

is not suffidient to appreciably affect the rice max’ket, 
nor would it do so wore double the amount grown.” 

Mr. Nolan, the sub-divisional officer at Serajgunge in Fiibna^ says : “ This 
part of the country is but little exposed to tho danger of famine, and I believe 
that oven if it were more liable to that calamity, it would be an advantage 
rather than otherwise to liavo a largo proportion of tho soil planted with a crop 
which is not grown for food. The, jute might succeed where tho rice failed, 
and then tho ryot would liavo something to fall back upon.” 

“ Every man,” says the distiict officer in Jiafs/iuh/c, ‘‘will exert himself 
to raise tho article whicli has a gi’owing demand and a ready market, and 
brings him a handsome return. Tho gains of past years will,” lie goes 
on to say, “ keep the cultivators in their pitch of activity for some time to 
conic ; and they will go on with tho cultivation so long as they will find it 
remunerative. ’ ’ 

In Julpigori, which, as so often remarked, is described by the district officer 
as “(^scntially a jute-growing district,” the cultivation of jute is on the iucreuse. 
“ It is a crop easily cultivated and returning good i^rofit.” 

In the Satkhira sub-division of the 24-Pcrgiiimahis, tho suh-divisional officer 
writes : “ There are, however, so many extensive tracts of low-land lying fallow 

tor want of capital and labour, that juto may bo almost indefinitely increased 
without driving rice from tho suh-division for want of land.” And this remark, 
true as regards a small area in one jute-growing district, holds good also in 
rtispcct to the state of things and the prospects of the cultivation in tliose 
vast tracts in other districts in which juto has hitherto been grown, or in 
which it may hereafter he successfully grown. 

In the report from i'wacfl/!, 1 •find it stated: “I do not think that the 
cultivation has had the ellbct of decreasing the amount of cereals or other 
crops grown, but has simply beiai the cause of more land being brought under 
cultivation.” 


212. Writing of liurd/van, whore at present juto is very scantily grown, 
. . the district officer sit\'s : “ If it be explained to the 

ryots that juto has engrossed the_ attention of Cal- 
. uitivntioii may be rxtt iuka. cul ta morchantg as a lucrative article of commerce, 

the}' will readily employ nioro lands for tho culti- 
vation of this crop than they have hitherto done. If the people utilise the allu- 
vial soil of tho Damoodar and D<dhkhorc by cultivating jute, 1 think the experi- 
ment will prove lucrative to tho cultivators. But tlie people residing in these 
([uarters are so indolent or ignorant, that they have not tho remotest idea that 
.such a measure will prove beneficial to them.” 


213. “ Tho plant is already grown as an edible in small quantities 

all over the district” of BeerhJwoniy and thougli 
u, ikcr ) moiB. ^ “ the soil of almost two-thirds of the district is 


a poor soil,” “ the eastern third,” writes tho Collector, “ is alluvial, and 1 
imagine that juto would grow there, ns well as in tho 24-Pergunnah8, for 
instance.’’ “ ratshak,” ho continues, “ is grown in the beds of old tanks of 
which the water has dried up, and also simultaneously with sugarcane.” “ .Ver} 
little labom’ is required for the cultivation of tho plant.” 
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It may also in c^o of emergency bo more largely grown in liancoom/ty 
where almost under similar conditions of soil and climate it is ahead v 
cultivated for (julinary purposes. 

214. In Midnaporey wdiere the soil of the liar Me/ials is comjjosod of 

nato. Midr.aj.ore and Nuddea. alluviuin, tlic Cultivation can also be grcatly 

oxtendod at need. 

Jute is already raised in the Boiigong and Ranagiiat sub-divisions of 
X^udJea for local consumption, and at Coomarkliali for exportation. Hero alst* 
the cultivation, which is now very limited, may be largely extended. 

215. The large old churs* in tlio eastern districts would .seem to nu; 

. • . , admirably adapted for the growth* of iute; 

Patnu. and, uitliough the soil and climate of the (listncts ot 

the Patna Division, cxccjit Tirhoot, arc representod 
to bo uncongenial to the jilant, I cannot but think that the line dcurdu in tin 
Ganges might be utilized with advantage, especially as the cultivation and 
prejjaration of the fibre would bo cai*ried on in the rainy months, when tin 
hostile influence of the dry climate would to a groat extent bo neutralised. 

210. “One cause of the depressed condition of jute cultivation in 

Ditu., Jessore. Jcs.sore,” says the Statistical Deputy Collectoi, 

IS that 111 the northern divisions of the dis- 
trict the ryet.s’ attention is engros.sod by the two most important manu- 
factures of indigo and dato-sugur. Nearly ’all the available land not oeeupied 
by food-grains i.s taken up with indigo, and the ryot linds it more prolitabli* t< ^ 
plant date-trees close to Ins homestead; * * * On tire banks of the Kumar, the 
Nobogoiiga, and the Gorai, alsii called tlio Modhoomati, the cultivation may, uc 
doubt, increase, for in the adjacent marts of Modhookhali and Syod'pon;, 
situated in the Furreedpore district, <*loso to tlic last nnmtioned river, a larg' 
ti'ado in jute is carried on, in winch somo merchants of the .Jessovo <U.stvi( t 
take an active part.” 

The productive powers of those jn’ovinces were very rocciitly put to 1 Ik 
proof, but only jjartially, by tluj demand for tlie flhre which led to the exlru- 
ordinary extension of cultivation in 1872; and the result was in every avu v 
sati.sfactoiy. Though only a viny .sin.'dl projiortion of tin; Avholo uralilo arc;: 
beyond the ordinary extent of tin? t:ultivatioii of foiuu?r yours was tlion brouglit 
under jute, the .supply of tlio fibre, even without greatly ufFocting Iho price of 
food-grains, so far exceeded the demand, both for local consumption and for tie 
markets out of India, that jute absolutely became a drug in the local ecntri>s of 
the trade. 

217- In the province of Orinsuy whore jute is already grown, but ti 
. a limited extent, and only for local use, the urc;: 

Ditto, Onssa. -i i -I’li 

oi cultivation can also bo very tionsirlerubly ei 
larged, if the pecuniary interests of the ryots coidd tlieveby be bett(?red. li 
tlio Gurjat estates the extent of land available for the purpose is immense, anb 
enterjirise is alone wanting to utilize it. 

'^rho Assistant Sujierintondent of the Trilmlartj Mchals writes : “ The 

juto cultivation is not considerable in the Gurjats, or in any part of this 
country, as the people do not know the use and profits generally derived from 
this trade, and consequently take no caro for its cultivation. It is not likol 
to increase until the pcojile understand the benefit they will derive from i‘ 
The cultivation has rather decreased in somo shape than what it was ton year." 
ago. Another reason for its decrease is that tlio people of the Jungle Mciitiis 
do not take much caro for the improvement of the cultivation, as they can d«; 
very well without it by the use of tho bark of various fithcr sorts of trees 
growing in the jungles.” 

218. Tho vast unreclaimed tracts in the Sunderbuns offer al.so very 
^ eligible fields whence iute can be drawn almost to 

Ditto, Suuderbims. i. a. xi i i 

any extent to meet the necessities of an enlargetl 
demand at any future time. Even with tho saline water and with the .srih - 

• P«rgunnaLi Bulfliikhal, which is described by the Collector of Tipporah na an aggregation of cliurs/’ already 
the iinoet jute in that district. 
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3m])i-eg-nated soil of these parts, the plant thrives luxuriantly in the few grants 
wJicie it has been tried, and there is no reason to believe that it will fail on 
land properly selected in this quarter/^* 

219. The province of Assam, with its humid climate and moist soil, offers 
Ditto. Assam. another field to jute in its vast tracts of un- 

reclaimed land. Its sparse population, its incom- 
Ijlote systenl of communication, and its want of capital, are the present 
drawbacks to its ^ progress ; but with the impetus of an extraordinary 
<leinand for the fibre, mercantile enterprise will bring about the means 
tor lymoving these difficulties. As jute is not lilcely to realise so high 
a price as tea, no such system as has been introduced for tea may be found 
practicable, or considered expedient ; but others may bo easily devised. As 
jute is a crop which requires less care 'than rice — and rice is largely grown 
in the province — local industry would suffice to bring a very large quantity of 
the fibre into the market, if only the people could be roused to activity by the 
certainty of largely remunerative returns. 

Even now “almost every native agriculturist and householder,” writes 
the Deputy Commissioner of Notegongy “ has a small plot of land of not more 
than 2^ cottahs in area at the • most, and generally of from 1^ to 1 
cottah of land, for jute near their houses.” » ♦ * Tlio people cultivate 

jute in their leisure hours, without taking that interest in it whicli they do 
for their vegetables. 

A clear understanding of gain is alone wanting to the development of the 
cultivation in Kamroopy where jute is already grown to a small extent, and where 
it can apparently be grown to any extent. 

In burning also jute is already grown, but only to a nominal extent, and 
for local consumption. The Extra-Assistant Commissioner of the Mungledye 
.sub-division is of opinion “ that jute will grow well and thrive with but little 
care and attention in this sub-division.” 

It is likewise grown in SecbsmigoTy but only for use as a pot-horb; and if 
inducoments were held out, doubtless it would bo cultivated for its fibre also. 

As regards LuckhimporCy jute used to be largely imported into the district 
from Bengal till within tlie last two or three years. “ Now, however,” writes the 
Assistant Commissioner, “tho local supply has .so largely increased, I am told, 
as almost to shut out the foreign article altogether. The import last year 
from Serajgunge (the only mart which imports to this district) is said not to 
have exceeded some 20 or 30 maunds. As the soil of Luckhimpore, as of Assam, 
generally is, I believe, eminently adapted for tho growth of the plant, it seems 
highly probable, now that its importance as a staple product is beginning to be 
known, that wo shall before long see Upper Assam exporting instead of import- 
ing the fibre.” 

220. Tho Deputy Commissioner of tho Garo Ililla writes : “ I dare say the 

jute plant would grow very well in the valleys 
between the low hills, and when the Garos are 
somewhat more advanced in civilisation I hope 

to introduce its cultivation into this district.” Should this experimental culti- 
vation bo successful, a like attempt might perhaps be made in the valleys of 
the J^laga HillSy and also of the Khasi and Jynteah Hills. 

In Cachary where it is to a small extent already grown for local consump- 
tion, the cultivation can bo greatly extended, if necessary. 

221. New ground for an extended cultivation may also betaken up in the 

ChiH-son*. “7“ 

Captain Lewin {Hul Tracts of Chittagong y pp. 4 
and 6), “is composed for the most part of a rich loam, and where in many parts 
may be found large and rich alluvial plains.” Jute, known in those tracts as 
narishy is already grown there for use both as a pot-herb and as a medicine. 

As the jute is already cultivated in these'hills, I am disposed to believe it 
likely thgt it could be grown, if it is not now grown, in Hill Tipperah also. But 
I have no information regarding this tract to guide me in arriving at a positive 
opinion. 


Ditto, Guro, Niipa, Kbasi, end Jyii- 
tooah Hills, aud Cachur. 
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222. The soil &nd cliina,te of the districts of the Chofa liiagpoTe Division 

Ditto in ChotaNagporc. wero believed to be generally unfavorable to the 

_ growth of juie ; and the cultivation was reported 

to be carried on in the districts of Maunhhoom and Singhhoom, and there it 
was^ raised to a very small extent, and for local consumjjtion only. But I find 
on inquiry that in Loharduggah the plant which yields the jute proper can not 
only bo grown, but that it ah*eady grows wild and profusely in different parts 
of the district. Mr. Peppd, the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent at Ohota Nagporo, 
wrote, before the wild plant was identified with the real jute plant, as follows ; — 

“ In these portions of the district below the plateau, such as Palamow, 
Touri Birri, and the five pergunnahs, there is no reason why it should not 
succeed ; whether it would pay I am not prepared to answer. 

“ On the plateau itself it could not be cultivated with success wdthout 
manuring well ; and if such was the case it would not answer, although it 
might bo found useful on a small scale.” * 

The only drawback at present is the want of roads ; but this would soon 
by supplied under the pressure of advancing trade. 

223. Should the demand for jute at any distant date outgrow the produc- 

..... . , r. . five powers of the Bengal provinces, there would 

Ditto in Central I^vmces. i i i /» . 

readily be found new and ample sources of supply 
in the untried tracts of country adapted to the growth of jute in other province.^ 
of India. 


Beginning with the Central Provinces, Sumbulpore, which within the 
last few years has been detached from Bengal and attached to the Central 
Provinces, may be largely utilized for the growth of jute. The settlement 
officer of the di-strict says : ‘STute is grown in nearly every villago in tliis 
district, but not foi’ its fibre, as the people are not aware that it is a 
fibre-yielding plant. It is grown here in small quantities in the sugarcane 
fields, and is only known by the name of Nallld ; but it never exceeds 
a height of from two to two-and-a-half feet, because as soon as it is a. foot or 
18 inches high, the leaves arc plucked and made into mg, or spinage, for wliicii 
alone it is grown.” 

“ If the people knew that the Nalita yielded as good a fibre as the Ainhari 
or Kmrea (in Oorya), which also is grown jiartly for its loaves, but more espe- 
cially for its fibre,” * * * “ tliey would probably grow it also. I should 

mention that only tho species Corchorus cnpsularis is grown hero ; and up till now 
T was not aware that the Nalila mg of this district was one of tho varieties of 
the article styled jute- in commercial language, as it is only looked upon as u 
vegetable, and such I took it to be.” 

As far as the inquiries directed by the local Administration have yet pro- 
ceeded (sec Reports for 18()l-(j2 and 1862-03), jute does not scorn to have been 
found growing in any other district ; but as the soil in the country comprised 
in the Central Provinces is to a large extent composed of a rich loam, it is quite 
probable that tho cultivation of jute could bo 6ucc<}ssfully introduced tliorc, 
especially in those vast tracts of waste land which have yet to be brouglit 
under tillage. 

224. British Bunnuh would next .seem to present another vast fiel< I in 

which this valuable fibre can bo raised. According 


Ditto in British Bnrmah, 


to tho Administration Report for 1869-70, 


climate of tho province is warm, moist, and depressing.” “ The soil tlironghout 
Arakan is alluvial, mixed in places witli sand.” “ Tho soil of tho delta ol’ the 
Irrawaddy is very rich, and -vv'here cultivated gives a high return.” ‘‘ Tiie 
soil in the northern portion of tlio valley of tho Irrawaddy was r^orted to bo 
well suited to the growth of cotton ; but rice is tho principal cultivation.” “ Tlu; 


soil of tho upper portion of tho Sittang valley is clayey, mixed with a good 
deal of sands.” “ The soil of the northern portion of Teuasserim is alluvial, but 
not much cultivated, though cultivation is spreading.” 

Here are tho conditions of both climato and soil specially required by the juto 
plant though it is known to grow well in almost every description of soil. And the 
Chief Commissioner of British Bunuah says that though ‘‘ no jute is cultivated 
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in this province, it grows wild.” In Akyah both the C. capsularis and the 
V. olitorius are found indigenous ; but they are cultivated for their leaves, 
wliich are used as pot-herb. The pHlnts also grow wild in the hill tracts of 
that district, where the leaves are used as an edible. In Ramree too they arb 
raised for local consumption. They are also cultivated as pot-herbs in Sando- 
way, but they are not known to be found growing wild there. From a com- 
munication since received from the Deputy Commissioner of Rangoon, I find 
that both C. capmlaris and G. olitorius^ known under the names of PeUm 
Vtne and Pelaw Yce, are grown in small quantities in the Rangoon district, 
whore tliey are “found in old toungyas, and more frequently two or three 
bushes are to be found planted close to persons’ houses. They make use of the 
loaves for putting in curry, and do not apparently use the plant for any other 
pui’poso.” In the 'rennassorim province the C, capmlaris is found wild, and the 
C. olitorms is cultivated in small quantities for use as a vegetable. 

• 225. In the North-Western Provinces it is believed that the Terai at 
. . the foot of the Kumaon Hills may be found a 

Ditto ill North-Western Provmcos. -i i i i i x* • •! it x 

suitable field for jute, the soil and climate both 
being there suitable from excess of moisture. In an interesting paper by 
Lieutenant Burgess, published in the Selections of the North-Western Provinces 
Government, Part XVIII, p. 382, I find it stated regarding the Terai: “ The 
natural moisture of the soil and the heavy dews, combined with its richness, 
make it exceedingly desirable land for cultivation, little labour bring required 
lor tillage.” The tract being unhealthy is but sjiarsely populated, and it is said 
to bear a “gigantic reed 30 feet or more in height,’’ from the fibres of which 
the string used for stringing charpoys is made. 

220. “ The plains of the Punjab,” it is said in the Administration Report 

for 1871-72, “may be described as vast expanses of 
Ditto »n unja . alluvial clay aiid loam.” * * * “ The alluvial 

plains thus constituted are intersected by the great rivers of the province.” * * * 
“In the sub-mountain portions vegetation is most luxuriant ; lower down the 
rivers exercise groat influence over the soil ; in the immediate vicinity of the 
stream are tracts enriched by its alluvial soil and fertilized by its inuiulations.” 
These are conditions favorable to the jute plant, and I find fiom Dr. Stewart’s 
“ Punjab Plants ” that both the C. capsular is and the G. olitorms arc found to 
bo growing wild in the province ; and systematic cultivation would doubtless 
contribute to the production of a quantity of fibre sufficient to help in meeting 
any future extraordinary demand in the markets out of India. 

The A gri- Horticultural Society at Lahore have recently been supplied 
with jute seed to be cultivated experimentally in their gardens. 

227. In Bombay^ I find it said in correspondence with the Government 

^ of that Presidency, that “ jute is not cultivated, 

1 oin om a.>. # * # “ at all ovcnts not to any cxteiit, to make 

it of commercial importance ; nor is the Government aware of its having been 
grown at all in this presidency, and that all jute received into or exported fi:om 
Bombay comes from Calcutta.” But in Dr. Birdwood’s “ Catalogue of Econo- 
mic Products” in that presidency, I find that both the C. capsularis and 
C. olitorius are gi’owm there for the fibre, which is correctly designated in the 
work as jute. There seems to be no reason therefore why Bombay should 
not on an emergency be made to contribute its quota of the fibre towards 
any future excessive demand. 

228. As regards Madras, Dr. Hunter writes of jute “ among other fibres 

Ditto in M.dra*. appearing to hold out the best prospects of prov- 
ing remunerative * * * as easily cultivated, 

* * • and growing in most parts of the presidency * * *. The 
demand * * * . is steady, and would probably increase if the fibre were 
prepared of a good quality.” (Selections from the Records of the Madras 
Government, No. XXIII, p. 158.) * 

The Chamber of Commerce at Madras, writing in October 1864, said : 
“It is but a few, years ago since the greater part of the jute used in Madras 
and in other parts of the presidency was imported from Bengal, and at which 
time the quantity grown locally was very limited* There is now, however, 
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nearly sufficient produced to meet the requirements of tho country, and some 
has even been exported, from which it is to bo expected, as the cultivation has 
been on tho increase, and as there is an "ttmplo held for its further extension, 
there will be in time a considerable export trade in this product. Tho local 
consumption of jute is large, and before it can form a staple of export of any 
magnitude, the home demand must be supplied by home growth.” 

From a communicationjust received from the Government of Madras, I find 
that the two Corchorii are not cultivated in the more southern qiarts of tho 
Madras presidency, at least so far as their present information extends. 

In the northern part, however, extending from Guntor in the Kristna 
district to Ganjam, including Coconada, Calingapatum, Chittavalsah, or Bimli- 
patam, and Gopalporo, the plant is cultivated to gome extent, and manufactured 
by native weavers into rope and gunny-sloth for local use. 

229. Reference has already been made {tmte, j)ara. 47,) to tho seeds of the 
ute so-called China hemp ol)tained from (Janton by 

curui jute. Roxburgh, which turned out to bo no other than 

the jute of Bengal. Mr. Blechynden, the able Secretary of the Agri-llorticultural 
Society of India, obtained in 1855 some seeds of tho said hemp from Canton, 
and found tho conclusion drawn by Dr. Roxburgh to be correct. The folh>wing 
brief note has been furnished to Government by Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & Co. 
of Calcutta, who had obligingly written to their China correspondent’s agent 
at Canton on tho subject : — 

“ In reply to your letter of the 4th ultimo, I am sorry not to bo able to give 



description, usually used for making ropes ; it is most grown in Sanhwi, about 
20 miles from Canton, but it is not an article of export from this part. The finer 
hemp is (tailed Lookma, or green hem]), and is most pj’obably the jute of Bengal, 
'^riiis is not grown near Canton (although an old book (juotes it as being grown 
here in small quantities, the Chinese deny it), but comes fivnn the Hankow 
districts, and is used for making grass-cloth, &c. Tho descriptions and j)ictures 
given of tho jute plant exactly comj)are with the Chinese hemp. I am sorry 
I can get no samples ; but this is not the right season of tho year.” 

As the quantity produced of the Chinese jute is not ap])arently large, and 
the Chinese have to import jute from India, the extent of which is annually 
increasing, competition need bo apprehended from that quarter lor at least 
some time to come. 

280. Competition of a serious kind, however, may bo apprclicndcd from 

North America. In some of the States of tho North 
Amenoanjutc. Ainoricau IJiiiou tho jute j)Iaut has been very 

successfully introduced, and has already been found to bo more remunerative 
than cotton. It is very likely that in a short time the bulk of the re(iuiremcjits 
of the United States will bo supplied by home-grown fibre, and the demand 
oil India will fall off— as regards gunny-cloth it has already fallen off~aiid 
in time American jute will l3c in a position to compete witli the Indian 
produce in tho markets of Europe. Some details regarding the state of jute 
cultivation in America are given in Appendix N (pp. Ixxxii to Ixxxv). 

281. All tho various forms into which jute is converted by native manu- 

facture resolve themselves into throe, viz. cordage, 
Jute manutucturc. clotli, and paper, which, under different conditions 

and circumstances, assume very different names. 

232. Of cordage the range is great, from the thinnest twist, such as is fit 

for weaving, to thick ropes for hawsers for large 
boats ; tho intermediate grades being twine and 
cords of various degrees of thickness, adapted to the different economic pur- 
poses for which such articles are required. According to Babu Ramcomal Sen 
(Transact. Agri-Horticultural Society, ii, 9, pp. 79 and 80), jute is made into 
thread or twine in three different ways : — 

small bundle of fibre is either tied at some elevation to a post, 
Or suspended from some pa^rt of the roof. Filaments sufficient for the required 
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thickness of tho thread or twino are detached from the lower part of the 
bundle, and being tied to a dherd or reel, are spun from .the left to the right 
hand till sufficiently twisted. Tho thread or twine thus made is first wound 
round the body of the reel and afterwards made up into a ball called lote. 

“ Secondly. — The next method is by the use ot an instrument called Wcur^ 
which is turned upon tho thigh, or tho sole of tho feet. 

“ Thirdly. — Ine fibre is also spun by a machine called Gkurgurra, similar 
in principle to the contrivance used by seamen in spinning yam for use on 
board ships.” 

The first two methods are adopted for twino of moderate thickness, 
which is intended for use as cords, either in the shape in which it is first pro- 
duced, or subsequently double^, trebled or made manifold, to give the necessary 
thickness to the cord : coarse cloth is also made of the twist produced by this 
process. Tho second method is especially adapted for making twist for weaving 
line cloth. The third is best suited for thick ropes, which are sometimes made 
from twelve to twenty-fold in thickness. Tho twelve-fold ropes are mostly used 
for tying jute bales. 

233. Gunnycloth is made of very different qualities to adapt it for tlie 

various purposes for which it is used. For con- 
■Vanetiesoi gmmjcioth. veniencc of description, the different varieties, how- 

ever, may be arranged under three heads ; first, such as are thick and close- woven, 
like good canvas ; second, such as arc thin, dense and close- woven ; and third, 
such as are thick, coarse and loosely-woven. 

234. Of the first, or thick, close- woven gunny, which has the generic name 

of gim, tdt, and chat, there are nine varieties, named 
Hack cloth. after the different marts from which they arc im- 

ported. Their names are : — Pachdgore, Amrahdti, Udyiganje, Deviyanje, Dnlal- 
ganje, Jayaganje, Sdhehganjc, Ndruyanganje, and Fdteyd. The best of these is tho 
JLmrahdii, which for fineness and density of texture, and uniformity of make, 
far excels the otliers. All these varieties, however, have their sujicrior, middling, 
and inferior qualities, and these, in trade language, are known as Nos. 1, 2, and 
No. 1 is sufficiently dense, for packing rape-seed, linseed, poppy-seed, and 
other small grains, as also sugar. It was formerly known by the name of 
chilcangani ; but that name has now been assigned to first quality g-unnies pre- 
pared in European mills. No. 2 is fit for bags for rice, vetches, and other seeds 
of a larger size than linseed and the like. No. 3 is narrower than the lust, but 
it is purchased largely by the NAkhodils for packing rice, and also for the oiitej- 
covering of sugar when double bags arc used, and this is frequently the 
case. 

235. The thin, close-woven fabric is common in parts of Maldah, Dinagc?- 

pore, and liungpore only, and also among the Coch 
line cloth. other aboriginal tribes near tho foot of the 

Ilimalaya, where it is used as a garment by the poorer qjasses of women. It is 
known by tho name of mekli by the people of the northern districts generally ; 
but in Darjeeling, it has the local name of dhoJtrd. In Gooch Behar a variety 
of mekli is made of jute and cotton mixed ; this is commonly dyed of a blue 
<!olour with white and red stripes, and is used to sleep on. There is a superior 
description of this, which is used as wearing apparel. 

236. The coarsest kind is ordinarily used for sails for country boats, and 

, . , for packing large bulky articles, or as outer coverings 

Coarse loose y-woven c ot i. articles enclosed in cloth or fine gunny. This 

coarse cloth is known by the name of gun-chat, i.e., chat, or piit-made cloth 
adapted for sails, gdn. At Dacca it is called kdchd chat or immature gunny, 
and is there used principally for making bags for packing betel-nuts. 

237. The ordinary mode of weaving gunnies for bhgs and other coarse 

n loses is thus described by Babu Ramcomal Sen 
le paper noticed above 

“ Seven sticks, or chattee weaving-posts, called tand yard or warp, are fixed 
upon the ground, occupying the length equal to tho measure of the piece to be 
woven, and a sufficient number of twine or thread is wound on them as warp, 
called iand. The wai’p is taken up and removed to the weaving machine. 
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J^wo piecGS of wood Ero plEcod Et two onds^ whicli Ere tied to tlie ohciTiy End 
okher^ or roller ; they Ere mede fest to the khoti. The helut, or treadle, is put 
into the wErp ; next to thEt is the sarsul ; a thin piece of wood is laid upon the 
warp, called chupan or regulator. There is no sley used in this, nor is a shuttle 
necessary ; in the room of the latter a stick covered with thread, called sm(/d, 
is thrown into the warp, as woof, which is beaten in by a piece of plank called 
le^no, and as the cloth is woven it is wound up to the roller. Next to this is a 
piece of wood called khetoncj which is used for regulating and smoothing the 
woof ; a stick is fastened to the warp to keep the cloth straight.” 

Except where superseded by foreign implements or machinery, it is 
believed that the manufacture of jute cloth by the people is still carried on more 
or less after the method above (lescrib<jd. The finer varieties of mcklia are, 
however, woven very nearly in the same way jis ordinary cotton cloth. 

238. The varieties of thick gunnycloth noticed above are what are 
, , . , . current in the Calcutta market ; but in the Mofus- 

Local varieties of gunnies. *1.1 ^ i i 

811 there arc other names current, and the sizes of 
which they are made also vary, and some of these are noticed in the following 
extracts from the district reports : — 


Kishorgunge . — “ Four kinds of bags — maal, chain, mona, and khuti, are 
manufactured. Maal is two and half cubits in height. It is made of a piece 
of gunnycloth five by two cubits. A chain is one and half cubits in heiglit, and 
made of a piece of gunnycloth three by one-half cubits. Mona is a bag of 
smaller size, and is made of two cubits of gunnycloth by throe-fourths of a 
cubit. A kimti is half a cubit in height. It is made of one cubit of gunny- 
cloth by six inches. Two seers of jute is used to a maal, one seer to a chain, 
six chittacks to a mona, and tliree cliittacks to a khuti. A 7mtal is sold at five or 
six annas, a chala three annas, a mona at four pice, and a khuti at two jiice.” 


Hooghlg. — “Hopes, gunnyclotli, and gunnybags, are the only doscrijitibns 
of articles made of jute in this district. The extent of the manufacture 
of gunnycloth has been much reduced since 1870, when the demand for 
tlie article in the American market stopped. While there was such a demand, 
the uniform breadth of the gunnycloth throughout the district was 45 inches ; 
but the breadth has been now generally reduced to 2(> or 27 inches, to adapt 
the cloth to the manufacture of gunnybags. Gunnybags are manufactured 
only to a small extent in this district ; and the manufacture of the article in 
large quantities by Eurojican agency at Barranugger, Mahosh and Gurepa, 
has greatly put down native enterprise in this respect.” 


Darjeeling . — “ Dhokrah, measuring about two and half or three yards long 
and half a yard wide when first turned out, three of these strips are sown 
together and make, what is termed, a dhokrah or floor eloth, or is spread on a bod ; 
the poorer classes sometimes make garments of it. Tungkec, or a fine descrip- 
tion of gunnybag, measuring about five feet six inches by two feet three indies 
in the piece ; this is doubled, and sewn along both sides, thus making a bag, 
about two feet nine inches by two feet three inches, weighing from three to 
three and half seers. Tunghee is used chiefly as pads for pack-bullocks and tattoos. 
Borah, or the ordinary gunnybag, measuring five feet by two feet in the jiiece, 
and when sewed up give a bag two and half feet by two feet, weighing from one 
and hdf to one and three-quarter seers. The stuff is sewn into bags by the 
purchaser.” 

Dinagepore . — “ Gunny sheets . — The gunny is not usually made into bags 
here, except for local use ; it is made into sheets, the size being five feet four 
inches by two feet five inches, which forms into a bag when the ends are 
sewn up, half the above length and the same width’: these bags weigh aljout 
one and a half seers.” 

Rungpore. — “ The manufacture is exclusively carried on by women, especially 
Hindus of Rajbungsi caste, who twist the thread and weave the bags at their 
leisure hours. These bags are woven by a simple process called punja henow. 

^ The’ bags are generally eight feet long and three feet broad. The tats (long 
pieces) used to prepare purdahs (screens) are made thirty feet long and one 
and a quarter feet broad.” * 
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MMnapore. — “The articles manufactured from jute are principally — {1) 
gunuybags ; (2) string, cord, and rope ; (3) kampa^ a net-like bag for carrying 
wood or hay on bullocks; (4) a strip of stuff for tying bales of 

cotton or cloth; (5) dola, a swing on which infants are rocked to sleep; 
(6 ) shika, a kind of hanging shelf for little earthen pots, &c. ; (7) dulina^ 
a floor cloth ; (8) heera^ a small circular stand for wooden plates, used parti- 
culai’ly xwpoojahB; (9) painters’ brush and brush for white-washing ; {\(i) 
a waist-band worn next to the skin ; (H) gocMirdariy a hair band for women ; 
(12) a net bag used as a muzzlo for cattle; (13) parchula, false hair 

worn by players ; (14) rakhi-bandhan^ o, slender arm* band worn at the Rakhi- 
poornima festival; and, (15 1 dhup^ small incense sticks burnt at poojahsy 

239. The use of jute for the ma: 5 iufacturG of paper will bo noticed lower 

down in connection with materials for the manufac- 

Manutactureofjatepapor. ^ ^ 

process followed does not difllcr materially from that adopted for tlie same purpose 
with old rags, &c. 

240, In tlie following tabular statement are shown the various articles into 

, which jute is now manufactured, either for local use 

Extent of manufacture. - " ... , x*.* j? xt, .oi 

or for exportation, and the quantities of the fibre 
consumed in the manufactures. The figures are necessarily more or less 
approximate, it being impossible to obtain correct returns on the subjcjct. 
Some of them are on their very face grossly incorrect. 


Statement showing the qualities and quantities of jute manufaetwed, and description of tnannfac- 
tures in the Districts of Bengal, where manufactures exist. 


- ■ ' ■ - - 

...z . — 

— 

- ■ ■ 

. .. . ...... . 

Districts. 

FiVjres use<l in manufactures. 

How much iiiid what fibres 
used in ejmh district. 

Deseript iOTi of manu- 
facturea. 

flow disposed of. 

Burdwan 

Bc<frl)hoc)in 

Midnnporo 

Hoogbly 

24- Pernuliiuihs* . . . 

JOSKOW 

Both good and inferior jute 

Dosi, Doolag lingo ami Narain- 
Kunge juto. 

Koshta, Naskarkani, Kaiigra 
jute, Ac., &o. 

Dcsi jute 

Juto 

Ditto 

3.50 mounds of good, and 
ft.avu luaiitids oi inhu'ior 
jute. 

About OOO mainids... 

Cannot be estimated 

120.000 maimds annually... 

fi40 maunds 

780 luaunds 

(riinny cloth uimI bag.s, 
twine and ropes, 

Oimny bags only 

Gunny, roi.)C8, strong cord 

Roj>es, gunny cloth, and 
gill my bmis. 

Gunny and twine 

Gunny for bag.s and sailsi, 
twine uiid rofKJs, 

Sold for local nsu and ox- 
ix^j’tod to i/JiUaitta. 

ExiK)rtcd. 

Gunny Iwiga chiotly ex- 
po rU‘d. 

Ex|XirU}tl. 

Exported. 

Soil! lit hats, and exported 
to Ibickergiinge. 

Kutigporc ... ... 

Ditto 

50,187 maumis 

Fajjer, gunny bags, and tats. 

.Exported and locally used. 

Mfihifth 

Ditto 

25,000 maimda 

Gunny clotii, pafier, and 
thread. 

Sold at h&ts, and locally 
used. 

Pubna 

Baboon, llenilnl, Shoyuee, 
Mesta and Desi. 

1 ,350 maunda 

Gunny cloth and chats ... 

Exportwl and locally used. 

Diiiaffcporo 

JuUi 

Inifiosfiibld to give ... 

Gunny and twine 

Ex|xtrted and locally used. 

Oooch Behar 

C. Capsularis 

Not known 

Codrso and fine gunny 
cloth and uickli cloth. 


Darjcelirw 

Red, white and Mamli, Em- 
leah and Cbcra-mura. 

Hardly possible to give ... 

Gnniiy clulb. Ushing nets, 
and it/po. 

Locnlly uschI, and surplus 
sold at hats. 

Julpigoreo 

Jute 

Ono- fourth into gunny 
bavs. 

Gunny bags 

One-fourih lo<!ally used jind 
thrtH)-lourths ox]x>rted. 

l>acca 

Mesta and Coshta for paper, 
inferior juto for other pur- 

pl>i«CS. 

SM),000 inauiids 

Rope. bags, paper, sails, 
twine, and gunny sliccts. 

One-fourth locidly used 
and three-founhs exported. 

MymonsitiJif 

CTro:i.tcr proportion of inferior 
juto, 1 

maundfl 

Qunuy bags and paper ... 

Locally used. 

Baokcrgwn(?c 

Ditto ditto 

600 maufids 

Gunny bags and paper ... 

Locally used and exported. 

Furreodpore 

Deal. Bogi, Belnn, Mesta . . 

l,7<8) maiinda 

Gunny saiL twine, and cord. 


Ohittftffon#? 

Jute 

I,2h0inaunda 

Rope and gunny 

Locally' used. 

Tipporat) 

Ditto 

2,125 mounds 

Gunny bags 

Locally used and exported. 

Noakhally 

Inferior jute, but Mesta for 

pniKJr. 

105 mounds 

Gunny ropes and paper ... 

Locally used. 

Hhaugulporo 

Jute 


Strings 

Locally used. 

Cuttack 

Ditto ••• <•* 

500 maunds 

Gimny cloth, rope, and 
pa|>or. 

Locally used. 

Sylhet 

Ditto 

403mauDds 

Gunny bags, and gunny 
clothe sboo^. 

Locally used andexportod. 

Hoorsbedn-bod ... 

Ditto 

1 

38,000 maunds > ... 

Ropes, gunny bags, sack- 
cloth, packs for bullocks* 
and nets* 

Used locally. 


* Banket only 
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241. Little need be said here about the manufacture of jute in local 
Manufacture in English mills. English mills. ^ There are six mills worked by 
. « , ... , , European machinery and agency, now in existence 

in Bengal, and they belong to the following Companies 


Baranagore Jute. Mills Company. 
SerajgimM Jute Company. 
Calcutta Jute Mins Company. 


Serampore Jute Mills Company. 

GourijKtre Jute Company. 

Port Clostor Jute Mauufactiuing Company. 

With the^ exception of the factory at Serajgunge, the remaining five mills 
are situated in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The number of looms in 
work in these factories range from 100 to 500, and the total number is about 
1,500. Most of these mills arc increasing the number of their looms, and now 
mills aro in course of construction for ^le Budge-Budge Juto Mills CoiupaTiy, 
the Secbpore Jute Company, the Champdani Company, tho Sealdah Company, 
and the Soora Ci^mpany. 

The mills already at work consume about 700,000 maunds of tho fibre 
annually. When the new looms and mills will be at work in course of the next 
year, the consumption will rise from 40,000 to 50,000 tons per year. Tho manu- 
factures turned out by tho existing mills consist of wool-packs, twill-bags, and 
plain bags, Of which 25 per cent, aro reserved for local use, and 75 per cent, 
are exfiorted to Australia, Burmah, Colombo, Madras, and Bombay. 

242. The quaixtity of manufactured jute exported during the past ton 

years is shown in Appendix L (np. Ixxvii and 
cxxviii). It shows an increa.se or gunnies from 
28,122,524 pieces in 1868-64, to 32,767,930 in 1872-73. Tho increase in the 
export of jute, twine, and rope during the same period has been from 647 cwt. 
to 5,051 cwt. Originally the Americans were the largest buyers of gunny- 
(iloth, but their demand has fallen from 7,195,409 pieces in 1866-67, to 1,914,104 
pieces in 1872-73. 'Phis falling off has, however, been compensated several 
fold by increased exports to Bombay, Burmah, and other places. 

Papek-making. 

243. I now proceed to submit, with reference to orders of the Government 
of India in the circular letter No. 129, dated the 26th January 1873, tho follow- 
ing remarks on the various materials available for tho manufacture of paper and 
paper-making in Bengal. 

244. The materials originally used by the Hindus for writing were leave.s 

and bark. The former were probably tho earliest 
used, and from them letters in Sanskrit were named 

patra, literally “ leaf,” though the secondary meaning of letters, and latterally 
of newspapers, have now been intimately associated with it. When leaves and 
bark first came into use, is still a moot question ; but, as very ably pointed 
out by the late Dr. Goldstiicker, in liis learned essay on Panini, the time must 
date from many centuries before the Christian era. What tlio plants wore 
from which tho leaves were taken it is impossible now to detennine. Within 
the last twelve hundred years or more three species of palm, viz. the JBorassua 
Jlabelleformis, the Corypha ialiera, and the Corypha elaia^ have yielded the bulk 
of the writing material for tho Hindus. Before that tlio inner bark of tho 
bhuij tree {Betula bhojpatra) was most in use, and allusions to it aro to bo 
met with in works two thousand years old. The early Aryans, in their 
settlements in the Punjab and along tho foot of the Himalayas, must have 
foGiid this material ready at hand, and employed it for various purpbso.s 
of domestic economy, as well as for writing. At present its use is 
limited to the lining of hooka-snakes and to writing amulets on, which are 
enclosed in gold, silver or copper beads, and home on the person as charms against 
evil influences. For this purpose tho hark is held in high esteem on account of its 
lasting quality, for though thin and fragile to look at, it lasts for centuries with- 
out decay : in- one instance a piece of bhurj bark about two thousand years old 
was found in the sanctuary of a Buddhist tope. Simultaneously with leaves and 
bwk, the Hindus have used paper for writing for many hundred years. 1 am 
informed that Sanskrit MSS. written on paper have been frequently met -mth 
wJiich date over five hundred years. How long before that paper first came into 


Early notices. 
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use ill India I have not been able to ascertain. Block-printing on paper got 
into currency in Thibet in the sixth or seventh century of the Christian era ; 
and in Cashmir the use of paper and papier-mache ware became com- 
mon at least twelve hundred years ago. It is well known that the Chinese 
first -discovered the art of making paper with vegetable fibres, reduced by 
maceration and pounding into a pulp, about two thousand years ago, 
and the Thibetans must have learnt it from the Chinese. It is probable that 
the Hindus of the plains got the art from the I’hibetans directly, or through 
the medium of the Cashrairis, — most likely from the latter, as Cashmir paper 
has always been held in the highest esteem m this country. The exact date 
w'hen this took place I know not ; but this must have taken place long before the 
last five hundrcid years, as the extant IJISS. are said to be written on paper of a 
very good (juality, and much time must have elapsed from the beginning of the 
art tQ the time when it attained a high stage of perfection, such as is evinced 
by the MSS. in question. 


245. No information is available regarding the process which was 

„ ^ L .. . . formerly adopted by the Hindus in manufacturing 

Notice (if paper ui the Ain-i-Akbari. r-r • 

paper. In the Ain-i-Akbari a notice occurs ot varie- 
gated paper, the mode of preparing which was introduced by a celebrated scribe 
in the time of Akbar ; but no detail is given of the manner of prcjiaring it. 

246. In 1832 the native manufacture was extensive, and, according to 

_ ^ , ... Hr. Carey, who wrote an article on tlie subject for 

publication mtho 1 ransactions oi the AgTi-llortj- 
cultural Society” (Vol. II, p. 809), was carried on in the districts of Burdwan, 
Balasore, Patna, Sliahabad, Behar (now Gya,) Dinageporo, Dacca, Moorsheda- 
bad, and Calcutta. Tho quantity then made was so large that after supplying 
the wants of Bengal, it left an ample margin for exportation as an article of 
commerce to tho Upper Provinces and tho countries to tho oast. Tho [laper 
made in the Burdwan district then carried off tho palm for its superior quality. 

247. The materials used in this manufacture in 1832 consisted, according 

to the authority quoted above, of “ ( 1) flax or hemi) : 

• (2) jute ; (3) blJ, worn-out gunnv bags, purdalls, 

sails, &c.] (4) old paper and cuttings of the edges of paper collected from book- 
binders and paper-makers ; (5) damaged cotton ; (6) rope cables, &c. ; (7) nets ; 
and (8) oakum.” 


248. The native method of manufacture is thus described in detail by 
„ . - - . . r. . Babu Ramcomul Sen in the “ Transactions of the 

Ag,.;.H„rtu,ultural Society” (II, p. 88) ;— ■< The 
bags or flax is cut or torn to pieces and thrown into a large gumla or 
earthen vessel and kept tliore dipped in water for a day or two. It is often 
agitated, and now and then the water is changed, when tho dirt with which 
these articles are generally impregnated goes oflF ; tho fibres are then taken out arid 
the water squeezed out of them, after which they are exposed to the sun to dry. 

“ The thread, or fibre, is then put into another gumla, with a quantity of 
fresh hemp and old paper mixed with a quantity of lime, and burnt sajee-metee 
dissolved in water, and left there for some days, till it becomes soft or partially 
rotten, when it is taken out of tho vessel and sent to tho pounding machine 
called dlionkee or pedal, which is made of solid timber 10 to 16 feet long, and 
12 to 25 inches broad, and of a proportionate thickness. The mortar is con- 
structed either of stone, or it is carved out of a piece of timber and lined with 
iron ; the pestle is made of iron or wood covered with an iron lid called goola. 
The machine is drawn by from 2 to 6 men, and there is a man who feeds it 
with materials. 


“ When it is reduced to a sufficient fineness or liquidity, it is formed into 
lumps or parcels sufficient for one day^s work. » 

“ The pulp is then thrown into another gumla, diluted with clear water, 
and allowed to remain there for some time. If the pulp is not clear enough, 
the water may be changed without agitating its contents, which settles at the 
bottom. A quantity of lime and water of sajee-matee is afitorw^ds thrown 
into it, and agitated repeatedly by a paddle-formed wooden stick- 
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“The operator or maker sits on the brim of the reservoir, and lays 
a square frame called chowka made of \vood, upon which the sieve maUo 
of fine split baniboo, woven with horse^s hair, termed chatree, is placed. 
He first agitates the water soup. There are two sticks called ch/ipd and 
hachka, by which the chatree is held close to the chowka. Ho dips tlic^ 
sieve into tlie gumla and draws it deep enough so that the machine is carried 
through the middle, and raised upon the surface. ’ It is then gently sliaken in 
order to equalize the substance that settles upon the sieve, upon which a thin 
layer is collected. Wlien equalized and settled, ho raises it from the gumla 
and lays it upon a piece of square board kept on his left side, and so continues 
the operation until from 200 to 250 sheets or layers are laid upon one anotlun*. 
The board, with the layers on, is then rchioved to the drying place, and anotlun- 
board jilaced upon it with a lioavy stone or log of \Afood laid over the same, and 
allowed to remain in that state during the niglit to enable the water to oxudi> 
and the paper to dry. 

“ The next morning the sheets are taken up one by <me and laid upon 
matted walls or clean grass plats to dry. When dried, they are gathered jtnd 
made into parcels of froni 50 to 100 sheets each, and removed to tlio beatin.g 
machine called pitna, . or a piece of thick timber half buried in the ground, 
the upper part of which is concave, plain and smooth, like the washer’s cloth- 
beating log. iriie sheets arc laid upon the wood with one hand, and mallet 
held by the other, witli wbieli tlus p.aper is beaten, softened, and smoothed. 

“ The next process is the sizing. A quantity of lino Arwal ric(! or wheat is 
first pounded, strained, boiled witli wabu’, and strained again through fine 
cloth, and kept in a pot ; then large boards, well smoothed or planed, are placed 
upon the grrmnd, the sheets of })apcr are laid flat one at a. time ajid (laubed 
with the paste. This part of the work is generally done by the females and by 
old men. It is performed with tlic palm of the liands with dry tipula 
(Duara) or brushes made of soft fibres for that purpose. 

“ The sheets are drit;d in the shade, or in a mild, gentle sunshine, and ar(^ 
then eolloctod and put into a prtjss; if the paper be of fine quality. They are 
afterwards ruhbe<l or glazed with gila (seeds of Mimosn, shells or 

stone balls ; the <?dgos arc then cut off, and the sheets folded and bundled into 
(juires and lotted into guddies, and corges, in the usual manner: 24 sheets 
make a quire, and 10 quires a guddy.” 

Tlui class of men employed in tins manufacture were called, after tlieir 
trade, Kagsecs or “ paper- makers.” 

249. I shall now reproduce from "Martin’s Eastern India (I, j). 344,) an 

account of the local manufacturo in the Behar district, 
Ditto m Bohiir. wlicro it Iiud formerly attained some extent : — 

“ A considerable quantity of paper is made at Beliar and Arwal. It is 
whiter than that made in Ronggopur ; ljut has all its other imperfections, ami 
that of Behar especially is les.s durable, while the least dampness in the air 
occasions common ink to sink, so as to form almost illegible blots. It i.s only 
ink made of the cakes prepared as above-mentioned that can bo used witli such 
paper. At Bohar the paper most commonly made is that called duftHri^ which 
is 19 X 17-1 inches a sheet, and is that used in common business; but other 
kinds of a larger size and rather sujicrior quality are made, when commissioned. 
The materials are old bags of the These are cut into .small, 

pieces, and having been soaked in water are beaten with the instrument 
called dherdd. The pulp is then put on a cloth strainer, washed witli water, 
and dried on a rock. This substance is then put into a cistern with some ley of 
soda, and is trodden witli tlie feet for some hours, after which it is in tlie same 
manner washed and dried, and tho.so operations with tho soda are in all 
porfoi-med six times. The bleached pulp is thou put into a cistern with a largo 
quantity of water, and is diligently stirred with a stick for about three-quarters 
of an hour, when it is wrought off into sheets as usual. The moist sheets are 
stuck on a smooth wall and dried. Having been rubbed with a paste made 
of flour and water, they are then smoothed by placing them on a plank and 

y 
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rubbing them with a stone. The expense and profits of making seven reams 
are as follows : — 

“ Forty-two seers {86Jtb) of old bags, Es. 2 ; 42 seers impure soda, Es. 2 ; 42 seers lime 
for making the ley, Ee. 1 ; labourers for heating with the dhenki^ Ee. 1-12; a man to stir about 
the materials, As. 8 ; pasting and smoothing the paper with a stone, As. 5 ; flour and flrewood 
for making the paste, As. 2-6 ; drying the sheets. As. 4 ; cutting the paper, 6 pice. — 
Total Es. 7. . ■ 

“ The ream consisted of 10 quires, each containing 24 sheets, and sells 
]>y wholesale at Rs. 8-12, so that the maker has Re. 1-12 profit. He does 
nothing but form the sheets, taking them as usual from the cistern on a frame, 
which retains the paper, and allows the water to escape. He makes- about one 
ream a day; and, if ho works 316 dt^s in the year, he will earn about Rs. 80 
a year ; and, hi fact, those people are m easy circumstances. In the 30 houses 
at liehar are 100 men, and in the 13 divisions exclusive of Arwal, that are in the 
district, there aio probably 40 houses, or in all 140 men, who, at the rate above 
mentioned will make paper to the value of Rs. 32,000 a year.” 

paper produced on the opposite side of the Sone river in 
Shahabad was known as Arwal paper, which, 
although made of the same materials, was whiter 
and more durable than that made at Behar, and was commonly used by Persian 
wu’itcrs all over Bengal. Each maker usually manufactured five bales in the 
year, and each bale contained 20 reams. 

“Two bales of the first quality at Es. 4 a ream, Es. 160; 2 boles of second quality 
at Es. 3-8 a ream, Es. 140 ; 1 bale of the third quality at Es. 2-8 a ream, Es. 50. — Total 
Es. 350. 


250. The 


Ditto ill Shahabiid. 


“ The total paper therefore made by 20 beaters will bo worth E.s. 7,000. The following 
is the statement that I procured of the annual expense attending each beater : — 

“To, 2,620 seers (46 S. W.), or about 3,069lt) of old bags or nets, which are still bettor, 

Es. 57-8; to soda 2,340 seers, or 2, 762tb, Es. 45; to lime, the same quantity, Es. 30; to 

flour for paste, Es. 5 ; to cloth for strainers, baskets, &c., Es. 2 ; to moulds, or frames, 

Ee. 1-3; to labourers for beating, &e., Es. 80; to working off the sheets, Es. 25; to 

drying and smoothing, Es 7-15-6; to pasting, Es. 5 ; to cutting and packing, Es. 16.— 
Total Es. 286-6-6. 


“ Tlte neat profit, therefore, on each beater, besides paying every person for 
his labour, is Rs. 73-9-6. The materials were divided into five equal shares, 
each capable of making one bale. Under the beater of the implements is a small 
cistern, tlio bottom of which is stone. In this is at once put the fifth part of 
the old bags or nets, with a large quantity of water, and it is beaten for six 
days, after Avhich it is washed on a strainer. It is then beaten two days witli 
a ley of soda, wa.shcd and dried. This beating with the ley of soda is done in 
all nine times, after each of which the pulp is washed and dried. In dry 
cold weather each subsequent beating occupies eiglit or ten days ; in the hot 
season five or six days are sufficient. The paste, when thoroughly bleached, 
is formed into sheets as u.sual. All the sheets formed in one day are in the 
evening placed under a plank, on which two or three men sit for about an hour 
to squeeze out the water. It is then stuck on a wall, and falls off next morning 
when dry. It is then pasted on one side and dried, and then it is pasted on 
the other .side and dried, rubbed with a stone, and cut square. All the paper- 
makers here also are Mahomedans. The Mohurutdars are persons who smooth 
paper by rubbing it with polished glass, whicii obliterates entirely the marks 
of the frame, as is done by hot pressing, and gives the surface a glossy 
smoothness. This operation costs from eight to ton annas a ream.” 

“A considerable quantity of p^er is,” writes Mr. Martin, (Eastern India^ 
Vol. I, p. 644,) “ made here. In Saber, opposite to Arwal, 60 beaters belong- 
ing to 40 houses were acknowledged; and 30 beaters in 20 houses are 
admitted to be in the Boraorig division at no‘ great distance south. The account 
given in respect to the quantity made entirely coincides with that procured at 
Arwal, that is to say, each beater makes annually 100 reams (gaddis) of paper; 
but the workmen here, instead of three qualities, divide it into four, the three 
lower of which are of the values specified at, Arwal, while the highest is worth 
Rs. 5 a ream. They make four bales (ghani) in the year, each bale containing 
25 reams.” * 
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“ First bale of the first quality at Es. 5 per ream, Ha. 125 ; second quality at Es. 4 per 
ream, Ks. 100 ; third quality at Es. 3i per ream, Rs. 87-8 ; fourth quality at Ea. it per 
ream, Rs. 62-8. — Total Rs, 376. * 

“ Expense attending the abore 2,500 seers (44 S. W.) or about 2,823 tb of old bags* 
Rs. 62 ; soda (sagi) 1 ,600 seers, or 2,108 tb, Rs. 40 ; lime 1,400 seers or 1,582 tb, Rs 24 ; Hour 
for paste 700 seers or 791 lb, Rs. 1 1 ; cloth for strainers, Rs. 5 ; earthen tubs and pots. 
Re. 1 ; bamboo baskets, Rs. 4 ; mats, Rs. 2 ; ropes and twine for packages, Rs. 2-8 ; fuel 
for boiling the paste, Rs. 16 ; 4 men to beat and wash, Rs. 100; one man occasionally to stir 
the matenal, Rs, 3 ; preparing and applying the paste, Rs. 12 ; smoothing, cutting, and packing, 
Rs. 10 ; working off the sheets done by the master, Rs. 25 ; cutting the bags, Re. 1 ; mould or 
frames, Rs. 4 ; putting tho sheets on the waU to dry, Rs. 6 ; watchinir tho pai)er while 
drying, Rs. 4; horsetail hair for separating the sheets from the wall, 12 annas. Profit 
Rs. 41-12.— -Total Rs. 375. . 


“ The expenses here are no doubt exaggerated, as will be evident from 
comparing them with tho account given at Arwal ; and the owner of tlie boater, 
besides the Rs. 41-4, has always the Rs. 25 for forming the sheet-s, while most 
of the allowanco.s for preparing and applying the paste, for smoothing, 
cutting, packing and drying, are gained either by him or by the females and 
children of his family. According to this estimate, tho 90 beaters will annually 
prepare 9,000 reams, worth Rs. 33,670, but more is allowed to bo exported 
by the traders of this district, persons not at all a])t to exaggerate their 
dealings, and the number of heaters is probably at least 100.” 


251. In Dinagepore paper was made aliout the year 1838 entirely liy 

Mabomedans, who scicmed to have introduced the 
Ditto in Dinngepnie. (Ustriot. lioforo their arrival the 


natives, in their writing, appear to have used only the leaves or bark of trees. 
Ill this district there were between 80 to 100 families employed in making jmper 
sutficient to meet the then existing demand. The quality was very inferior, even 
to that made near Calcutta. It was brown, rough, uneven, spotted, fibrous, full 
of boles, and brittle ; ink sank into it, and insects devoured it witli avidity. 
The people who made it required little or no capital, usually carrying it 
themselves to the markets just as made, and tlie petty traders who huuglit it 
afterwards sold it by retail. 1’he slieets were usually 24 inches long by 16 wide, 
and wore doubled twice ; 24 sheets made a quire, and the manufacturers 
usually sold 10 or 12 quints for a rupee. 

“ The material is the pat in its rough state. A sufficient number 
of bundles is thrown into a large jar that is sunk in the ground, and they 
are covered with a mixture of lime and water, in which they are allowed 
to soak for from two to nine days, according to tho heat of tlie weather ; the 
hotter that is, tho less time being required. TJie bundles are tlien dried, 
and the lime that adheres is separated from them by beating and shaking. 
They are then moistened with water and beaten with a dhonki. whicli has a cap 
of iron, and falls upon a stone slab. While it is heating, tho pat is occasionally 
moistened until it is reduced to a kind of pulj). Tliis part of the operation, 
which the one attended with labour, is performed entirely by tho women. 
The piiJp after coming from the mortar is thoroughly washed, and a poitiou of 
it is thrown into a wide-mouthed vat made of pottej-’s ware, tliat is sunk to th<j 
level of the j^rd. A largo proportion of water is added, and they are stirred 
until the pulp is properly diffused ; but little pains is bestowed on this, which 
seems to be tho chief cause of several of tho imperfections that arc in tho 
manufacture. In fact the pulp, with a very little stirring, is allowed to soak 
four or five hours, and is then wrought into paper. Tho workman’s mould is 
made of bamboos split fine and tied together parallel to each other, and this is 
extended by a movable frame, made also of bamboo, which serves as a ledge to 
confine the pulp. The workman holding his mould with one liand stirs up 
th6 pulp with the other ; then immerses his mould, and takes up a quantity 
sufficient to make a sheet. When he has allowed the water to escape he lays 
aside the frame, and turning over the mould, places his new sheets of paper 
above those that he had previously made, and he repeats the operation until the 
pulp in the vats is exhausted. In this heap the paper is allowed to dry. It is 
then taken sheet by sheet and immersed in a decoction or starch made of rice, 
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and havingibeen dried is placed on a smooth plank, and rubbed with a round 
stone.” 


2 o 2 . According to the Collector of Dacca, paper is now mado in that 
. „ district according to the following method : — “ The 

0 in acca. mc^id fibre is steeped in lime-water* for three hours, 

and then kept in heaps in that wot state for a day. It is next dried, cleansed, 
* 20 goers of mosta. pouiidcd iu a (IkenM, and then placed in gunny 

3 ,, of lime. bags, washed in clean water, and j)ut into an earthen 

20 „ oi water. Containing water, and churned by two men until 

the fibres are destroyed. The mixture is then taken up in small quantities in a 
mptirm, or bamboo sieve, and shaken the pulp remaining in the sieve forms a 
sheet of paper. The sheets of paper thus prepared are kept in heaps for a day, 
and tlien dritid, sheet liy sheet, in the sunshine, after which they are cut and 
trimmed and rubbed with . a paste mado of unboiled rice and again dried. 
Finally they are made smooth with a stone and folded up.” 

When colour is required arsenic is mixed with the paste employed in sibling 
the paper. * 

Five (piircs of paper can bo made with one seer of menla. 

• One man can make a ream of paper in four days. 

253 . The process is much tlie same in Rungpore, tliough there the* real 
. jute is the material instead of the fibre of tlio 

1 o m JUhhcm cannahhius, as in the last named district. 

“ Twenty setu's of jute are mixed with ten seers of lime, and kept in a 
pucka vat for one day under water. On the second day the jute is taken out, 
twist(xl to squeeze out the water, and kept in tlie shade for four days. On 
the sixth day it is exposed in the sun; and on the seventli it is again mixed Avitli 
two seers of lime, and kept in the vat und(;r water for four or five days, and 
then dried again, when it undergoes a process locally known as t/oom, viz., 
that it is cut into pi(;ces six inches long and well cleaned. 


“ Wlien the jute becomes decomposed, it is pouiidcd continually for three days 
in a (IJtenki ; six persons work at the (Uumki^ and two are employed to turn 
the stuff in the mortar. The jirocess of working the dhcnki is known by the 
name of par^ and that of turning over tlie stuff in the mortar by the name 
of alii. When the stuff’ is well pounded, it is taken near a sheet of water, laid 
on a bamboo mat with a hiyer of grass under it, and them trodden upon for 
one day by two persons, whilst a third pours water on it. The mat is laid 
over grass to prevent the stuff fr<im being soiled with mud. 

“ This process is known by the name of kuohba, and when it is over, 
tlui stuff is deposited in a second pucka vat, full of water to the brim, ancl 
beaten witii a bamboo stick for one day. A little oil, say half a tolah, is poured 
on the water to enable the pounded substance to settle down to the bottom of 
the vat. The stuff is then gently stirred with a stick till a very thin layer 
rises to the surface. This layer is taken out by means of an instrument called 
choMchy and deposited on the ground. This instrument fchanchj is made of 
bamboo sticks neatly and slenderly prepared, and tied togethe® in the form 
of a chick. The size of this instrument is as large as the paper itself. 
AVhen the layers so taken out have accumulated, so as to form ten or twelve 
(juires of paper, they are put under pressure for the purpose of expelling the 
water. They are their suspended, sheet by sheet, on a tatti to be dried. When 
tlie sheets become sufficiently dry, they are taken down from the tatii^ brushed 
with lai on both sides, and exposed in the sun. The lai is a paste made of 
boiled rice, and the brush consists of thasa^ a sort of fruit. After the brushing, 
the papiii* is rubbed with a heavy stone over a plank in order to give it a gloss. 
The borders are theii out by an instrument called bontif a large knife 
shaped like an eraser.” 

The quantity of materials above stated would produce four roams of paper 
of a very coarse kind, each ream weighing five seers. The selling price is 
not, however, stated. , 
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The cost of preparing tour reams of paper is as follows ; 


Twenty seers of jute 
Twelve seers of lime 
Rice for lai 

Eight thusas (brushes). 

TJdda (a stick) 

Oil 

Two labourers for lining 
One labourer for drying 
Two labourers for preparing doom. 
Twenty-four labourers for grinding 
Three labourers for washing in the river 
Six do. for taking up the laydr 

Three do. for bnishing 

Two do. for rubbing 

Two do. for cutting tho borders 


Total 


Rs. A. P. 

1 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 8 0 
0 0 tJ 
0 0 3 

0 0 .3 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 

0 4 0 

2 4 0 
0 0 0 

1 2 0 

0 G 0 
0 4 0 

0 4 (» 

7 5 0 


254. According to tho local rcjjort from Seebsaugor, it appears that it is 

known in that district that paper can ho pro- 
Ditto m Assam. ducod from tlio fthro or hark of several varieties 

of the Indian fig-tree, and that a coarse quality of [laiior was manufactured 
from such materials in tho days of tho Ahom kings of Assam. At tho present 
day the manufacture is extinct in the districts of tho Assam division, except 
Lukhimporo where paper is said to bo made by the Kamptoes froin 
tho loaves of the fori bor tree, probably tho Indian fig-tree, spoken of in 
Seebsaugor. But the process of manufacture is not described. The local 
produce, however, is stated to be gradually retiring from the market bolbre tlie 
Scrumpore paper, which is soiling more cheaply. 

255. In Darjeeling an experimental manufacture of Nepal paper from 

tliC paper plant was attempted in 1841, and carried 
Ditto m i).iijuL4mB. witli Very successful results, the paper produced 

being pronounced by Dr. Campbell, then Superintendent of Daijoeling, to be 
of (jxctjlleut quality. (Journal of tho Agricultural and Horticultural S<)ciety, 
Vol. I, pp. 210-221, 273.) The manufacture was then, however, considered 
to be rather costly ; but the cost was stated to bo susceptible of reduction. 
AVhen and for what reason the manutacture of Nepal paper was abandoned, 
1 am unable to say. At any rate tho paper that is now still manufactured in, 
the district is stated to be made, as in some other districts, from tlie jute fibre' 

oidy. _ • * o 

256. At the present day the industry is followed more or less in 28 out 

of 53 districts in llcngal, tiiough tho superior quality 
Pri’s. lit Htatii of mnnutactnrc. cheup prico of Euroj)can paper and paper 

locally made after tho European method, are gradually displacing tho native 
production in tho markets of the country. In Burdwan, whore tho finest 
cjuality of counti’y paper was known to bo made in 1832, ^tho manufacture 
has now been entirely abandoned owing probably to its vicinity to Calcutta, 
whence the local wants of the district aro very cheaply supplied. On the 
other hand, in the Hooghly district, which is nearer still to Calcutta, the art i.s, 
notwithstanding tho manufacture in the jail and the luore powerful competition 
of tho Bally milks, still practised at some jdaces wdth so much suticoss that, 
to f* sample of tho local manufacture a prize was awarded at the Burdwan 
exhibition. Tho statement which follows exhibits the present condition of 
this industry as carried on after tho native method in the districts ol tlicso, 
jjrovinces: — 
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come 


Full information as regards the manufacture of paper in the jails has not 
3 to my hands ; I believe it is carried on more or less in the native method, 

1 i • ’ 


^ , f lUC 

and mth the same materials as are used by the natives. 

The only large establishment in these provinces -where paper is made after 
the European method and with European machinery is at Hally, close to the 
town of Howrah. Formerly there was a largo mill at Scrampore, which turned 
out printing and cartridge paper in enormous (juautities, but it has iioiy for 
some years been abolished. 

257. As regards the different fibres named in the Government circular 

Fibrea nan,od by Government. available ill the countij and tit for papcr-makiiig, 

1 ocg to submit the tulloAving brief notes, in the 
order in which they arc entered in the circular. They have been compiled 
principally from local rtsports received in reply to a tdrcular issued by mo on 
the subject (Appendix O, pp. Ixxxvii to xc), as also from Drury’s Useful Plants 
of India, Roylds Fibrous Plants, Roxburgh’s Flora Indica, Voigt’s Jlortns 
Suhurhanus Culcutlensis, and other leading works on the vegetable jn-oductions of 
India, with a view to bring all the available information on the subject to a focus. 

258. The cultivation of this plant and its uses have been described in 

. a preceding iiaragraph (14). From the local 

reports 1 iind that it may be largely grown in 
Jessore, Rungporo, and Bogra ; it is extensively grown alread}^ in II ooglily, 
tlie 24-Pergunnahs, Niiddea, Moorshedabad, and Cuttack ; and that it is ali(?auy 
grown, and its culture may bo oxteudod in the folloiving districts : — Baucoorah, 
Becrblioom, Howrah, Diuageporo, Malda, Rajsliahye, Mymonsing, Chittagong, 
Noakhally, Tipperah, Patna, Gya, Sluihabad, Tirhoot, Sarim, Clmiujauun, 
Bhaugulpoi'O, Purncah, Balasore, Hazareebaugh, Lolmrdugga, Singbhoom, 
Maunbhoom, and Nowgong. 

259. The stem of this plant yields a strong fibre fit for the mannfacturo of 

ropes. “The fibre in the Baucoorah district, where 
Abutiion indicum. j)lant groivs Wild, is sometiuics used as a substitute 

for ropes in making fences for gardens, but nut fur any other purpose.” 

2C0. This plant has been described in jiaragraphs 12 and 13, ami an 
■ . account of tlie pa})cr matlo at Dacca with its fibre 

Hibiscus cannabinus. occuvs in paragraph 252 {anlc, p. 87). In the state- 

ment annexed to paragraph 256, it will be seen that its fibre is used fur pa])cr- 
niaking also in Mymensing and Noakhali. In fact, as a variety of jute, it is as 
fit for paper-making as the true jute is. 

2G1. When cut in flower, the bark of this plant yields a fibre wliicli 

is rather fine and silky. The towy part of tlnj fil)ie 
iiibiscns subdnflu. Considered suitable for the manufacture of|»apcr, 

and for this reason the plant might be cultivated ivith advantage. 

262. Indigenous on the western coast of Africa. The tree lias long been 

naturalised in India; but the only two districts iu 
Adansonm ditptata. Bengal iu Avliich Ricse trcc.s arc, according to local 

reports, to bo found, are Ilazarccbauj^li, wlicre they are scarce, and Nowgong, 
where they are growing wild. Under instructions issued by the Secretary of 
State for India, at the instance of Dr. Hooker, the Government of India have 
directed the exporimontal cultivation of the tree in some suitable locality 

mif the 
deu at 


in Bengal ; and arrangements arc in progress for carrying «it the wishes 
Home Government. Some trees iu the Government Botanical Gari 


Sibpur have attained a large size. 

263. This plant is known all over Bengal under the name of dnimord. 

It is particularly abundant along the foot of the 
iwra coryfoiia. Himalaya. It attains the size of a small tree, and 

bears flowers in the rainy and cold seasons. Its fivuit, which comes to maturity 
in February and March, is used medicinally for infantile diarrhoea and iu the 

lying-in-chamher. ..... 

264 A full account of the first-named plant is given in paragraphs 

Crotaiarea jnneea. 23 to 28 of this report. Tlio secoiid affords the 

Ditto tennnifdiin. Jubbulpore hemp. It is not grpwu in Bengal. 

Dr. Voigt fokes it to be the same -with the C. juncoa. 
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265. The silky floss which surrounds the seeds of this plant is said to 

_ , . have been woven into shawls and handkerchiefs, 

a o ropis g gaij ea. Paper has been made of this floss by itself, as also 

with it mixed with two-fifths of the pUlp of the hemp. The fibre of its bark 
is considered to be better adapted for cloth than cordage ; and if cautiously 
removed from the stalks, might bo produced of length enough for any purpose. 
From its elasticity and softness it may readily amalgamate with silk. A des- 
cription of tlie j)lant occurs in paragraph 17 (antCy p. 4). 

266. An under-shrub or twining plant, wild in Bengal, and the Himalaya, 

Daemia exteiisu. “ Pcniiisular India. Its stem yields a fibre 

which has been recommended as a fair substitute 
for flax. It is said to be very fine, and strong. An Alpine plant of tlie 
mozerum tribe, common in the Himalaya, from Darjeeling to Nopaiil. 

267. An under-shrub or twining plant like the last. It bears a small 

„ , , .. greenish yellow flower in April, and its fruit does not 

attain maturity until the following February. 
According to Voigt “ the milk exuding from wounds in this shrub thickens into an 
clastic substance acting like caoutchouc <m black-lead mark. The bark of the 
young luxuriant shoots yields a large portion of beautiful fine silky fibres, with 
which the mountaineers of Rajmchal make their bow-strings, on account of their 
great strength and dmability.” It grows wild in the sub-Alpine regions of 


Bengal 


268. An excellent 


Duphno cunnabin. 


pa])er is made from the inner bark of this plant, 
prepared like hemp. The plant grows on the most 
elevated and exposed parts of the mountains, even 
wdiere they are cf)vered with snow. It seems to thrive luxuriantly wherever 
it is in the vicinity of the oak. A smooth soft and tough ])aper is made 
of its fibi’o on tlie hills in large shccis, measuring 12x4 feet. The fibre is also 
wrought into very strong cordage, which when worn out can be converted 
into an excellent quality of paj)cr. 

269. The history of this plant and its uses will bo found noticed ill 

pai-agraphs 29 to 37 (ante, pp. 8-10). It Wb not boon 

used as a material for paper-making in Bengal. 

270. Dr. Roxburgh describes this as a “very forocious-looking plant, the 

„ least touch of wdiich produces a most a<nite, tli(un>ii 

quickly-subsiding, pam ; bark aboundirm in fine 

wdute, glo.ssy, 

Prom^ Zoongdung, Nopaul, 
known on the plains. 

271. A full account of the rhea plant has been 
given in paragraphs 18 to 21 of this Report 
(ante, pp, 4-5). 

272. This plant (mentioned in paragraph 22 (ante, pp. 6) is said to 

up in rice-fields and other wet places 


silk-like strong fibres.” 


&c. 


It is a native of Concan, Coromandel, 
Cultivated to a small extent in Assam ; not 


nivt’ii, IJrtioa ionucissima. 


Scisbuiaa acultjata. 


8prm^ 


during the rainy season. The soil intended for 
this plant should be low and wet ; it may bo sown without much preparation, 
as the plant is hardy and rapid in growth, growing firom 6 to 10 feet. The 
cultivation is considered advantageous, as the crop improves the soil. 

Full directions for its culture are given in Royle, who states that a gentle- 
man well acquainted with this fibre in India was at a loss to know “ why the 
dhonche remained so much neglected in this country, as it is really a very 
excellent fibre for common cord and twine purposes, and certainly very much 
superior in strength and durability to jute; it is also a much hardier plant than 
jute.” 

This pinnt is closely alKod to' tho liemp, 
but IS not known in Bengal. 

274. The economic uses of the fibre of the cocoanut are so well known 

that nothing need bo said here. The tree does not 
thrive well beyond the influence of the sea breeze, 


Cocos nucitci’n. 
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and tlie bulk of the coir used in the country has to be imported from the 
Malabar Coast, the Maldives Island and Ceylon. The fibre of the leaf-stalk, 
which is said to be fit for napcr-makinjr, has not been employed to any 
purpose here, nor can it be had in sufficient quantities for exportation at a 
cheap rate. Like other fibres, the fibre of the cocoanut may bo made use of 
in the manufacture of paper. 

275. The toddy palm is common all over India, and strong and durabhs 

„ a , n e ■ ' fibrcs utc drawii from the petioles of tlio frond of 

this treB ; but they liave not been employed to any 
extent for economic purposes in Bengal. The trees are generally scattered so 
widely apart, that it would be difficult to collect their fibres in sufficient quan- 
tities for exportation at a cheap rate. 

27 6. Fibres of different (|ualities raay be obtained from the loaf-stalks, 

, . , stems, si>athcs and scod-coverings of this plant, but 

very little of them is prepared for use. In Bogra 
the betel-nut is said to bo steeped in water with its husks on, and when tlie 
latter is decomposed tlie fibre is taken out ; but it is not stated for what 
purpose the fibre is used. The tree grows very vigorously in most of the littoral 
and eastern districts of the Lower Provinces. 

277. This plant grows wild in marsliy places ; in the Sundorbuns it is 

. . particularly abundant, growing on the two sides of 

Pimdiinus odoratiaRunns. i i • i iv i i 1 i 

the creeks, wliKili arc otton made impassable by the 
thorns, interlacing branches and aerial roots of this plant. It yields a very 
fragrant white flower in spathos 10 to 20 inches long, with which an aromatic 
water is distilled for use as a cordial. The ihnvers are also used in the 
preparation of a kind of scented catechu much esteemed by Hindu ladies. 
The leaves, spatbes and aerial roots arc rich in good, strong fibre, and they ar(5 
said to be utilizc^d in the districts of TIooghly and Bogra. This is ex<!optional ; 
ordinarily no attempt is made to manufacture any fibre from the Fandaniis 
in Bengal. 

In Mauritius however, the tough fibres of its loaves are used for matting, 
cordage and thatoli, and it is said they arc good for paper-making also. It 
there “grows to the height of thirty feet ; but genorally the cropping of the 
leaves, which (lommeuces m the third year, keeps the plant down to the height 
of from six to ten feet. It is remarkable for the aerial leafless roots whieb 
it sends down as supports for its stem, and which arc of so fibrous a naturo 
as to be employed for making paint brushes for common purjmses. The leaves 
are cut every second year after the plant is thrcic years old, and each plant is 
said to yield material enongh for two bags. Tlio prcipm-ation must l)C‘giii 
immediately the leaves are cut down from the trees, and consists first in splitting 
tlie leaves into fillets, which are from three-fourths to one inch broad at the 
base and tapering to a ])oint to about from three to four feet iu length.”- — 
Roylo’s Fibrous FLants of jndia, j)p. 36-37. 

278. This plant, described in paragraph 16 p. 4) is well known for the 

excellent fibre it yields. “ It is easily propagated 
Sanwvoira zcyianica. thrives ill almost any soil, throwing 

up abundance of fresh roots, shoots, and thus extending itself in every 
direction.” “ The easy propagation of the plant, its general distrOmtion over 
tlie co,untry, the simple process of preparing the fibre, and tlie variety <»t us(!s 
to which it can bo applied, whether for rope, paper, cloth, or other purposes, 

make it extremely valuable.” ^ i • i 

The native method of preparing the fibre is to steep the leaves, winch arc 
12 to 16 inches long, in water for several days, till the pulpy part has 
rotted. In this way the fibres are easily separated, though they are apt to ha 
discoloured by the steeping. Sometimes the leaves are first beaten to separate 
the fibres more easily, and then placed on a board and scraped with a piece ot 
rough stick or iron till the pulp is removed. For every 4()Ib ot ires i leaves 
Dr. Roxburgh obtained about 1 lb of the clean fibre, and he reckoned that two 
crops might be easily calculated upon when they are planted for tho sake of 
their fibres. 

2 a 
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279. This is a liJliaccous plant, like the last, and is deservedly estimated 

as a magnificent ornament for gardens. It grows 
Vuccii gionosa. frooly in almost any climate, and abounds in fibre 

of a fine quality and strength. It is reported to be growing wild in Burdwan, 
Howrah, Jessore, and Kajshahye ; it is cultivated in Bogra, Cooch Boliur, 
Backorgunge, Jlymensing, Sylhet, Cuttack, Pooree, and Ilazareebaugh ; and it 
is to be found, though not abundantly, in Moorshedabad, Pubna, Bhaugulpore, 
and Loliardugga. 

In the Rajshahyo district, it is said that the fibre of this plant, can be 
ju’cpared at Rs. 4-8 or Rs. 5-0 per maund, selling at Rs. G. But I do not find 
that it is anywhere cultivated in Bengal for its fibre. 

280. The fiV)ro of the jfiantaiir tree is considered an (ixcellent substitute 

. for henn). * The outer leaves of thesheatliing foot- 

Muaa imra l^alcu. stalks yield the thickest and strongest fibres. Dr. 

Hunter observes that the fibre is easily cleaned, but some simple machinery 
is requisite. {^Selections from the Records of the Madras Government No. 
XXlil, p. 158.] The fibre is fine, white, silky, and of considerable length, 
lighter than hemp, flax, and aloe fibre, but very strong. 

“ Among cultivated plants,” writes Prf)fessor Royle, “ there is probably 
nothing so well calculated to yield a large supply of material fit for making 
jmper of almost every quality as the plantain (Mum parcuiisaicaj , so extensively 
irultivatod in all tropical ctiinitries on a(*count of its fruits, and of which tbo 
fil)ro-yielding stems are aj^jdicKl to no useful purpose. * * * Each root- 

stock throws up from six to eight stems, each of wliich must be yearly cut down 
and wall yield from three to four pomuls of fibre fit for textile fabrics, for 
rope-making, or for the manufacture of paper. As the fruit already pays the 
expenses of the culture, thus the fibre could bo afforded at a cheap rate. As from 
the nature of the plant, consisting almost only of water and fibre, the latter 
might easily bo se|)arated * * * some very useful and tough kinds of paper 
have lieen made in India from the fibres of the plantain, and some of finer 
quality from the same material both in France and in this country.” — Fibrous 
Plants of India, p. 890. 

The plantain tree is so generally to be found in Bengal, that it is scarcely 
necessary to specify the distri<;ts in w-hicli it is cultivated, being indigenous in 
most ilistricts and congenial to tlu' soil of nearly all districts. The trc!(; thrives 
best on land covered with a new layer of mould dug out of tanks containing 
much decayed vegetation. The cost of cultivation and outturn are thus 
desci-ibed, as observed in a suburban district ; — 

“ TA)r instance,” writers the Collector of 'Howrah, “ it costs quite Rs. 70 to 
start a plantain garden of 250 plants to a bcegah of land. To keep it up 
during the two years it is idle will bring the outlay to near upon Rs. 100. In the 
third year sum of Rs. 75 is recovered, of w'hich anout Rs. 60 are net. It is not 
till the finirth year that the cultivator turns the corner, supposing that ho has not 
borrowed his outlay at heavy iiitcu’est, which however he usually has done. ” 

Professor Key of Madras very correctly states that in India the plaintain wn'll 
Jlourisli in the forest soil, and near bracki.sh wuter, and that its culture might be 
extended wdtli very little trouble and expense. A sucker being planted 
rapidly attains maturity, some varieties in eight months, others within the year, 
* * * each tlu'owing out from its roots and around its stems from six and 

seven to t'ight and ten fro.sh suckers ; those wdll each form a distinct plant, 
^ * * all requiring to be cut down annually in order to make room for the 

fresh suckers which spring up. * • # Ry cutting away some of the 

suckers as they arise at different periods and allowing others to remain, a supply 
of fruit and also of stems for fibre may be obtained* for a groat part of the 
year.” 

Full details of the process of preparing the plantain fibre are given in 
Royle’s Fibrous Plants of India (pp. 78-90), where he says : “ Of the value of 
the plantain fibre for paper-making, there can, I concieve, bo no doubt. Some 
paper, though unbleached but excellent, as far as substance and tenacity 
is concerned, was sent from India by Dr. Hunter in 1851. In the year 1846, 
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Mr. May showed the author some' beautiful specimens of note and letter paper 
made trom plantain fibre.” ^ 

^ 281. This is a Philippine plaintain, and not to be met with in Bengal. 
Musa textii-a. Royal Botanical Garden at Sibpur it has 

been cultivated for some years ; but it seems not to 
take kindly to the place, as it has not yet flowered there. 

282. This plant lias already been noticed in para. 15 {anie-^ p. 3). Though 

Agave aniericana. ^’b‘b iu fibre, and is couimou in almost every 

part of Bengal, it has rarely been utilized for the 
manufacture of its fibre. According to Roylc and Drury, in the Madras pre- 
sidency the fibre is much used and prepared at a veiy small ox]ienae. The 
process of preparation is as follow^s “ The loaves arc cut and thrown into 
water for three or more days, after which Ihey are taken out, macerated, and 
scraped with a rather blunt instrument. It was found that the leaf fibnjs 
were loth to rot owing to a milky, viscid juice which they contained. '^Diis 
defect has, however, been considerably obviated by very hard crushing or 
pressure between heavy cylinders, which, by expelling the moisture, renders 
the fibres more pliable for weaving and other ])urposes.” The cultivation of the 
plant can bo extended to any extent desirable, and at a very small cost. 

283. This plant, though not indigenous, has long been domesticated in 

„ India. It is to l>o found in almost every district 

lirointdia un‘aiia.s or Annas siitivu. i' i i * i • i t • 

ot tlie lower pivmnces, wlioi'o it is cultivated tor its 
fruit. Except in the liungpore district, wher(> the leaves are steeped in water 
for four or tivo days, and when tlocomposcHl the fibres are separated and 
converted into twine much used by the local shoe-makers, the fibre of the 
pineapple is not prepared in Btnigal ; but if its filire were more gonei-ally known 
to be valuable for manufacture, it would without doubt bo more extensively 
raised. 

, , , . 284. Nothing need bo said of tboso plants in 

Oorchorus oansuhins. itj* j ^ ^ i a i ^ ^ 

c. olitolius. addition to what has been already stated above 

(paras. 41 to 64.) 

285. The leaviis arc twisted into ropes of groat strength. The plant 

, . gr«)ws abundantly in almost every part of Ui)i)er 

Saedmrum niDiiia. it i i i c i ■ 'd /> 

India, and has been trom a very I’emote ])oriod ol 
antiquity used by the Hindus for making <^<u•ds. It is a coniinon weed in most 
part.s of Bengal also. Its fibre i^aii bo exported at a small cost, and to any 
extent desirable. 

286. This is a rank weed like the last. Its loaves arc made into ropes, 

. which are very strong and durable, even iviien 

s.n(x 1.11 am sarn. exi)OScd to tlio actioij of wator. Like the Saccfuirnm 

mimja, this reed is also considered by Dr. Royle to bo suitable for paper-making. 

287. Tlic earl}'" history of this plant is given in paragrajihs 38 to 40 of this 

... r<;port pp. 10, 1 1, 12). In 1840 the Agri-Horti- 

Lniuin usitatissiim. j i t i i* i i • • ' rn 

cultural b(4(ucty OT India puhlisliod in their Irunsae- 
tions some interesting papers, containing ropfirts of the result of experiments 
with Dutch and Russian seed in juxta-pu.sitioii with the country seed. Tliese 
ropoi'ts showed that whore a projier sidection <if lands had beam made and the 
culti vation had been properly (junductod, both Kurojiean and country seeds came 
forward with all the luxuriance that characten.scs the crops in Europe, and in 
length and fineness the fibre raised by the h’lax Company was pronounced by 
the JSelgian workmen as equal to the jjroduce of Eniit)pe. 

This plant being raised for its seed only, tho stalks are allowed^ to be 
trampled down or eaten by cattle. Tho fibre will of course bo of inferior 
quality, but still applicable to many purposes. “ To sln)w the uscfulnc.ss of this 
refuse of the fields, a few bundles of stalk, steeped in water in a common 
earthen-ware.:.^au and exposed to the full action of a powerful sun, will yield in 
a few days a fibre easily separated by the hand; when dried in tlie open air, and 
made into the common twine is found to bo decidedly superior, iu smoothness 
and . regularity, to what is wrought out of the — Journal of 

Agri-llorticultural Society of India^ Vol. VllI, p. 186. 
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It is loported to be scarcely grown in Hooghly, Pubna, and Lohardugga, 
and to be more extensively cultivated in Burdwan, Bcerbhoom, Moorshedabad, 
Dinagopore, Rajshahye, Furreedpore, Mymensing, Noacolly, Tipperah, Bhaugul- 
jjore, Cuttack, Balasore, in the districts of the Presidency and Patna divisions, 
and also in the districts of the Chota Nagpore division, except Lohardugga. 

288. Tlio rice straw is a valuable fodder, bamboos are used for a variety 

of domestic purposes, and the refuse of the sugar- 

bamboo, and sugarcane molusses, and they 

are not likely to be had sufficiently cheap for exporta- 
tion as a material for paper-making. In the Maldah district, according to 
Pemberton’s Statisti(;al and Geograpliical Report, paper used formerly to be 
luiide out of bamboos by turning certain parts of the stalk into pulp, steeping 
the pulp in a solution of alum and water, and after agitating the mass, taking 
u}> on a line sieve a quantity of the floating particles sufficient to form a shet^t. 
I'he paper thus made was strong and durable, but the bamboo is no longer used 
for paper manufacture in Maldah. 

289. I annex here a tabular statement showing the extent to which the 
diffi'rent plants named in the Government circular and described above are 
available in the different districts under the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal : — 



Stakniont showing the Districts in which the Fibrous Plants (numerated in the letter of the 
Agricultural Department of the Government of India ^ No. ^ dated 2^th June 1873 , grow 
or are cultivated. 




Patna 
Qya ... 
Shahftbad . 
Tirhoot 
Harun 

Cbumparuti 


Moujfbyr 

Bhati^nlpore 

Purneah 

Sonthal Pergunnaha 


('attack 

Pooroo 

Buloaoro 


Hazareebaugb 
Lohardugga 
Slngbhoom ... 
Maunbboom 


Goalpara 

Komroop 

Durruug 

Nowgong 

Scobaaugor 

Luckimpore 

Naga Hills 

Khasl and Jynteah HUla 
Garo UlUs 
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tural Department of the Oovemment of India, No. 26th June 1873 , grow m' are cultivated. 

C> Largelj colt. rated ; D, Scarce. 
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290. Some of the plants named above are cultivated for economic purposes, 
„ , , , , . and the names of the districts where they aro 

grown, the cost of cultivation and preparation per 
beegah, the yield per beegah, the selling price of produce per maund, and 
the cost of transport of produce to Calcutta, are shown in tho following 
table : — 


Name.s of districts and 
lUirous plants. 


Cost of cultivation 
per beegah. 


Burdwafl— 
(1) Si 

Bancoorah'- 


Snnn 

Flax 


Mesta 

•lute 

Sunn 

Hooghly 

Ilowmh— 

Jute 

l.uckhipori julo 
Hemp 

Oooojinut ... 
Plantain 
Dhotjcha ... . 
Pinc-ujjplo ... 

Betel 

Dheiiros 

Niuldea— 

Plnx 

Jessorc— 

Country produce . 

21>-PEROtTNlfAU8. 

Dum-Duiu— 

Dhenros ... 

Pat 

Sunn 

Narikcl 

Tal 

Beiclnut ... 
PbiTilain ... 
Pine-appio ... 

Hire straw 
Haniltoo 
Sngnrouno ... 

Moorshedabad— 


Hemp 

Pltix ... 

Sugurcfino 

hmnlKK) 

Snnn... 

IJhcnros 

plantain 


Maldah- 


Produce 


Bogra— 

Meata 

Sunn... 

Ak'Uid 

Cocoanut 

Tal ... 

Hotelnut 

Koorii 

Miidva 

.Lantliana 

Plantain 

Pine-applo 
Slior ... 
Flax ... 
Rke ... 
Bamboo 
Sugurcuuo 

Coalparah— 

Mymensing— 

Sunn 

Tipiicriih— 

Produce 


As jute 
lie. 1-0 


Kc. 1-0 
« 1-4 

» 1-2 


Coat of pre- 
paration 
per maund. 


Yield per beegah. 


Selling price of 
proauco per 
maund. 


As jute 


Rs. i'l 


Rf!. 6-0 
Rent'onlyRs.lO 
fc’or 2 yoai*a Rs. 100 


Ra. 14 for 2 years 


Ro. 1-S 


Rs. 8 
„ 0 
,. 10 

1 anna per treo per aun. 
0 pio » 

3 n «i ♦> 


Rs. 10 unnunlly per 
bwgali. 

„ 0 ditto 
„ 10-4 ditto 
„24 ditto 


Rs. 4 
4 
10 
6 
» 

2 to 3 
4 


R^i, 8 to 8-10 
„ 3 to 3-fi 
1 


, 13 
, CO 
, ID 
, 41 


to 15 
to 6(1 
to 13 
to 50 
, S-.*) to 4 
S-.5 to 10 
8-3 to 10 
10 to 13-5 

, 5 to 8 
2-lU to 8-6 
3 to4 
. 6 to 6-10 
, 10 .to lS-3 
, Ifi lO to 20 


Es. 4-10 


Re. MO 

Rs. 2-8 
„ 1-8 


Rs. 6-14 


As jute 
2maund8 ... 


3 to 6 maunds 
3 „ 6 „ 

,3^ „ 


Rs. 5 per maund. 

>f 8 ... .. 


Rs. 2 
„ 2-4 
,» 2-8 


3 maunds 

IS to 24 maunds ... 
.31 maunds 

8* 

260 trees 


26 seers 


Rs. 10 to 20 

.. 18 

20 

,, 1 per tree per 

annum. 

8 annas ditto 

Rs. 50 per ijeeguh . . . 
>1 50 „ n 

.. 13 

u 16 

„ 40 


Maunds 3 ... 

„ 4 to 5 

4 to 5 


2-6 to 2-10 
6 to 6 
6-10 


Maunds 2 to 3 ... 

„ 1-20 to 2-13 

20 to 33 ... 

„ 60 to 66... 

„ 26 to 33 ... 

„ 60 to 66 ... 

„ 6-20 to 8-13 

„ 3 to 5 ... 

„ 0-26 to 8-13 

„ 13-13 to 

16-26. 

„ 10 to 13-13 


Rs. 2 8 ... 

6 

4 

75 

2 

9 

10t> porbeognh 
1 j»cr plant 


Rs. 4 to fi per md. 


lu. fl to 12 pop ion 
„ 4 to 5 permd. 


Rs. 2-8 to 3 


Maunds 343 to 8-26 Bs.lO per mound 12 annas per 

maund. 


Cost of trans- 
port to Calcutta. 


8 to 12 annas per 
maund. 

1 pio per maund 
per mile. 


Rs. 4 pi'r maund 
per cart. 


Rs.l5 to 20 per 
ino maunds. 


U liTinns per md 


As. 3-9 i»or md. 
by ra il, & Rs. 2(» 
Tier 100 mds. by 
boat. 

Rs. 20 per 1,000 
mds. in nifts. 


Rs. 40 to 60 per 
100 maunds. 
plus cost of car- 
riage to Rajme< 
hal station. 


Eo. 1 per maund 


Rs. 12 per 100 
mds. by coun- 
try boats. 


Seed. 


I n 3nl year 
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NamoB of districts and 
fibrous plants. 

Cost of cultivation 
per beegah. 

Cost of pre- 
poratlou 
per mauud. 

Yield per beegab. 

Selllnir price of 
produce per 
maund. 

Cost of trans* 
port to Calcutta. 


Tirhoot— 

Dhenros 

Pat 

Sunn..'. 

Akond 

Hemp 

Tal 

Kooru 

Kola 

Pine-apple 

Munja 

Rs. 12 

11-12 
„ 9-8 

7-8 
» u 

„ 9 « 

» 8 

» 8 
„ 12-8 
,, 6-8 

T- 

... 

Fruit 15 mds. 15 
lt«.»Afibre5 mdin. 

9 Mounds 

8 

4 

4 

IR » 

Scent Ra. 50. 4 
inaiindH of fibre. 

' 6 mauiida of fibre 

2 

6 » ... 

Rs. 4 por maund. 

Re. 1 pormuund. 




Fibrous plants not named in Govern 
ment circular. 


I. 
II. 
III. 


IV. 

V. 


291. The district officers consulted name the following plants, not in- 
cluded in the circular of the Government of India, 
but growing in their districts, as likely to yield 
fibres suitable for the manufacture of paper. I 
have added the botanical names of such of the plants as I have been able to 
identify, but several of them appear not to be known to science. 

Sthala padma {IIMsous mutabilw).—^(iQ 10, page 2. 

Bon-hurul [Hibiscus sirictus ). — See paragrajdi 11, page 3. 

Suryamani (Hibiscus hortus \ — Flower middle sized, scarlet. Very 
common. 

Dhoncha [Scsbaiica aculcata ). — See jiaragraph 22, page 0. 

Khirui [Mimusops Kauki ,. — This is a largo tree, common in most parts 
of Bengal. Its flowers are middle-sized, yellowish white, faintly tinged with rose. 
An unctuous fluid exudes from this tree. 

VI. Ananiamul [Hcmidisnius hidicus .) — Common all over lower Bengal. — 
This is a shrubl)y, dclicate-lookin<j but thorny plant, with flower 2,|rd line, on 
the outside pale green, on the inside dark blood-colored. Its roots are exten- 
sively used as a substitute for sarsaparilla. “ The natives employ them parti- 
cularly for the thrush in children, giving about a drachm every morning and 
evening of the powder fried in butter,” 

VII. Phul Kasturi [Hibiscus abelmoschus ). — Common all over lower Bengal. 
— “ A plant so named from the Arabic hub-ool-mooshky in Ilindee Mooshkdana, or 
musk seed. The seeds have been so named on account of their odour. The 
plants abound in mucilage, and are much employed in the north-west of India 
in clarifying sugar.” 

VIII. Ilunmanto. — llowrah, — “ A hollow-stalked water-plant, grows only 
in the south of tho district. Its leaves are palm ated and divided into five broad 
points. It closely resembles tho Calairopis giyanica, and has a flower very 
similar (in general appearance) to that of tho Hibiscus cminaUnus. Its fibre 
is very white, but j)oor and shoi’t. It is used for making the rope with which 
the natives tie together their wattle fences.” 

IX. Hon& [Anona reticulata). — A middle-sized tree ; flower hurgish, yellowish 
green, of a vinous smell, producing large heart-shaped fruits, whence its 
common English name, “ bullock’s heart.” The substance of the fruit is very 
like that of the custard-apple, to which this tree is closely allied. Common 
*1 oyer Bengal. 

*IX. Aid (Anona squamosa). — The well known custard-applo of Bengal ; 
common all over Northern India. 

XI. Jhdpi Tepdri; Kdt shold.—Tho Collector of Furreedpore says. — “ 
names given are those by which they are known in this district ; but whether 
or not fibre can bo extracted from them for any useful purpose can only Ix) 
ascertained by actual experiments ; tho people of tho country never do so. 
These plants are, however, not cultivated ; they grow wild in the villages, and 
are not obtainable in aify quantity.” 

XTC Golancha (Menispermum glabrwn or cordifolium).—K climberiug, 
shrubby weed common all over the country, growing in drains,, on old rubbish 
mounds and wild places. Its stalks are rich in farina, which is largly extracted 
for medicinal purposes. 
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XIII. Murgd, alias Muragjatd {Celosia cristata ). — An ornamental garden 
plant, common all over Bengal and Northern India generally. The Collector 
of Hooghly says — “ This plant yields excellent fibre, very ^^etrong and flexible. 
Eopo made of it sells at Rs. 25 per maund, while jute rope fetches only Rs. 6 
or Rs. 6. It grows abundantly in the Burdwan districts, but it is not much 
oultivatcd^in Hooghly. There are two kinds of Celosia erutata^ with red and 
yelloT^r flowers respectively; but only the rod va,riety appears to be known 
in this district. The plant grows to the height of about six feot, and has 
large flowers with a velvety appearance. The red variety is sometimes called 
Lai Murguj and the other Huldi MurgaP 

XIV. B&huiy Bdbui tulsi, Bdhui ghds {Ocgmwn pilosum ). — A species of 
basil common all over Northern India. In Bengal it is grown almost every- 
where for its seeds, which become emulscent when steeped in water, and are 
largely used by Muhammadans in cooling drinks or sherbets. According to 
the Collector of Hooghly — “ it is cultivated to a small extent in the western 
portion of the district on account of the strong fibre it yields for rope 
making. The rope made, however, is only fit for use in the dry season ; in 

* the mins it rots quickly. The plant is fragi’ant and aromatic ; it flowers 
nearly all the year round, the flowers being ‘White. The stem is much 
branched and is ascendant ; leaves small, oblong ; quite entire petioles and 
verticils very hairy ; racemes elongated ; corolla usually glabrous, small and 
white. It is also used by the natives for medicinal purposes.” I have not heard 
of this plant being anywhere else cultivated for its fibr4 

XV. Khdkrd {Saccharum apontaneum ). — Wild and oominon all over Bengal, 
in marshy places. It is a perennial jdant, and its stems are used for making 
mats, thatching houses, and other economic purposes. Buffaloes aro fed on 
this reed. It can be procured to any extent. 

XVI. Ulu grass (Ahroma augustaj . — This grass grows wild in almost 
every part of Bengal and Northern India. It is prized highly for thatching, as 
its leaves do not rot near so quickly as paddy straw does. Paper has been made of 
it at the Bally Paper Mill, which appears to be as strong as paper made of jute. 

XVII. Jawdr, mdkkd, hhuttd, (Zea mays). — Maize, or Indian corn, common 
all over India, cultivated for the corn, tho stems being used- for fodder. The 
seed coverings aro said to bo rich in fibre, fit for paper-making. 

XVIII. Kuaha {Poa cynosoroulcs ). — A wild grass common all over' India, 
used extensively in religious ceremonies, and in the manufacture of coarse 
mats for religious purposes. Its stems are much stronger than paddy straw, 
and gi’ow to a height of 5 to 6 feet. 

XIX. Kokalota. — Je.s8oro. — “ Yields a strong fibre.” 

XX. Raian^ earn palm {Calamus rhotang), — Jessore. — “The bark of the 
ratan, which "grows so extensively in the Jessore marshes, may also be utilised 
for the purpose of manufacturing paper and ropes.” 

XXI. Buchphor. — Moorshodabad. 

XXII. Kodal tree. — Cuttack. 

XXIII. Udal tree (Sterculia villasd). — Assam, where “ it grows wild and 
is sold at Rs. 2 per maund.” Hazareebaugh. — “ This is a tree, and it grows to a 
height of about 15 or 18 feet, and is nearly 5 or 6 inches in diameter.” It all^ 
grows in Cuttack. • 

XXIV. Seeli nuta. — Cuttack. 

XXV. Sooan moi. — Cuttack. 

XXVI. Kallia moi.- — Cuttack. 

XXVII. Ponassi (?r«««.-r~Cuttack. 

XXVIII. Patg (Sida lanceolata ). — Grows wild all over Bengal; root 
intensely bitter and stomachic according to Dr. Ainslie. r - „ 

XXIX. Zol and Suffaid Buriala ^Sida rkomhoida and Sida rhondfigola ). — 
“ The Lai and Suffaid Bui’iala are well known in their natural state ; they are 
short and bushy. Tho Sida laneeolatea (Pata) alsO grows wild, but the roots are 
used largely by natives as a medicine. It has a bitter taste, and is useful as 
a tonic.” . 
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‘ Kiffic,’ the name of. the plant, ‘ Kee’ the 
fibre, or Zugay, JBhootea name.”— Darjeeling. — “ A small tree, about 15 foot 
high and about 6 inches in dirfineter when of mature growth. The bark 
18 not taken from the main stem. The branches, when about a year old, 
having attained a length of about 5 or 6 feet, are lopped off; the bark 
from them is peeled off and scraped on both sides with a knife, th^ centre is 
thus left clean and white ; it is then dragged into long fine shreds, like thread, 
and dried in the sun. ^Wlien dry it is twisted into kring. The Lopclias and 
Bhooteas prize it greatly for making fishing-nets and bow-strings. It is not 
cultivated, but grows wild at elevations from 4,000 to 6,000 feet. It cannot be 
obtained in any great quantity.” 

l^vllihuinCf Lepehn f or JLiilhiniy JBhootcu. — Daijccling.— *‘This grows 
to a tree of considerable dimensions, last the bark is taken only from young 
saplings about 4 or 5 inches in diameter and about 12 or 15 feet in height. 
The hark is loosened from the young tree, and while it is being dragged off 
the tree is battened with the back of a hill-man’s knife right down the length 
^of the stem, so as to keep loosening it and prevent its breaking off short. 
When long strips of bark have been thus obtained, it is steeped in water; and 
when soft, the outer or harder part of the bark is pulled off with a knife, and 
tlie softer or inner - portion dried iii the sun. Wlien dry it is twisted into a 
stout cord^ or rope, which is very strong, and is used for tethering cattle. 
The plant is found in the valleys, about 3,000 feet above sea-level.” 

XXXII. Kef/inrf, jf^jcka ; Pooah, Nepalese, — Darjeeling. — “ This plant is 
best known by its Nepalese name, Pooob. It is a small shrub, attaining a height 
of from 4 to 6 feet, the stem of which is from half to threo-quarters of an inch 
in thickne.ss. It is found at elevations ranging from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. The 
]jlant grows wild, and is not very abundant ; it is not cultivated, but no doubt 
could easily bo ])ropagated. The bark is peeled off in long strips and boiled in 
water mixed with ashes. When coiisidcre<l soft enough, the vessel is taken off 
the fire, and the contents allowed to remain steeping in the water and ashes for 
two or three days or more. It is then well washed in water until tlie woody and 
vegetable matters are removed, and the fine fibre alone remains. Tins is a 
very strong fibre. The natives use it for making fishiug-nets and for bow- 
strings ; it is prized next to the Kiffic. 

“ When carefully pre])ared, the fine.st silky fibre can be produced from this 
plant, from which it is said a fabric can be manufac.tured as fine or finer than 
the China grasscloth. The value of this (and indeed of all the fibres) is much 
deteriorated by the very crude and primitive method of obtaining it.” 

XXXIII. Cismo , — Nepalese ; Cuzzuy Lepcha. — Darjeeling. — “ This is a 
nettle, best known by its Nepalese name, Cisnoo. There are two or three varieties. 
The description most aj)provcd, indeed the only dc.scription the fibre of wliich 
is utilized, grows much taller than the others, and lias a mucli larger leaf; it will 
grow to 10 or 12 feet in height. It grows wild at elevations from 4,000 to 7,000 
feet, and is very abundant. The ])roce.ss adopted for obtaining the fibi'c is the 
same as that resorted to with the Pooah plant just described. A stout coarse 
cloth is manufactured from it by the hill people # # *. in the estimation 

cf the natives of these hills, these fibre-yielding plants, if classed according to 
their worth, would range as follows: — Ist Kiffic; 2nd Pooah; 3rd Cisnoo; 4th 
Kulli-humo.” 

XXXIV. Paper plant. — /?«, Lepcha, Kahgnttea, Nepalese. Darjeeling. -- 
The Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling describes this plant as follows : — “ This 
elegant shrub produces a very fragrant, small white flower ; the leaves are of 
an elongated formation, smooth, and of a rather dark colSur. The bark is whitish 
or greyish, and of an exceedingly tenacious texture. There are two descriptions 
of this plant, viz. da-nah and da-saij ; the former is found on the heights at an 
elevation of about 7,000 feet, and is most esteemed; the latter in the valleys, 
in a warmer temperature, and will not make good paper. Tjio bark is stripped 
off, well driedy and then boiled in water and ashes. When soft it is well washed, 
then ponhded on a stone. The coarser and hard portions are picked out, and the 
ftner pulp spread over sieves made of fine cloth, stretched tight across wooden 
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frames ; these sieves are put out in the sun, exposed to the wind to dry. When 
the pulp is dry, the process is finished, and the result is a coarse paper of a light 
brown colour, which is ve^ durable.” I hav# no means of ascertaining whether , 
this is the same with the Daphne described in para. 268. 

XXXV. Epiripeun. — Mauubhoom. — “ Epiripeun, baruts, or balamra, ^ows 
throughcnjfc almost the whole of the district as a small under-shrub, consisting 
of two varieties, one the rod and the other the pale, variety ; leaves alternate ; 
lanceolate and serrated ; flowers yellow, having bracts which remain Adherent 
to the capsules; petals fine.” 

XXXVI. Kookoirbichi . — Maunbhoom. — “ Is a plant which grows in a 
wild state, herbaceous, rising to about 5 or 6 feet in height, leaves alternate, 

^ lanceolate.” 

XXXVII. Amrool, commpn in. Bengal. — “ Herbaceous rising, to the 
lieight of about 6 feet. The fibre which this plant yields is not very strong.” 

XXXVIII. Shoeara Lata. — Maunbhoom. — “A creeping plant, which grows 
chiefly on the hills. The loaves of the plant are kidney-shaped, large, thin, 
soft, with soft down-like substances. On the flat sides the veins, about 13 in 
number, all radiating from the end- of the leaf-stalk ; the plant is said to flower * 
in the spring. The flowers are said to be white and red mixed, and resembling 
those of the cotton plant. Tlio bark of this j)lant is taken out generally in the 
rainy season, and used for the preparation of ropes. This plant may also be 
utilized in the manufacture of paper.” 

XXXIX. Booch and Asia. — Maunbhoom. — “ ]|^om the membraneous 
barks of these jdants ropes ai’o made, and which may be made serviceable in 
the manufacture of paper,” 

XL. Kounji. — Hazareebaugh. — “ This is a large tree found in the jungle.” 

XLI. KaimahulL — Hazareebaugh. — “ This is a small tree ; grows to a 
height of less than 20 feet.” 

XLII. Ktmbhi. — Hazareebaugh. — “ This is a large tree found in the jungle.” 

XLIII. Dhamun. — Hazareebaugh. — “ This is a tree which grows to a 
height of 20 feet.” 

XLIV. Noye. — Rungpore. 

XLV. Ckov). — Rungpore. — “ From the bark of which the fishermen prepare 
fibres for their fisliiug baskets. These fibres grow round the top of the tree, 
and is very strong.” 

XLVI. Brass. — Gya. — “ Tliere are two sorts of fibres extensively used 
here for binding thatches, &c., from which paper may probably bo manufac- 
tured. These are the fibres called prass and rmhlan. The former is prepared 
from the roots of a tree called porass. The porass and mohlan grow in jungles 
in the southox’n pax-ts of the district. The price of porass is Rs. 2 per maund.” 

XLVII. Mohlan. — Gya, Hazareebaugh, &c. — “ The mohulan is a plant 
found easily in the forests. Its fibre is called Chope, which is used as string. This 
is a creeper like a vino. It stretches on the tree to a length of more than 
200 feet. The fibre is peeled in the summer season. The fibre is peeled by the 
residents of the jungles and brought to market for sale. Price at less than 
Rs, 2 a maund.” 

XLV III, Joon. — Maunbhoom. 

XLIX. , Boncapas. -^Hibiscus vitigoUusj common all over India ; a wifd 
plant leaving large yellow flowers with a purple eye during the rainy and cold 
season. According to the Deputy Commissioner of Lohardugga “ there are two 
plants of this name. Both are fibrous and very common. The fibre is said to 
be exceedingly white, fine, and atit)ng. They flower in September and 
October, and the fibre is procured by steeping.” 

L. Lottoli. — Maunl>hoom.-^“ Annual, herbaceous; grows from 2 to 4 feet 
in a wild state ; leaves abcordate, toothed, the two sides furnished with minute 
down-like substances; flowers small, yellow, cepals five, petals five, other parts 
too minute to be distinguished with the naked eye. Capsules, almost spherical, 
marked with spines all round. The stem has on it soft white hairs.” 

LI. Ckeynch or Cheynchoo. — Lohardugga. — “ This plant, of which there are 
also two kinds, is said to possess an exceedingly strong and smooth fibre. ’ One 
kind produces a long seed-pod, while the other produces a round one ; the flowers 
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of both are smalh and yellow. The fibre of the round-podded one is said to be 
inuch the finest and best. Both these plants, I should say, are capable of cultiva- 
tion. The fibre is produced by steeping, and the plants cut when half grown.” 

LII; Cliokwan. — Lohardugga. “ This plant is one of the commonest weeds 
in the district ; it is found growing thickly everywhere. It is said to possess 
a very fair fibre.” 

LII I. Kassaundun.-^ — Lohardugga. “ This plant is said to be closely allied 
to the Chakwan. The fibre of the Ka.s8aunduu has to be steeped in order that 
the fibre may be detached.” 

LIV. Chipari. — Rajmchal. “A jungle creeper made into ropes by the 
Sonthals and sold in Hajmchal, Sahibgunge, and Bhaugulpore.” 

LV.^ Sacssigoak. — Assam. “The bark of Sassco occasionally used for 
writing is sanchi put or bark of the sanchi tree. The Sanskrit agar or agaru 
is found in the hills, and is used as substitute for paper.” 

LVI. KuJeurmta . — Assam. 

LVII. Fak Dima . — Do. 

LVIII. Makori sopa . — Do. 

LIX. Garokhia karoi — Do. (Two species). 

LX. Pamal . — Do. (Creeping plant). 

LXI. Ghilalota . — Do. (Creeping plant). 

LXII. Dhakiaiota . — Do. (Creeping plant). 

LXIII. liogiloia,—"' Do. (Creeping plant). 

LXIV. Tara . — l.)o. 

LXV. Patidai.’— Do. 

LX VI. Itakta-simul, 8imul{Bomh(ix malabaricum ). — Common all over Bengal. 
“ This large and stately tree grows in most parts of Southern India; it reaches 
a great size in the Bombay Presidency, where, both on the coast and inland, it 
is one of the most common trees, and there the planks arc extensively used in 
making the light packing boxes used in the export of bulky goods from Bombay 
and other places ; also for fishermen’s fioats wlien the Adansonia is not at hand.” 

“ The red cotton tree is common throughout Southern India ; it is abundant 
in the plains of liritish Burmah, wln.'re its liglit and loose-grained wood is used 
for coffins. A cubic foot wciglis 281b. Wlien the trees grow large, the stem 
spreads out towards the base, at intervals, into buttress-like projections. In 
spring huge magnolia-shaped scarlet blossoms cover tlie trees, and in some 
places the young flower buds arc cooked and eaten. The cotton is used for 
stuffing cushions and pillows. In a full-grown tr(?o on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 60 teet, and average girth measured at 
six feet from the ground is ir> feet. It yields the moochceras resin, and its 
roots constitute the safed luoosli of the bazaar-s, which, powdered, forms a thick 
mucilage with cold water, and answers admirably as ^ nutricious demulcent 
for convalescent persons.” 

LXVII. Hal, Loa^ Giinda^ Gila, (Bauhinia scandem), — Assam. This 
trailing^ climbing Bauhinia has small whitish flowers^ which turn to a yellowish 
colour. It runs up over trees of the largest size. Its fibrous bark is made 
into cloth and rope, but the fibres are liarsh and stubborn. 

LXVIII. Qulkandar {Slirculia Assam. '' A largo tree of the 

Dekhaii and in the mountainous countries to the eastward of Bengal, comnion in 
many places in the outer hills of the North-Western Himalaya to 3,600 feet or 
more, up to tho Indus, and occurs in the Salt Range. It has^a straight trunk 
with a smooth bark; loaves palmated, five or seven lobed. Ihe bark can be 
stripped off from the bottom to the top of the tree with the greatest facility, 
and fine pliable ropes may bo made from the inner layers, vdiilst the outer 
yield coarser ropes. The rope is very strong and very lasting, wot doing it 
little injury. In Southern India elephant ropes, and in Bombay bagging, are 
made of it. In Debra Doon good paper has been made from it. 

LXIX. Jeebun {Sponsia orientales\~k%swai. A small ereef tree of Ceylon, 
the Coromandel Coast, common along the foot of the Ghauts, and occurring m 
the Kennery forests, Salsette, in Nepaul, Bengal, Sylhet, and Assam. 

2 ii 
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Roxburgh says it is neither useful nor ornamental. Voigt mentions that 
“the iinder-bark consists of numerous reticulated fibres, and forms a natural 
cloth used by the Garrow race, and that its leaves are used for polishing horns.” 

LXX. JBuriar. — Lohardugga. “ Shrub growing from two to ‘five feet 
high, yields a very strong fibre, much appi’eciated on account of its tough- 
ness and durability, and chiefly used for cattle-tethers ; cut immediately after 
flowering in September, and when half-grown, fibre detached by steeping.” 

LXXI. Cotton . — Too valuable to be used in its fresh state for paper. 

292. The district officers, who have been consulted by the Commission, are 

unanimously of opinion that the production of fibres 
other than, what are now already in the market, 
will not, and considering their want of capital, 
cannot, be earnestly taken up by the cultivating classes in these provinces, until 
the presence of a real and permanent demand for them is generally known 
and felt. Indeed it is almost on all hand.s admitted that much valuable fibre, 
which might with little trouble and less cost be made suitable to the manufac- 
ture of paper, and oven of cloth, is now absolutely wasted in all parts of 
the country from want of due attention and encouragement, and unless some 
impulse is given to the people, either by the action of Government or by 
private enterprise, it is hopele.ss to expect that the boundless supply of valuable 
fibres which the fertile soil of the country is perennially yielding will ever be 
utilized by local industry. 

Dr. Royle suggests the establishment, in the interior and at short distances, 
of depSts for the collection of fibres. If such a project could be carried out and 
fair prices are offered for different fibres of stated qualities, I have no reason to 
doubt that the agricultural classes would soon and readily be induced to engage 
largely in extending the cultivation of plants already grown for their fibres or 
for other use, in cultivating now plants which, being suitable to the soil, may 
yield fibre of higher value in the market, and in extracting fibre from those 
plants which are generally known to bo growing spontaneously, but of which 
no use whatever is now made. 

It seems to me that an impulse may also be given' to this new branch 
of industry by attaching to the experimental farms, now in course of introduc- 
tion into these provinces, a small establishment, which should at first be 
employed in drawing out fibres after the most approved methods from plants 
grown on the farms, or growing spontaneously in the vicinity of the farms. If 
the fibres thus produced should be found to be useful for manufacture and 
remunerative in their returns, the Government may perhaps, in the absence of 
private enterprise, well constitute these farms depdts for the collection of fibres 
from the neighbouring/igriculturists, provided the prices at which produce is 
bought up at the farm leave a margin to cover the cost of collecting and 
transmitting it to the seat of manufacture. 

When once the peasantry find out that the plantain trunk, which is allowed 
to rot where it is cut down, the linseed plant, which is generally tlirown away, 
and the wild plants, which arc plentifully growing around them, neglected, 
or noticed only to bo destroyed, can, by a little labour and at almost no cost, be 
easily converted into products which will add to the income they already 
derive from their own accustomed crops, it is clear that the cultivation and 
preparation of fibres will bo readily undertaken by them. 

When the industry is once fully developed and appreciated by the agricul- 
tural classes, the Government can easily withdraw from the field, leaving private 
enterprise to take its place. 

293. In conclusion, I beg to record my grateful acknowledgments to the 

different officers of Government who have favoured 
assistance re- with information regarding the subject of my 
inquiry, and whose assistance has helped me so 
materially in preparing this report. To Dr. E. McDonell, Managing Director 
of the Serajgunge Jute Company ; Baboo Huris Chunder Roy, Zemindary Agent 
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at Rungpore of Moharani Sumomoye ; Roy Protap Chundra Bonia Bahadoor, of 
Goaripur, Gowalpara ; Baboo Joykissen Mukerji, of Wooterpara ; Baboo Raj 
Kumar Roy Choudhuri, of Baraipur ; and James Gordon, Esq., of the Gouripur 
I nave also to express my tliankfuluess for the ready aid they have 
afforded me by furnishing me witn a vari«^ of details regarding the cultiva- 
tion, manufacture, and trade in jute. T!o the first two gentlemen I am 
particularly indebted for tlie assistance they rendered to the Commission during 
our tour in Seraj gunge and Rungpore. 


I have th« honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your, most obedient servant, 

HEMCIIUNDER KERR, 

Deputy Magistrate^ on Special Duty. 




APPENDIX A. 


No. 1.— Agricultural Department,— 

Mh February 1873. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has several times 
remarked that this Government is sadly wanting; in 
industrial statistics, and he trusts that an attempt 
may soon be made in some shape to supply 
the want. But meanwhile he would much desire 
to get some information regarding our greatest 
commercial .staple— jute : where and how it is 
grown ; from what plants ; what are the qualities 
and varieties j how it is prepared for the ibarket ; 
how brought to market ; and through what hand 
it passes, &c., &e. Gentlemen who have come 
out from homo with a practical interest in such 
questions have lately asked His Honor to answer 
some of them, and he has been unable to answer 
them. He has long sought such information him- 
.self, and has been unable to get it with precision. 
An inquirer is constantly beset by the pitfalls 
caused by the varieties of langu-nge and of trans- 
lation, Mr. Campbell does not know to what 
language the word jute belongs, nor wliat it really 
meams. The fibre or iihres commonly called jute 
are called iiy the natives by various names, some 
of which aro also applied to other fihies. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has been shown on the 
ground, by competent persons, two very distinct 
plants, each of which was asserted to be Jeosiah, 
generally supposed to be the most specific term 
ior jute; and he cannot discover whether the 
vvholtf of the jute of Easternt Bengal comes from 
the same plant as what is called the deuce or 
country jute of the districts about Calcutta ; in 
fact, whether the jute of commerce is the product 
of oue plant, or of two or more plants. He has 
seen it asserted in one report that jute is an export 
from Bengal to Orissa, and in another that it is 
an import from Orissa to Bengal, He has been 
told by very competent men that the quality of 
the jute brought to market is deteriorating, owing 
to reckless extension of cultivation in lands not 
fitted for the purpose ; by others, that it is not 
deteriorating at all. Be that as it may, the ques- 
tion to wiiat extent jute may be extended to new 
fields, to new districts, or to new provinces, (as 
to Assam and Burmah), and how far our soils 
will bear long cropping with it, is one of enormous 
importance. Mr, Halsey, the Officiating Commis- 
sioner of Cotton and Commerce, has been good 
enough to point out to His Honor some papers 
showing that the Americans are actively prosecut- 
iug the experimental growth of jute in various 


parts of their country, while we arc, as a Govern- 
ment, doing nothing to extend it. Of almost 
equal importance is the question, whether the 
quality of the fibre can be improved by careful 
preparation, and what are the best processes for 
its preparation. The necessities of the jute trade 
must have a very great influence on all our plans 
for roads, railways, and canals. 

2. Tile Lieutenant-Governor proposes, then, to 
•undertake a sort of jute survey with regard to— 

1. The present production incliuling the 
districts and tracts where it is grown ; 
the plant or plants and varieties of plants 
grown for jute j the soil and situation used 
in each part j the mftde and cost of grow- 
ing ; the rotation practised ; t.lie quantity 
produced ; the efiect of various climates 
and conditions \ 

2. The extent to which jute cultivation has 
increased, and may he increased ; the 
nature of the soils and climates in which 
it may grow j the degree to which soils are 
exhausted by it, and the degree in which 
they may be renewed by rotation, Hooding 
or manure; the general prospects of the 
future production of the article ; 

J3. The preparhtion of the fibre for the market ; 
the present inodes, and the improvements 
that might be clfected in such modes ; 

4. The jute trade; the quantities exported 
from eacli district ; the lines and modes of 
export; through what hands it passes, &c. ; 

5. All other matters bearing on the subject. 

3. This Resolution will accordingly be cir- 
culated to all Commissioners and District Oflicers, 
to whom will also be sent an explanatory memo- 
landum showing what jute is; by what English 
and native names it is known; what is the 
character of the plant, its leaves and flowers ; and 
what are the principal varieties recognized in 
commerce. Specimens of jute, and of other fibres 
with which it may be coufouiuled will also ho 
circulated, so that each officer may make sure 
whether the fibres produced in his dislrict are 
really the jute of commerce or something else. At 
the same time District Officers are requested to 
get together all the particulars and specimens they' 
can, deputing, if accessary, one of their subordi- 
nates to collect the necessary information, 

4. The Lieutenant-Governor jproposes to asso- 
ciate a European gentleman, thoroughly well 
acquainted with the jute trade, with an iiitelli- 

I gent native officer, and to ask them to prepare, 
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first, such a memorandum and specimens as have 
above been indicated, and then to* visit some of 
the principal jute districts, to collect, collate, and 
sift the information obtained by local officers, and 
to furnish the Government with a report on the 
whole subject, giving a jute survey and a jute map 
of these provinces, and explaining all the points 
above mentioned, and as many others as occur 
to them, so far as the information at their com- 
mand enables them to do so. 

Ordered, that a copy of the above Resolution be 
published in the Calcutta Gazette^ and be forward- 
ed to all Commissioners and all District Officers 
for information and guidance. 

< 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, 

H. J. S. Cotton, 

Offg. Asst. Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 


No. 2 . — General. — Calcutta, the 5th February 

1873. # 

With reference to Resolution of the 4th instant, 
regarding proposed inquiry into the production of 
and trade in jute, the Lieutenant-Governor is 
pleased to associate* Mr, Hamilton Anstruther, 
Merchant of Calcutta, and Baboo Hem Chundcr 
Kerr, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
in order to make the necessary inquiries and 
report. Ho desires that a copy of the above- 
quoted Resolution be forwarded to them, and that 
they bo requested as soon as possible to prepare, 
in accordance with the terms of paragraphs 3 and 
4 of the ResoUition, an explanatory memorandum 
showing precisely what jute is, by what botanical, 
English, and native names it is known ; what is 
t’ne character of the plant, its leaves and flowers ; 
and what are the principal varieties recognized in 


comrnerce. Tliey are also requested to select 
certain specimens of jute and of other fibres with 
which it may possibly be confounded, and to sub- 
mit with their memorandum sets of such speci- 
mens for circulation. 

Mr. Anstruther and Baboo Hem Chunder Kerr 
will then, after the preparation of their memoran- 
dum and specimens, visit at the most convenient 
season some of the principal jute districts in 
Bengal, and collect, collate, and sift the informa- 
tion at the disposal of local officers; and, after 
full inquiry, will furnish His Honor with a report 
on the whole subject, giving a jute survey and 
jute map of these provinces, and explaining all 
the points mentioned in the above Resolution, and 
as many others as occur to them, so far as the 
inforraatipn at their command enables them to 
do so. 

While employed upon this duty, in addition to 
their actual travelling expences, Mr. H. Anstruther 
will receive an allowance of Rs, 600 per mensem, 
and Baboo Hem Chunder Kerr will draw a depu- 
tation allowance of Rs. 160 in addition to his 
substantive salary with effect from 1st February 
1873 ; the expenditure being dcbitable to Miscel- 
laneous Improvements — (Provincial.) 

Ordered, that a copy of this Resolution of the 
4th instant, be forwarded to Mr. Hamilton 
Anstruther and to Baboo Hem Chunder Kerr, 
for information and guidance. 

Also that copy of this Resolution be forwarded 
to the Appointment Department of this office for 
the issue of the necessary orders in regard to Mr. 
Anstruther^s appointment and to Baboo Hem 
Chunder Kerris deputation. 

Also that copy be forwarded to the Account- 
ant-General for information and guidance. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, 

H. J. S. Cotton, 

Offg. Assistant Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, 
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STATEMENTS RECORDED BY THE JUTE COMMISSION IN CALCUTTA 
AND SOME OF THE JUTE DISTRICTS. 


No. 1.— Baboo Ndndo Goomar 
Zrd March 1873. 

I have been in the jnte business for the last 
twenty years, and have been working in Calcutta 
seven years. Before that I was at Seraj gunge. 
For the last ten or'twelve years the increase in 
the jute trade has been marked. There arc several 
kinds of jute. The best fibre is that which comes 
to the Presidency from Serajgunge, and it is grown 
in Kankripara, Bullorampore, Ghilmari, Bagia, 
Sholemari, and Gooch Behar. The color of this 
jnte is white, with a golden tinge, and measuring 
some seven or eight cubits in length. Serajgungc 
is the largest jute market, and the villages of 
Shurnboogunge, Bahadoorpore, Ca.'jsigunge, Pa- 
koollah, Jamoorke, Moyrab, Buttongunge, Bullab, 
Babnaparab, Shealkole, and Keshoregungo in 
Mymensing send their jute to that place. The 
jute which grows in the vicinity of Serajgunge is 
commonly called deswal. The villages of Bhatcal, 
Amirabadia,Nulchuriah, Backrabad, Shoraliaand 
Kmeemgunge in zillah Dacca, grow jute largely. 
That grown at Backrabad and Kureemgunge is 
very good, and ranks with the jute obtained from 
Kankripara, Bullorampore, &c. The staple ex- 
ported from other parts of Dacca is known by the 
name of Naraingunge jute. All these places 
send their jute to the mart of Naraingunge for 
sale and export to Calcutta. The fibre is from 
five to seven cubits in length, and of a greyish 
color. The pat known as iJeora is exported from 
Gopalgunge in zillah Furreedpore. Janipore and 
Pubna produce jute.^hich is called “ Janiporiah” 
jute, measuring fiv<^r six cubits in length, and 
of a reddish color. All the rfwi comes from 
Kanchrapara, Bidyabatty, Nyhattee, Dum-Dum, 
Belgatchea, &;o. This fibre is generally from five 
to eight and even nine cubits long and has a dull 
color; some are white and whitish grey. Jute 
grows on dmld lands, i.e,, a mixture of clay and 
^Rd. The land is tilled and ploughed in the 
months of Chaitra and Vaisakba (March, April 
and May), when the sowings are begun,* The 
crop is reaped in the month of Ashadha (June 
^d July), Too much moisture is not good for 
jnte, but moderate showers of rain aid its growth. 


As a rule jute is not grown under advances. 
The ryots grow it of their own accord and on 
their own account and take to the nearest hat or 
rnarket, where they sell it either to the servants 
of the mahajum or to fureahs, who either buy it 
for the former, for which they receive a commission 
of one to four pie per maund, or on their own 
account. In the latter case, they watch the 
market, and dispose of tlieir investment as soon as 
they find the price rising, The jute is then tied 
into morahs (hanks), and brought to the jute 
depots, such as Serajgunge, Naraingunge, &c., 
where it is purchased by the traders who tie it up 
in drums and send to Calcutta. Jute is sent to 
Calcutta from Naraingunge, Serajgunge, &c,, &c., 
either by boats or steamers all the way, or partly 
by steam boats and partly by rail fre^p Ooalundo. 
The jute on arrival in Calcutta, if it^is the pro- 
perty of the mahajun who has a firm here, is 
removed to his godown ; if not, it is removed 
to the agency house or arat of somebody, who 
not only charges rent for the keeping, but one 
anna in the maund by way of commission. As a 
rule, these aratdan or commission agents advance 
to the owners of jute thus brought to them two- 
thirds of the estimated value of the article. These 
aratdars dispose of the jute to the large jute 
merchants in the Presidency. I know what is 
called the mesta pat, it is grown in small quantities 
in placeb near Calcutta, such as Nycbatty, &c. 
There is a fibre-yielding plant called dkunchia. 
The steins are used for fuel and the fibre for 
cordage. It is never bought or sold as jute. The 
price of the best jute now is Rs. 8-12, that of the 
most inferior kind is Rs. 1-10 per maund. The 
Deora is selling at Rs. 1-10 per maund ; the price 
last year was Rs. 5-12 to 6-0, and Rs. 3-0 to 3-4 
a maund. Last year's high price and the steady 
increase of price year after year induced the ryots 
to extend the cultivation of jute at the expense of 
the rice crops; the expectation of the growers, 
ho^bver, has not been fulfilled, and it is safe to 
anticipate that the cultivation will not be so 
large next season as it was in the season gone by. 
The jute plant must be soaked in order to get the 
fibre ; the clearer the water in which the plant is 
soaked the better the fibre. 
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No. 2.—BiiBoo Khbttsr 

5M March 1873. 

I live in Calcutta and have been in the jute 
business for the last 25 years. The increase in 
the demand for jute has been marked from the 
time of the Russian War, and particularly so since 
the American War. It has since gone on increas- 
ing steadily, and for the last three or four years 
the export of jute from the Presidency has been 
very large. Prior to the Russian War about 60,000 
to 150,000 bales, each bale containing 800 pounds 
of jute, used to be sent to England, America, and 
France yearly. After the commencement of thjit 
war till the outbreak of the civil war in America 
300,000 to 500,000 bales of jute were annually 
exported. When the civil war commenced, the 
export of this 6bre was increased to 700,000 and 
gradually to 900,000 bales. There has, in short, 
been a gradual increase of this trade, and at the 
present time, the jute exported to the European 
markets is from 1,000,000 to 1,800,000 bales. 
The fibre received from Scrajgunge mart is of 
several kinds, but two of them (the aitanya and 
the dtsmV) are considered to be good on account 
of their color, strength, and length. The 
ntlariya (northern) jute is grown on high lands, 
and the deswal, generally, on low lands. The 
uUariyapdt, some 15 years ago, measured as long 
as 15 feet in length with fine clean buts. As 
the demand has been inereasing, and the culti- 
vation extending, the quality of this once very 
good jute has been year after year deteriorating. 
It is now only four to eight feet long with unclean 
blits from six inches to one and a half feet. The 
deswal was formerly six to ten feet long, it is now 
generally four to eight feet. The present price 
of uUariya fs Rs. 2-12 to 3-14 per maund. Last 
year, it fetched Rs. 4 to 5-8 per maund. The 
price of desieal at the present time is Bs. 2-6 
to 2-11, Last year's price was Rs. 4 to 4-12. 
Noarhdut,Raneegunge, Mohungunge, Kamdrjdni, 
Cbilmdri, Sholemari, Bego, Teamfiri, Kankripara, 
Gouripore, Gooch Behar, Bullorampore, Bhote- ; 
mari, Kankina, Kaligunge Aoolia, Ghoramdrd, 
Bdoordy, Sbdimdri, Pfitdkdta, Goberdhone, Boorir 
IlAt, and Cbackarchur, grow uUariya pdi. My- 
mensing, Pingua, Dodl, Jbd.rcdt4, Motboordpdruh 
Cootubpoor, Gossainbati, Sondmookee, Chunder- 
kona, Eyegunge, Shumboogunge, Bddulpoor 
Cassigunge, Pooteyjani, Dehooldy, Luckhigunge, 
Bdgoonbaridh, Babnaparah, Ghcor, Sbdduckpore 
and Koqooli, grow the demal. 

The other jute mart is Naraingunge in Dacca. 
The fibres received in Calcutta fVom this mart ate 
called Bdokrabadi, Naraingnnge, 'Kureemgunge, 
and Amirabadia. The Backrabadi jute is the best, 
also Kureemgunge, the fibre being six to eight 
feet long.; the Naraingnnge fibre is from four to 
six feet long ; and* Amirabadia three to five feet 

. . i 

This fibre, which finds purobasers in the Narain- 
ffunge mart, has also deteriorated, but not to the 
^roe extent as the Serajgnuj^ jute. The color 
of Serajgunge jute is much better and moro 
durable than the color of Naraingnnge jute, 


which turns reddish in a short time. The present 
price of this fibre is Rs. 2-6 to 2-10. During 
the last season, it fetched Rs, 4 to 4-8 per maund. 
There is another kind of jute called deord, of 
which there are two sorts, viz., Gopaulgunge dewd 
and Mddaripore deord. There is also a kind of 
deord pdt which comes from Shodepoor in Fur- 
reedpore. 

Gopaulgunge deord is four to seven feet long, 
of a grey color, and of a coarse and brittle fibre. 
Price this season is Rs. 1-14 to 2-1 ; price of last 
year Rs. 2-12 to 3-4 per maund ; none in stock 
at present. ♦ 

Madaripore deord is three to five feet lonsr, of 
a reddish color, and of a coarse and brittle fibre. 
Price this year Rs. 1-4 to 1-10 per maund ; last 
year Rs. 2-12 to 2-14. 

Shodepore fibre the same as Madaripore ; price 
this year Rs. 1-4 to 1-8 the maund ; last year 
Rs. 2-12 to 2-14 the maund. This jute is wrought 
into cordage in Calcntta. 

The country jute commonly known as desi 
comes from 24-Pergunnahs, Hooghly, Nuddea, 
Cnlna, See, This fibre is soft and clean, being 
fonr to twelve feet in length, bnt it is not strong. 
Its present price is Rs. 2-4 to^-12 a maund. 

The Serajgunge jnte is in greatest demand; 
jute comes for export also from Booritoll&h, Fool- 
tollah aud Toolsbeegungein Bajshahye. The fibre 
is soft and clean, but weaker than the Serajgunge 
jute ; it is four to seven feet long. The value 
this year is Rs. 2-10 to 2-12 a maund ; last yoar it 
was Rs. 4-4 to 4-8. Juto at present recced 
from Doolalgunge, Patebaguriah, and Byegu’pge 
in Dinagepoor was not an article of export iil days 
gone by, but the Greek merchants have, ^|||iiring 
the last five or six years, been exporting iW^finiere 
was a brisk export of this variety |br twd 'years, 
bat last year the people in England coi^fained 
of the weakness of the fibre, and a small quantity 
only has beeH' exported this year. The fibre is 
four to seven feet long, of a reddish color, but it 
is weaker than any other class of jute. Gunny 
is cbiefiy made of this jute. The color of jute 
greatly depends upon the quality of water ia 
which the plant is steeped. Muddy Water gives 
the fibre a muddy color; clear \fater, » fine 
color. After the seed has germinated frequent 
moderate showers of rain help the growth of the 
plant. The charge of pressing jute bales of 800 
lbs. each is Be. 1 per bale ; Be. 1-5 to 1-7 is the 
charge of pressing a bale of 350 lbs. This is the 
charge of a press worked by manual labour, the 
charge of the screw-press worked by steam-power 
is Be. 1-8 for a bale of 360 lbs. and l^s. 2-6 for 
a bale of 400 lbs. of jnte-oattings, and Be. 1-12 
for that of 350 lbs. Jate-cuttinge cannot be 
pressed by screws plied with hand power. 

The preparation of the ground for jute is made 
in March. After a ihower of r^in; the seeds are 
sown broadcast, at the and of that month ; when 
the glante have attained a height of about a foot, 
tbeyPire allowed greater space for growth by the 
remove of the ill-grown plants. In June and 
I July, the reajiing oL the ' harvest commences. 
I The deora jute is cut ih May; Jute for export v 
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not as a rolo adulterated, but the growers genet* 
ally bring to market the deti and deora jute in a 
wet state in order to increase the weight of the 
drums. 

There is a kind of insect which attacks the jute 
plants, outs off their tops, and eats up their leaves, 
and when this is the case, the crop is a certain 
failure. 


No. 8 .~Me. M. David of Dacca,— Chfcaffa, 
6M March 1873. 

Cultivation of j|ite has largely increased, pro- 
bably at least doubled in the eastern districts, 
during the past three years in consequence of the 
high price paid. 

Most jute and the best is groivn in Rungpore 
and Mymensing. As soon as rain falls in March 
or April, laud is ploughed once, twice, or three 
times, after which seed is sown broadcast. The 
crop is cut in June or July, reaping com- 
meuces in June and continues till September, but 
the time of reaping it depends on the state of the 
market. High prices induce too early cutting 
which causes inferior fibre. Tlie cost of produc- 
tion is about Rs. ^8 to 1- IS per maund in the 
Mymensing district 

The native idea is that each beegah will yield, 
say, five maunds, supposing the plants to be five 
hands high, and one maund. extra to each hand 
higher that the plant may be. The best soil is 
loam, clay and sand. The present system of 
cultivation is certainly deteriorating the quality 
of the jute, as the land is exhausted by continuous 
crops of the fibre. Chur land does not produce 
the best jute. High lands produce the best, and 
hilly lands the very finest. Sec for example 
Kankripara and such like places. Cultivators 
flow jute anywhere. Last year they even cleared 
away bamboo jungle to sow jute ! and jute has 
been grown to the exclusion of rice, &c.,,to too 
great an extent. Jute will grow on land that is 
used for amun paddy. There is no regular rota- 
tion of crops, but kttlai is generally sown after 
juto. Many fibres grow with jute, and arc sold 
as jute. I know of five, namely, mettee, mesta, 
niechuty rayuai, dhenros. 

Excessive rain and floods make it grow very 
rapidly, so much so that 1 have seen it 15 feet 
high in three months ; this docs not injure the 
strength of fibre, but makes it throw out many 
lateral branches at the top. A dry season does 1 
not allow the plants to thrive. The best weather 
is good early showers and sunshine to give them 
a good B^t, an^^air amount of rain afterwards. 
Floods hurt jul^^f they are high enough to 
submerge the plants for a length of time, as they 
then throw ,out' toots from the stalks which cause 
the fibre to be. specky. 

I know .of jute Cultivation since 1852 when I 
came to the country; It is considered the most 
lucrative on the average; it has enriched the 
population and raised the price of labor. The 
necessary; cereals are. .still cultivated, though not 
to such an extent as .Wore. Jute certainly 
impoverish^ the soil. It is seldom manured, 
sometimes by weedc 'from the jheels. Jute is 


prepared thus j.E.It should be cut when it blos- 
soms, then steeped in stagnant weedy water for 
about seven or eight days : the .more decomposed 
matter in the water, the quicker it will rot the 
^jute, and if the fibre is washed- afterwards in 
clean running water, the jute is much improved. 
An experiment might be made in rotting jute 
in vats in clean water. The tops do not need so 
much rotting as the .bottom. If length is not 
looked to, the jute might be cut in two to advan- 
tage. w 

Jute passes from the growers to the lepariee 
who either buy on their own account or on 
commission. 

Last year, 1871-72, Naraingungo exported six 
or seven lakhs of maunds, and this year, 1872-73, 
ten to eleven lakhs, excluding direct sffipment. 
Jute is cultivated generally by the ryots who 
grow cereals, &c., &c. 

Jute is known .as nullya^ dhalmnder (white 
jute), and bidyasunder (red jute), also pal. 

I consider deora jute to he bad and inferior, 
because it grows on marshy soil and there is no 
good water to wash it in. It is the same plant 
that is cultivated in Serajgnnge. 

Deora jute is not cut, hut torn up by hand. 

Meltee is quite distinct from jute in leaf, flowers 
and all ; its seed is black, 

Mesta, resembles the jute plant hnt its fibre is 
coarse. 

Merhut is an inferior quality of jute, the seed is 
different. Rajuat is a wild growing fibre totally 
different from jute. Dhenros, distinct from the 
edible plant Lady’s finger, is chiefly made into 
paper. 


No. 4. — Baboo Modoo Suoun Mitteb,— Cc/- 
cntla, lltA March 1873. 

1 have been in the jute business in Calcutta for 
the last 30 years. 

Kankripara, Sholemari, Chilmari, Bbotemari, 
Bagooah and Kansharir Chur are the villages 
in which the best jute, termed uitariya pht, is 
grown. The jute called deswal grows in places 
not far off from Serajgunge. Juto of somewhat 
inferior quality comes from Nnraingunge. There 
is another quality of jute which comes from 
Doolalgunge, another from Sboledanga, another 
from Jbarbori. Deora pit comes from zillah Pur- 
reedpore, Gopalgunge, and Madaripore. The desi 
pdt comes from Jessore, Hooghly, Culna, and 
24-Pergunnab8. Uitariya or the best jute is of 
a white color with a golden tinge, glossy fibre, 
and up to fourteen feet in length. Tho deora 
is the worst kind of fibre, and 1 do not think it 
is jute proper. There is a sort of fibre called 
mesta. It is grown in Furreedpore, Madaripore, 
and Gopalgunge. There is another kind of fibre 
called meltee. It comes to Calcutta in very small 
quantities along with gunny cloth from Ooolal- 
gnnge, Shold^nga, &c. The msta plant does not 
resemble jute plant nor does the meltee. Mesta 
is exported separately, but not as jute. I do not 
know what is rajuai. The cultivation of jute is 
being rapidly extended. The quality of jute is 
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not on tbo whole deteriorating, we continue 
to see some very fine jute iu the market annually, 
bat the supply of the staple has been large, and 
a large quantity of good as well as bad jute is to 
be found in it. Gunny is made mostly of Dootal* 
gunge, Sholedanga, and llyegunge jute. The* 
deswal jnte comes to market first and is brought 
to Calcutta so early as Ashadha (June and July), 
uttariya follows. The deora, cornea to the market 
about this time. The price of uttariya jute this 
year has been Bs. 3<6 to 3-12 peaemaund. Last 
year it sold from Bs. 4-8 to 4-12 per maund. The 
price of dettcal this year is Rs. 1-6 to 2-8. Last 

; ear it sold^ata rupee higher than this season's price, 
'he value of Naraingunge pat has been this year 
from Rs. 2-12 to 3-4. Last year the value was 
Rs. 8-9 to 3-12 and 4-4. Den is sold at 
Rs. 2-9 to 2-13. It fetched a rupee, higher last 
year. The present price of deora is Re., 1-12 
to 1-14 and 1-15. Last year’s price was Rs. 2-4 
to 2-12. Doolalgunge jute just commenced to arrive 
at Calcutta. Last year it sold at Rs. 4 and 4-8 
the maund. The native name of jute is pat in 
about Calcutta. It is called &osta towards Seraj- 
gunge. The cause of this reduction in the price of 
jute in the present season is duo to the supply being 
more than the demand iu Europe. The desi or 
country jute is now and then found in a moist 
state. With the exception of this no adulteration 
is resorted to in the trade of jute. 


No. 6.— Skbbhurry Shaba,— Ca/cnWa, 

12^4 March 1873. 

I have been engaged in the jute business nearly 
30 years. J ute is known by two names, viz., p&t 
and kosta. There is another kind of fibre, called 
mesta pdt. Mettee pdJt is not known to me and 
I have never heard it mentioned by traders, nor 
do they know what rayuat is. I am, however, 
aware that there is a place, called Methegunge, 
and a kind of tmn grows there. Jfite is exten- 
sively cultivated in the districts of Rungpore, 
Mymensing, Gooch Bebar, and Dacca. A pretty 
large quantity of it is also grown in the' district 
of Rajshahye, and now-a-days it is cultivated 
more or less in almost all the districts of Bengal. 
Jute is known under difTerent names in commerce. 
The best kind is called uttariya. The next beet 
is called denoal, the next in quality is what we 
call Dacca Naraingunge pdt; desi jute comes 
next. Next in quality is the Janiporey or Pubna 
pdt. Lastly comes the deora jute. Uttariya jute 
comes mostly from Serajgunge, and is grown 
at Kansharir chur, Kankripara, Mankerchur, 
Hagarchur, Chuckarchur, Bullorampore, Behar, 
Doorgapore, Patamari, Bbotemari, Kankina, Kalli- 
gunge, Bagooah, Kamarjani, Sholemari, Chilmari, 
and Baoksirhat. Deswal also comes from Beraj- 
gunge and is grown iu. the villages of Fingna, 
Shoya, Shealkole, Ryegunge, Joomarbari, Bollab, 
Nagaghureab, 'Pakooleah, Jamoorki, Babuapai^a, 
ice. The Dacca Naraingunge pdt comes from 
Naraingunge and grows at Kalligunge, Araleah, 
Luckpore, Beeralia, Ktireemgnnge, Backrabad, 
Bhateal, &c. Bbumb,oO||unge,’ia Mymeusing, is a 


small jute mart and sends jute direct to Calontta, 
Bidyabaty, Serampote, 24-Fergannab8, and other 
places near Calcutta grow desi pdt. This year 
the cultivation of jute has been very large, 
and I may say unprecedented. Deora pdt 
grows at Shodepore, Gopalgunge, Madaripore, See. 
Backrabad and Amirabadia jute has been men- 
tioned under the head of Dacca Naraingunge juto. 
There is another kind of jute inferior to the 
deswal. It comes from Maldah, Doolalgunge, 
Ghora Ghat, Debeegunge and Sholedanga. 

The uilariya and deswal are in greater demand 
amongst the traders than any fther kind of.jBd/, 
The gunny made at Bnrranoggur and Alipore is 
from Dacca, Kureemgunge, Janipore, and occasion- 
ally Doolalgunge jute. Gunny bags are received 
in large quantities from Sholedanga, Patchagorah, 
Debeegunge, Maldah, and Ghora Ghat. Deora 
in this country is mostly used for cordage. The 
jute in order to be good must be white, glossy, 
clean, of good strength, and long. Juto grows well 
on doas soil composed of clay and sand. Jute 
may grow on atalia (clayey) soil, but little or no 
jute grows on baley matee (sandy soil). The 
longest jute plant is seven or eight cubits in 
length. My opinion is th^the cultivation of 
jute is gradually increasing, H^d this year it has 
increased fifty per cent, over that of last year. 
This has been at the cost of rice cultivation. 

Last year the prices were as follows : — 

Rs. A. Bs. A. 

Uttariya . . , , 4 0 to 6 4 per mahnd. 

Deswal .. .. 2 8 to 4 0 ditto. 

Desi .. . . 3 0 to 3 12 ditto. 

Deora .. .. 2 0 to 3 0 ditto. 

Dacca Naraingunge '3 0 to 4 8 ditto. 

Backrabadi . . 3 0 to 3 8 ditto. 

Janiporey.. .. 2 12 to 3 4 ditto. 

The present price is— 

Uttariya . . .. 2 8 to 4 0 per maund. 

Deswal .. .. 1 14 to 3 0 ditto. 

Desi .. .. 2 0 to 2 8 ditto. 

Deora .. .. 1 2 to 1 8 ditto. 

Naraingunge .. 2 0 to 8 8 ditto. 

Dacca . . ‘ * 

Backrabadi .. 1 14 to 2 10 ditto. 

Janiporey .. 2 0 to 2 8 ditto. 

This fall in - the price is due to the snpply here 
being greater than the demand in Europe. The 
quality of jute is year after year deteriorating, 
and the cultivators in their anxiety to ^ringto 
market a large quantity of jute do nol^ay atten- 
tion to the careful preparation of the fibre. 
Cereals are generally grown on jute lands. The 
growth of jute for three successive years on a 
piece of land exhausts the soil. Jute is so far an 
exhausting crop. T^e ■Jess’' p&t has either a 
brownish or darkisRcAlor and is not so glossy as 
the Serqjgunge jute, .^he preparation of the jute 
ground commences p Pehruaiy and March, and 
the seeds are sown broadcast in April and May. 
The reaping of the crop begins in August and 
SeptecaMr. Jute land is generally ploughed 
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three or font times, but «e a rale it is not irrigat* 
sd> Both sunshine and rain are necessary for 
the growth Of ,the plant. The rent of jute land 
is He. 8 the beegah yearly; each beegah produces 
on an average 8 to 10 maunds of fibre, and the 
oost of cultivation and preparation of a maund of 
jute is from Be^ 1 to Rs. 8, including rent. 
Jute comes to Calcutta by boats, steamers, and 
rail. The bulk is sent down by rail and steamer. 
Jute 18 not sdulterated. Serajgungeis the largest 
jute mart. Kamarjani, Rungpore, Kankina, 
Shumbhoogunge, Naraiil|fttnge, Dutta Bazar, and 
Kalignnge are smaller marts. There has been a 
marked increase in the jute trade within the last 
16 years, or so. Meata pdt grows in Jessore and 
Backergunge. It goes to Europe along with 
deora pdt. * 


No. 6 . —Mb. a. Constantinb {of 8oohmh<)lly\f-^ 
Caleutta, April 1873. 

Ground is ploughed about thrice at different 
times in different localities ; in February on the 
edges of the bheels, in May (Vaisakha), as 
soon as the rains commence, on moderately 
high land, and onWhe high lands when the rains 
have fully commenced. As soon as the plant is a 
foot high, the ground is carefully weeded by a 
species of hoe {nirani.) 

The ground is not manured as a rule. 

A packi is 75 bands square, or less than one- 
third of an acre. 

A packi would probably yield four or five 
maunds. 

The best soil for growing jute is clay and sand 
mixed with alumina deposit with sufficient natural 
moisture not to be affected by drought easily. 

The quality of jute has deteriorated of late, 
because it is grown to such a large extent that 
the steeping process cannot be properly attended 
to. The deterioration is not owing to any selection 
of land. A certain and particular time is neces- 
sary for steeping, and if it is steeped too long the 
fibre lofes color and rots. 

I know of no rotation of crops. The leaf of 
the jute manures the land ; jute land is used in 
the antumn for winter crops, seeds, and so forth. 

Of otiier plants which may be confounded with 
or sold as jute, I know of to$a'* of two kinds, 
one ted and the other white ; meglai also two 
kinds, red and white ; patlai has a red stem but 
a white fibre. ,!Coreh murdun, tolla and bomee, 
way be descrip&bs of jute {Coreimm). The 
meekyi mett^is sold eepar^tely for paper- 
making, It fctiihes a high price. 1 heard of it 
bou^t as high os Rs. 6 per maund this year. 

In m| dietribt jute is Known by the name o^jat 
which means jute proper. Tosa is known 
ia Oaoca by ths n^e of 

Hu best jute is grown :,jn the Churs. The 
^***^ev north, the better .the jute, up as far as 
Rnng^re, <». at far as I know. 

AtRun^pim the two banks of the river Doloa 
yield two idnda of jute, and dinepar, the 

latter it very good; bat the former yields a woody 
fibre. 


Every vil]a||e near my .place oultivates jute. 

The Tittttf raw jute, is very strong in fibre, and 
hae a reddish hue, which, it is said, is given by a 
plant which is put by the natives over ^e jute 
while soaking. 

Excessive rain does not spoil jnte, if it does not 
produce a flood large enough to entirely submerge 
the crop. 

Drought stunts and spoill the plant. Jute has 
been known about my place as an article of trade 
for the last twenty-five years. Its cultivation 
has increased greatly of late, having been doable 
since last season. 

This cultivation has increased the price of 
cattle, as the natives were so well off that they 
kept the very best animals. 

Last year in May I could not get men to 
work, as they were so well off. This year the' 
price of jute having gone down, I can obtain 
plenty of workmen. I don’t think the price of 
cereals has been affected by the extended jute 
cultivation. 

Soil if manured in November is not, I think, 
exhausted by jute. 

The plants, when in blossom, are cut into 
bundles and kept on the ground for two days, 
as it is said the fibre separates more easily. If 
kept till the seed pods form, the jute gets woody, 
and is known sisbichalli. It is soaked for different 
lengths of time according to the period when 
cut. The early cuttings take less time as they 
arh soaked in red stagnant water, but as the rains 
increase, and the water in pools and tanks 
freshens, longer steeping is needed. 

1 can suggest no improvement on the present 
mode. In steeping, cowdung and mud are 
placed over the plants to make then) rot better. 

I do not find shallow water discolor the fibre. 

J ute fibre, when ready to be separated, is taken 
off from the butt end near my place, while near 
Rungpore, in the north, the tips are cut and the 
woody stem shaken off from the top : this latter 
is the best way, as it goes with the grain and pre- 
vents the jute being towy. 

The jute that grows in and about my place is 
taken to the Sorajgungo mart for sale by the 
mahajuns, or their people buy it in the market, 
where the growers take them for sale during the 
monsoons. It is safer to send the jute to Cal- 
cutta by steamers as far as Qoalundo, and 
thence 'by the rail, but in the winter season it can 
be safely sent in native boats. The charge of 
sending a maund of jute from Scrajgunge to 
Calcutta by steamer and rail during the mon- 
soons is 14 annas to 1 rupee ; at other seasons it 
is only eight annas. During the rains the charge 
of sending a maund to Calcutta by native boat 
is two annas less ; at other times three annas a 
maund. The jnte passes from the cultivator to 
the petty mahtym, called fureah, and from the 
latter to the makajun who, as a rule, sells it at 
Serajgunge to the class of people called khoriddara 
or bepariet. These men take the article to Cal- 
cutta. 

In and about my part of the district every ryot 
who has a plot of la^ . sows it with jute. In my 
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opinion jute is a safer crop than rice, whieh 
requires more weeding and more care than jute. 
The ryots do not grow under advances. Gunny 
is made of m'iddling jute, which is neither very 
good nor very bad. 


No. 7.-~Baboo Nolit Mohun 

1873 . 

1 have been engaged in the jute trade at least 
twenty-five years. 

It is five years since the quality of jutedtas 
deteriorated. As cultivation increases, so the 
quality falls off ; the reason is that the cultivator^ 
cannot bestow the required attention on large 
quantities. Besides this, good water is scarce and 
labor much dearer than before. Labor ten years 
' ago was at the rate of eight laborers per rupee, 
now it is two to four for the rupdi. The. deteriora- 
tion of jute both in color and in strength is owing 
to the scarcity of rain of late years about sowing 
time. People bring anything to the market for 
sale, and find a sale for it, hence they do not take 
the trouble to grow jute. 

The best jute comes from tho northern parts of 
Serajgunge. The best deti comes from Janai Baxai 
and also from Atcheepore. Best deora comes from 
Oopalgunge, Sodepore in Furreedpore, and also 
Madaripore in Burrisaul. 


No. 8.—GRBB8H Chundbr Mookbrjbe (of WooV^a^ 
danga), — Suburbs, \ith July 1878, 

My employer, Baboo Kadbanath Koondoo, has 
an agency house at Wooltadanga, on a bank of 
one of the pastern canals, and our business is 
to sell jute, linseed, mustard, &c., brought to 
our firm by the beparies, who principally come 
from Furreedpore.' We deal only in cfeora jute, 
which is brought from Oopalgunge, Shodepore, 
Toua, and Madaripdte. ' The last place is in the 
district of Baokergnnge. Last season we sold 
28,000 maunds of deora jute at Re. 1-6 to Rs. 3; 
and in the season before about 38,000 maunds at 
Re. 1-12 to Re. 3-8 the maund. The weight by 
which jute is sold in and about Calcutta is of 80 
tolahs to the seer. We have to give a peak (one- 
quarter of a seer) over and above the quantity to 
the seller by way of dhoUa (brokerage], and some- 
times, when the fibre is a little wet, so much as 
two to five seers in the manud. There is a class 
of men called Jachunders, who examine the jute 
on behalf of the buyers and fix the quantity to 
be given over and above a maund in case the 
fibre be found wet, receiving for remuneration 
seers of jute for lOU maund sold from the seller 
or aratddrs, and the same qnantit-y from the 
buyer, besides three pice, or nine pies, for each 
cartload of fibre bought We sell through brokers, 
called dalldh, who Rre allowed by the selkr 
and b^er separately one pice for every ipannd 
sold. The buyers sometimes remunerate the 
broker at the rate of a rupee for every 100 manni^B 
purchased through him. The seller has also to 
pay the men who check tiie weighments. The 
bepariee give ihe aratdars four pice for every 
maund of jute sold by the latter. Godqwn 


hire is not oharged for one month, bnt for 
periods more than a month. A ^own that 
can hold 2,000 mannda of jute is let at Re. 15 
per ‘ month. The beparies who bring 200 maunds 
only will have to pay rateably for the days or 
months their jute lies in the godown unsold 
over and above a month. These godowns are 
either the property of the aratdars .or leased by 
them, and they have to pay rent whether they 
keep jute in them or not. All deora jute is 
brought in country boats vid the Snnderbans. 
The expense for removfhg jute from the boat is 
six annaa for every 100 mannds, and four annas 
for placing it on the scales at the time of sale. 
This expense is borne by the seller. If the 
godown be at some distance, the jute has to be 
carted away at the beparVs expenee. ^ere is no 
special rate for cart-hire, which depends upon 
the distance of the godown from the arat. 
Deora jute is mostly brought in drums, but a 
quantity of Gopalgnnge fibre comee in hanks. 
We sell jute either in drums or banks as they 
are received from the district. But fibre brought 
in a wet state is dried and tied up again. It 
costs three to fonr pice to make a drum of jute 
weighing ten maunds and five seers to one maund 
and twenty seers. Those bepaHes who choose to 
receive the estimated value of their jute before 
it is actually sold, have to pay interest at Rs. 12 
per cent, per annum to the aratdafs, who advance 
them little less than the market value of the day. 
If tho fibre is sold for more, the surplus is sent to 
the seller ; bnt if for less, tbe bepari is made 
to refund the dilTerence. Those who wait till the 
sale is complete do not pay any interest. There 
is no fixed time for payment, which is generally 
made from three days to one month. SoS^'of 
the merchants of Calcutta buy deora jute fi^^^fis. 
New jute comes to the Calcutta market ftii^^^e 
month of Sravaoa and Bhadra till tbe cti^^ 'of 
the year. About 10,000 maunds of dec^a jute 
lies in tbe godown unsold at WooltRdanga. 
Shodepore deora jute has considerably deteriorated, 
and people attribute this to tbe insttfficiency 
of 'the rains. Gopalgunge, Madaripore^'aud Tona 
juto has neither deteriorated nor improved. We 
do aot hay mesla pat. The jute generally 
has a reddish tinge. Beparies are makt^uns who 
buy from tbe growers and fursahs,^ and. sell 
through aratdars. Deora jute boam Are not 
insured. Including all expenses it costs from 
Rs. 18 ,to 20 to bring 100 maunds of jute 
from Gopalgunge to Calcutta. jlTe do not make 
any advances to the bepar^. But when a 
bepari comes to my employer’s drat with jute 
worth Rs. 200, we do not hesitate to advance 
him if he wants 600 rnpees. He goes home and 
sends us other articles for sale. He pays us 
interest at the rate of 12 per cent, per annum. 

The seller has also to pay to the ooyal (weigh- 
man) eight annas for weighing .-100 maunds of 
jute. He has aliro to glve^ the dratdar 7| seers 
of fibre eat of every 100 haftuhds sdld on account 
of birti, that is, for poojAh, aDd>f6r the weigh'tDen, 
who rechives half the qdantily. Carts bhly 
used in removing jute. ' Odr ^rm does hot deal 
with itiheriint 
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who go beyond the Bhappa tolUhouse, board 
boats consigned to oar firm, and advance- from 
the antiar^ funds the prescribed tolls which 
are eabsequentiy repaid by the iepariet bringing 
the boat or boats to our ara^. Since last season 
we have also been receiving jute from Rungpore, 
Bhotemari, ChilakhaV Baoria, Abeeba, &c. This 
jute is brought down to Calcutta by rail and 
carted away from Sealdah to Wooltadanga, 
selling it at Bs. 2-4 to 3 per maund. Some 2,500 
maunds of this fibre ^ vVas sold at our arat last 
season. 

The dealings in this jute are. conducted on pre- 
cisely similar terms as the deora jute. 


No. 9. — Raphanath Koondoo {of Wooltadanga), 
—Suburbs, m July 1873. 

Our arat, which has been in existence for the 
last 12 years or more, is at Wooltadanga, by the 
side of the eastern canal, and we deal in jute, rice, 
mustard, linseed, &;c., &c.. We do not buy jute; 
but we sell it for maiajuns or beparies and for 
biasa beparies (itinerant traders). We sold 60,000 
maunds of jute in 1278 B.S., and about 50,000 
maunds in 1279 B.S. 

Serajgunge, Naraingunge, Dacca, Tipperah, and 
Mymensing jute, as also deora jute, are brought 
to our arat for sale. The commission or aratdari 
charged by us is one anna for each maund of jute 
sold. Those beparies who pay at this rate, dispose 
of their jute from the boats in which it is brought. 
Those who store their fibre in our godown pay at 
the rate of five pice per maund, including godown 
hire. The sellers also pay two annas for each 100 
maunds to the weigh-man (this charge is called 
coyati) , six annas to the coolies who remove the j nte 
from the boats, three annas for placing it on the 
scales and for hire of carts for conveying it to 
the godown, and three pice for each cart for remov- 
ing the drums from the carts to the godowns ; 
this last charge is called j/iaram. Besides this 
the sellers have to pay one pice to the man who 
on the part of the purchaser notes down the weigh- 
ments, and one pice brokerage per maund. The 
broker appeard on behalf of the purchaser. The 
aratdar is in fact the seller’s broker. Besides the 
above cash charges, the sellers have to give to 
the Jaeiundars (men who on behalf of the purchasers 
examine tke jute) 2| seers of fibre for each 100 
maunds, one-quarter of a seer by way of dbolla 
(brokerage) for each drum of jute, and 7i seers 
for every 100 maunds on account, of choothi and 
Inrii. There are some purchasing firms who pay 
one rupee for every 100 maunds to these brokers, 
a few eight annas, some four annas, and others 
nothing at aU. . 

As a ^e, we have to advance mon^y to the 
* 'ithere. is hd partioular time for making 
these advances ; btil) a wonld take Bs. 5O0 
from us in one day, and, a imonth or two after, 
bring in tdieir jute to oiir . orafs. la addition to 
the commissioQj we charge them -interest at the 
rate of iVper .o^ the money 

advanc^. They gradually disoharge their debt 
by paying us a part of the value of the jute sold. 
It also happeoB that dishonest beparies, after 


taking advances, sell their jute at other araU, 
In such oases we do not charge them more than 
one per cent. In case any portion of jute is found 
to be wet or rotten, Vhe jaenundars make a deduc- 
tion from each drum, and the -price is settled 
accordingly. The aratdars sell jute on their own 
responsibility, being accountable to the seller for 
the money. Soon after the sale the proceeds or a 
part of them are paid to the seller, who then 
returns to his country? Sometimes the beparies 
themselves, and at other times their agents, come 
with the cargo, and often they authorize ns by 
letters to sell their jute and remit the money by 
draft, or send the value in consignment of salt. 
The beparies do not fix a price, but leave it to us 
to sell it to the best advantage. We sold jute 
last season at the following rates 


Dacca Division. 

Per maund. 




Bs. A. 


Ks. A. 

Uttariya jute ... 


2 

,0 

to 

3 12 

Chowria 


1 

12 

to 

.3 8 

Deswal 


1 

8 

to 

3 0 

Kankripara 


8 

0 

to 

4 1 

Gouripore 

• if 

8 

0 

to 

4 0 

Qoberdhone 

• i • 

3 

0 

to 

4 0 

Fata Kata 

iff 

2 

12 

to 

3 14 

Fata Mari 

» • i 

2 

8 

to 

2 12 

Bagooah 


3 

0 

to 

3 11 

Sbolemari 

iff 

2 

12 

to 

3 8 

Cbilmari 

i • • 

2 12 

to 

3 8 

Kamarjaui 

f • • 

2 

0- 

to 

2 12 

Boorir Chur ... 

iff 

2 

12 

to 

3 8 

Babnaparah 

• ft 

•3 

Ofto 

8 12 

Jamoorki 

• « • 

2 12 

to 

8 10 

Pootey Jany ... 


2 

8 

to 

3 S 

Bella 

• • • 

3 

0 

to 

3 12 

Shoya 

. ..f 

2 

0 

to 

2 8 

Sheul Cole 


1 

10 

to 

2 8 

Elanga 

■ ■ * 

*2 

0 

to 

2 12 

Kansarir Chur ... 


.3 

0 

to 

3 14 

Pathooria- 


2 

0 

to 

3 4 

Shumboogunge 


2 

8 

to 

3 4 

Teribazar 


3 

0 

t> 

3 8 

Kaligunge 

« • t 

2 

4 

to 

3 (» 

Lukbigunue ■ . . 


2 

4 

to 

3 0 

Hossenpoor 

» • « 

1 

12 

to 

2 8 

Dutter bazar ... 

• • ■ 

1 

8 

to 

2 4 

Bageonbari ... 

1 f • 

1 

8 

to 

2 0 

Baropara 


1 

8 

to 

2 4 

Kata Kbnti 

4 - i 

2 

(> 

to 

2 4 

Borali 

• « • 

2 

0 

to 

2 8 

Sboari Kaudi ... 

• « « 

2 

0 

to 

2 8 

Bhoyrub 

• * « 

2 

0 

to 

2 8 

Bajitpore 

• • • 

2 

(1 



Madhub Diiii ... 

* • • 

2 

0 

to 

2 2 

Shumbboopore... 

Iff 

2 

0 



Nfiudeal 

■ • I 

2 

0 

to 

2 12 

Naraingunge ... 

4 * * 

2 

4 

to 

2 8 

Modungunge ... 

• • • 

2 

4 

to 

2 8 

Kolagatobea ... 

1 » • 

2 

4 

to 

2 8 

Kykertak . 

« • • 

2 

0 

to 

2 6 

Bydeah Bazar ... 

... 

2 

U 

to 

2 4 

Baroparab 


2 

0 

to 

2 4 



Per maund. 



Bs 

.A. 


Rs. A 

Noyabhangani... 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 

4 

Aralcah 

... 2 

8 

to 

3 

0 

Poobali 

■ ... 2 

8 

to 

3 

0 

Bormi ... 

... 2 

8 

to 

2 12 

Kotiadihi 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 

8 

Enreemgunge ... 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 

12 

Bakrabad 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 

12 

Bhowal 

... 2 

0 

to 

8 

0 

Shampore 

... 3 

0 

to 

4 

0 

Gheore 

... 3 

0 

to 

3 

12 

Manickgunge ... 

... 2 

8 

to, 

3 

0 

Jafurgunge 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 

12 

Jhitka 

... 2 

0 

to 

'•■'2 

8 

Teraari 

... 2 

8 

to 

8 

4 

District TippbbIh. 




Sboral 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 

H 

Lolgunge 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 

8 

Miija Chur ... 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 

4 

Chowrapara ... 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 

6 

Aga Nagore ... 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 

6 

Sremnddi 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 

5 

Sonarampore ... 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 

6 

Kadbanagore ... 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 

5 

Digholdi 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 

5 


Rajbhaute Division. 


Booritalah 

• • • • • • 3 

0 

to 

3 

8 

Toolsigongah 

3 

0 

to 

3 

8 

Phooltollah 

••f fs« 3 

0 

to 

3 

8 

Booridb# 

/.♦ 2 

12 

to 

3 

4 

Pubna 

••• •*« 2 

8 

to 

3 

0 

Miithoora 

a. 2 

0 

to 

3 

0 

Ealikabari 

2 

0 

to 

2 

12 

Tarapooriah 

... 2 
W 9 

8 

to 

3 

4 

Berah 

8 

to 

8 

0 

Shajadpore 

• 2 
• sea ^ 

8 

to 

3 

0 

Dinagepore 

• a • • a f 2 

0 

to 

.> 

12 

Bhooshee Khansaroa ... 2 

0 

to 

2 

12 

Nowgya 

... 2 

0 

to 

2 

12 

Jeaiiunge 

... ... 2 

0 

to 

2 

12 

Doolalgunge 

... ... 2 

Runopokb. 

0 

to 

2 

4 

Bhotmari 

... 3 

0 

to 

3 

8 

Chilaklal 

2 

8 

to 

8 

4' 

Betoobari 

2 

8 

to 

3 

4 

Tamboolpore 

... ... 2 

8 

to 

3 

4 

Bowriah 

2 

8 

to 

8 

4 

AbUa 

3 

0 

to 

8 

12 

Eissoregunge 

2 

0 

to 

3 

0 

Ohoramarsh 

2 

0 

to 

2 

8 

Eankina 

3 

0 

to 

3 

8 

Ealigunge 

... ... 3 

0 

to 

8 

8 

JaSSORS, BACkimOVKOK, ASO FnEIRRIDSORS. 

Chandpore , 

a • •■■■ 1 

. 

4 

to 

1 

12 

Buzarkhola 

a • » ■ » # • 1 

4 

to 

I 

12 

Anguriah 

1 

4 

to 

1 

12 


Per maund. 

Ra. A. Re. A. 

Selanpora ... ... 1 S to 1 ll 

Madaripore ... 1 0 to 1 8 

Bhan^ah ... 1 0 to 1 8 

Uajooi Gopalgunge ... 1 d to 1 7 

Oopalgunge ... , 1 4 to 2 0 

Tona ... ... 1 4 to 2 0 

Puruliah ... ... 1 4 to 2 0 

Sodepore ... ... 1 4 to 1 14 

Jojnnggor ... ... 1 4 to 1 14 

Rajpat ... ... 1 8 to 2 0 

Jungipore ... ... 1 8 to 2 0 

Deora ... ... 10 to 1 8 

Kassimpore ... ... 1 0 to 1 8 

A larger quantity of jute is brought in country 
boats than in steamers and by rail. All the deora 
jute is imported in country boats. Jute from 
Naraingunge and Serajgunge is sometimes brought 
in steamers and by the railway. The cost of 
bringing jute is less in country boats than in 
steamers and by rail. The cost of conveying 
100 maunds of jute from Naraingunge to Sealdah 
by the Eastern Bengal Railway Company’s steamer 
and by railway is from 4^ annas to 12 annas, the 
rates being raised and reduced according to 
season. In the months of August, September, 
and October the freight is high. From the 
month of December the rate is gradually lowered. 
It costs from 3 annas to 7 annas to brii^ the 
same quantity of jute in country boats. Jute is 
brought in boats of 50 to 3,000 maunds burden. 

The Kankripara jute is valued the most in the 
Calcutta market. The fibre is of fine color, glossy, 
strong, and free from bark. Baboo Nolit Mohua 
Doss used to buy the best jute. Next to it is 
the Teri Bazar Sbumbhoogunge jute. Last season 
the Babnnparah and Gheore jute was very good. 
The Burranagore jute factory people buy jute of me- 
dium quality. We do not deal in ^mjnte ; we remit 
money to the heparies in hoondm^ and we charge 
4 annas to I npee hoondean for every 100 rupees. 

I 

•No. 10 .-— Madhub SHKHttLi. (of Balindar)^^ 
Burdwan, 5iA April 1878. i 

1 hold twenty beegahs of land, a sivall poltion 
of which, namely fifteen cottahs, is allotedf to 
jute. I have commenced the jute cultivatiol for 
the last two years. I grow deei jute, the leases of 
which are generally green. One or two of the 
plants have red stalks and red veins in the leaves. * 
I got last year five maunds of jute which 1 sold 
at Rs. 2-4 per n^aund. I cannot with any degree 
of positCveness say what has beep my profit, bat 
as a >rule we do not employ hired lalbrers, we 
ourselves work in the field ; henoe even the low 

i irioe of my jute hist year dU not make me a 
oser. ' In tne year befo^i 1 made a good thing 
of m^ ernps, for I got Bs. 4 for eacV maund. The 
paikare osme to pur housea and bpn^bt up the 
staple ;^he dalouita markett; j^w jute 
bn doeu land, wfaieb is gitnWn vri& 

Kartika* If rain fidjb 
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conmences, and the jute seeds are sown in Vais- 
akha after a shower of rain. 

The co6t of cultivation is as follows - 


Four timet plooghi^l ... 
Two and half teer teeds 
Manure (oowdung) 

Twice harrowing 
Twice weeding ... 
Cutting 

Separating the fibre ... 
Bent 


El. A. P. 

10 0 

0 6 0 

0 10 0 

0 12 0 

2 0 0 

10 0 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 


Total ... 10 11 0 


The ground is well manured for the potatoe crop 
with oil-cake, so that cowdung suffices for jute. 
Jute is an exhausting crop; we do not therefore 
grow jute for two or three years continually on the 
same plot of land. Almost every other year «ms 
takes the place of jute. Late paddy does not grow 
on jute or aus land. I also grow kuhi ou jute 
lands. It takes the place of potatoe. The steady 
increase in the demand for jute and the high price 
it fetches induced me and my neighbours to grow 
it. I do not grow jute under advances ; I do 
borrow money from tlio makajuns for growing jute 
and other crops, but my creditor does not take 
jute. Last season’s price was discouraging. All 
the jute that was grown in our village last season 
has been sold. I have prepared a beegah of land 
for jute, and am only waiting for the rains. In 
Sravana and Bhadra I cut the jute-plant when in 
flower, for it rots sooner than the plant in seed, 
and the fibre it yields is finer. We keep some 
plants for the seeds. After cutting, the stalks are 
kept in the field for two days; this is done to 
secure quick rotting. The steeping is done for 
fifteen days. The seed-pods take twenty days to 
rot. 1 know that the fibre gets discolored if 
washed in dirty water, but I am helpless. I 
cannot afford to lake it to a distant place for good 
water; I wash the fibre in the pool where the 
plants are steeped. I produce sample of jute grown 
by me. I break the stalks. a little above the 
lower end ere separating the fibre. 


No. 11.— Jareep IIaldak (of Ekhiekhi )^ — 
Hooghlj/, 1th April 1H73. 


My holding consists of 40 beegahs, out of 
which I cultivated 20 beegahs last season with 
jute. This coming season 1 shall not cultivate 
more than 10 or 12 beegahs. I still hold about 
71 maunds unsold. 1 have been offered Bs. 2 to 
2-4 ; I am expecting Rs. 3. In my neighbourhood 
all who could afford to hold on, have done so. 
I should say that of the last season’s crop 10 
annas still remain unsold. I will wait another 
year to get a better price. I shall no^mix the 
old with the new crop. The cost of production is— ■ 

Ra. A. P. 


Bent 


Six plonghings and harrowings 
Mowing ... 

Weeding ... ... 

‘Cutting 


A 0 0 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 
10 0 


Separation of fibre 


1 0 0 


Total ... 16 0 0 


The outturn per beegah is three to six maunds. 
My total outturn from 20 beegahs last year was 
66 maunds. The gbove estimate of cost of pro- 
duction, it must be borne in mind, is approximate, 
as the labor is my own and not paid for. I sow 
the seed in the latter end of Vaisakba if rain falls. 
If rain falls now (April), I can't sow as the 
growth would be checked. I also sow in Jyaistha. 
I cut the plant when the flowers appear. I only 
keep some plants for seed. I use the sticks as fuel 
for manufacturing molasses, and in my own 
kitchen. Plants cut when in flower yield a finer 
fibre than those cut when the seed-pods appear : 
hut the outturn is not so heavy. If left till the 
seeds ripen, the fibre is rough. This is only done 
by thole who cannot pay for labor. I cut my jute 
when plants are flowering instead of waiting for 
the best time, just as the seed-pods appear, 
because by so dbing I have time to sow my 
paddy (a peculiar coarse paddy eslled kalangi or 
black paddy). This I sow on the land from 
which 1 had cut jute. On the jute land from 
which I cut jute later, i, c., after the appearance 
of seed-pods, I sow pulses. I take seed from the 
best plants. After cutting the plant I stack it 
for three nights to rid it cf leaves, otherwise 
they would be very heavy, and the leaves would 
stick to the plant and hinder the rotting of the 
fibrous parts of the plant. If soaked at once it 
produces a better fibre. It makes no difference in 
weight whenever soaked. Plants cut when in 
flower take 11 to 12 days steeping; those cut 
when in seed take 18 to 20 days. I steep the 
plants in clean water. If the water is dirty, the 
fibre will be dark ; if steeped in a large sheet of 
clean water the fibre will be white .1 know of 
the following three kinds of jute : tettu, desi, 
and Luckhipofe. Their differences are — the last- 
named plant has few seed pods and few branches ; 
the den is short, with many laferal branches ; 
teda is short and reddish, and its seeds globular. 
The Luckhipore seed-pods are long. I use cow- 
dung, Ircsh earth, and oil-eake for manure; the 
last-named only for very inferior kinds of laud. 
Last year I purchased about eight maunds of 
oil-cake for five beegahs of bad land. The best 
soil for jute growing is attial (ciiiy) soil, and 
next to it doa», i. e., clay and sand mixed. 

1 have known jute cultivation, all my life. 
It has increased greatly during the last 20 years. 
Bepariea or mahajuns come to my house, and take 
the produce of my fields away on pack-bullocks 
or carts to Calcutta. The cost of transit from ruy 
place to Bally is about one anna per maund. I 
take no advances for growing jute, but sometimes 
1 borrow from the mahajuna, who at times take 
the jute grown in liquidation ot the debt at a 
somewhat less than the current market price. The 
interest on loans for the cultivation of rice and 
jute is two pice per rupee ; the latter pays best, 
and is attended with less risk. ' 

Id steeping, the top or thin ffkrt of the plant 
is kept so as to be on the surface of the water, 
but the bottom or thick part is put under water; 
but after seven days the whole is submerged. The 
people in our village have this year sown about 
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so bee!;ah8 with jute; last year they had a 
cultivation of no less than 200 beegaha. 


No. 12. — tioPAUL Chcsder Mandal {of Khunal), 
— Hooglly, 1th April 1873. 

I have an agrioultnral tenure of 50 beegahs, 
out of which 1 grow jute on six beegahs. In 
these 50 beegahs there are low lands which are 
unsuitable to the growth of jute. 1 grow only 
Luckhipore jute. I know of another kind of jute 
called dm, but it grows short and throws ou]) 
lateral branches. There is another kind of jute 
called meata pat, of which we have alimiti^ culti* 
vation. The leaves of the desi and' Ltmhipore 
pat are green, but those of the mlita are reddish. 
If there is a seasonable fall of rain in Yaisakba, I 
intend sowing jute on five or six beegahs j but if 
the rains fall lalihr, I think I shall limit the culti> 
vation to two beegahs. The last season’s outturn 
was 20 maunds, which I have not sold. On the 
contrary, 1 have bought some for the purpose 
of selling to advantage ; but the price has gone 
down, and in expectation of a better market 1 have 
kept the jute. I sold jute last year at Re. 3*12 
per maund. This year in the early part I had an 
offer of Ks. 3 per maund, but I did not sell it at 
that prick. At the present moment the price of 
jute is Bs. 2*8 to 2.12. In our part of the zillah 
well-to-do agriculturists and substantial people 
have not sold their stock, but the poor people have 
done so. One-fourth of the jute grown in our 
village has not been sold owing to low price. 
The cost of cultivation per beegah is as follows : — 


. 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Fivo ploughinga ... 

1 

8 

0 

Weeding .T. 

1 

6 

0 

Cutting 

1 

0 

0 

Steeping 

1 

0 

0 

Separating 

1 

]2 

0 

Bent 

3 

0 

0 


Total ... 9 

12 

0 


I do not put manure on all my lands, but I do 
on poor soil. Dn some plots I put in fresh earth, 
on others 1 throw cowdung, and on very poor soil 
I put in oil-cake. Each beegah costs me Rs. 2 to 
3 on account of manuring. Loot land, soil 
mixed with clay and sand, is favorable to the 
growth of jute. Attial matt and sandy soil do not 
favor the growth of jute. The land for jute is 
tilled from Falguna, and the seeds are sown in 
Vaisakha after a shower of rain. When the plants 
are a^ut three inches high, we weed the ground ; 
when the plants grow up a little noore, we pluck 
out a few ill-grown plants.' At the latter end of 
Bhadra, when the . jute is in flower, we commence 
cutting. We keep the plants in the field for three 
or four days for the purpose of gettihg rid of the 
leaves. TJulees the leaves are got rid of we find 
it difficult to remove the stalks to the pools, and 
if they are steeped with the leaves on, the fibre 


gets discolored. The steeping goes on from 14 to 
20 days in cold water, or rather in pools not exposed 
to sunshine. The jute doee not rot eooo. I wash 
the fibre in the water in which I steep the stalks. 
The jute is then dried for roar days but not con. 
tinnously. After a day’s exposure, the fibres are 
kept in the shade for two or three days and then 
again dried, and this process is repeated. The 
fureaht purchase jute at our houses and sell it to 
the Calcutta mahajuni and to the owners of mills. 
As a mie, jute is not grown under advances, but 
there are a few ryots who receive advances to grow 
jute, which they sell to the party advancing at a 
price settled at the time the advances are made. 

In certain instances the party advancing money 
charges interest at the rate ot two pice per rupee, 
and takes besides a seer of jute for every maund 
contracted for. Contracts are sornetimes verbal 
and at other times written. The purer the water 
the finer the color of jute. The more stagnant the 
water, the sooner the separation of the fibre takes 
place. Stream water will not do. On some land 
I sow after the removal o{ jute, kalandi, Splhet, 
and Skabang dhan. On others I sow kulai in 
Kartika. After the reaping of the paddy some 
make an attempt at getting a crop of teora kulai, 
but the yield is poor. Pdt is more profitable to 
the grower than early rice, if it is sold at Us. 3-8 
to 3-12 a maund. Aua paddy is cut about the 
time the jute crop is reaped ; perhaps a few days 
earlier. Jute is not deteriorating, as a rule, but 
growers who cannot manage to cut the plants in 
time, generally get inferior jute. On about 150 
beegahs of land in our village pdt is grown. The 
cultivation has within the last ten years increased 
two or even threefold. I am not aware of any 
wild pdt being grown in my village. The people 
of our village used to prepare gunny-cloth three 
years ago, but they do not do so now. There are 
villages in our neighbourhood where gunny cloth 
is manufactured; it is made of dm as well as 
Luckipore jute. 


No. 13.— Kaloo Sheik (of Aithi),--Hooghk, 
\bth Aprill^l^. 

My native village lies on the extreme west of 
theHooghly district, and borders upon the district 
of Burdwan. Our village grows jute from the 
last year, I have sown jute only once, i. «., in 
the last season, when 1 cultivated sixteen cottabs 
of laUj^s with it. It had never, before been grown 
in our part of the district. As jute found a 
ready maftet, sold well, and could be safely grown 
on potatoe lands, we took to ite eultivatioii. We 
g’ot some jute seeds from the Krishnaghnr district. 
They oali it deti We sowed the seeds at 
the ’ latter part of Vaisakha, and cat the plants 
in the month of Bhadra, when they bad commenced 
to seed. The season v|as ’unfavorable to the 
growth of jnte, in as miuffi as the run tnis not 
plentiful. I did not, hoiirever, maoure the jute 
lauds. I got four maunds of fibre.' vajoed at the 
market rate of Ba 6*8. T bed pravihnely grown 
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potatoe 00 the same land, 
the crop as followT:— 

Seeds 

Thrice ploughing ... 
Twice harrowing ... 
Once weeding 
Catting 

Separating fibre ... 
Bent of sixteen oottahs 


It coat me for growing 

Re. A. P. 

... 0 2 0 

... 1 0 0 

... 0 8 0 

... 1 4 0 

... 0 12 0 

... 0 15 0 


Total ... 6 13 0 


My - expectations were not fulfilled, and 1 
suffetfsd some loss. Being alone I had to employ 
hired labor. I grow jute on doaa soona land. I 
kept 900 sheep upon it for three days, giving the 
owners Re. 1-14 for keeping them. The land was 
well manured by the sheep, and 1 grew potatoe 
on it. Jnte then followed, and 1 did not put 
any fresh manure. A local dealer bought the fibre 
from me and sold ic in the Mugra market to 
the paiicars. I am going to grow jute on one and 
A half bcegah of land in expectation of a market 
better than last year's. In order to get rid of the 
leaves, I exposed the stalks in the field for two 
days, and then steeped them for twenty days in a 
pond belonging to another person, to whom I bad 
to pay four annas. All the fish that was in that 
pond died, and the water got spoiled. Water full 
of decomposed vegetable matter rots the fibre more 
quickly than fine water. Fool pdt yields the 
finest fibre. We used the reeds in cooking our 
food. I washed the fibre in the pond where I 
had steeped it. Last year there was not sufficient 
rainfall. Jute is more profitable than aus rioe. 
I produce a sample of the jute prepared by mo. 


No. 14 .— GopaxjlChtjnder Dass {of Madarpur ), — 
i^Pergunnahi, 22n{f March 1878 

Out of my holding of 16 beegahs I cultivate 
about three boegabs of land with jute. This year 
if there is a seasonable fall of rain in Vaisakha, I 
shall oontinue to cultivate three beegahs, partly 
on the same land and partly on fresh land. I 
manure with cowdung. 1 obtain from a beegah 
of land, in a favorable season, six to seven maunds. 
I obtained during the first season Bs. 2*8 to 3. 
I got last year Rs. 4 to 6. Unless Iget Rs. 8-12 
to 4 per mannd, jnte does not pay me. 

The cost of cultivating jute is Rs. 9 per beegah, 
including reapio? of the pulse crops I sow pre- 
vious to the jute. I know of three kinds o||jate 
which were cultivated in my district ten years 
ago, meatttf tecta, and deaee, but it was foind that 
their fibre was ooarse and yield short. They have 
given way to the Luckbipore jnte. This is now 
called deaee in Calcutta. not know where it 
came from. 

'Shaapaikara come to tft® bouses of the growers, 
buy the fibre, and fAen cart it to the temporary 
depots where they dispose of it to the ma^ajvna 
who take it to Calcutta for sale. 

I am now preparing the ground. I plough it 
at least ^ye times, perhaps oftener. 1 sow the 


seed broadcast in the month of Vaisakha after 
the first shower. When the plants are a foot 
high, I harrow the ground to thin the crop. I 
then hand-weed the ground twice. About the 
15th Bhadra the plant flowers, and cutting is 
commenced. All about my district it is cut when 
in flower, better fibre is then obtained. Labor 
is then dearer. After cutting, I stack the plant 
to rid it of leaves, which, if not got rid of, add 
to the weight and make the plants sink in water. 
I then divide the plants into two classes, long 
and short, I then tie the plants in bundles of 
a sufficient weight to be carried by one man each. 
1 then steep them for 10 to 12 days, if the water 
is sta|mant, but if not stagnant, for 17 to 20 
days. * 

Thera should not be more than three to four 
inches of water over the plants. I do not need 
to turn the plants, as I place clods of earth on 
them to keep them entirely submerged. 

The dirty water (f. e., stagnant water) affects 
the color of the fibre, but it has an advantage 
over clear water, in as much as it prepares the fibre 
' quicker. 

It would be an advantage to wash the jnte in 
clear water after soaking, but it is not done. 

Jnte cut late, i.e., after flowering, produces a 
reddish-colored fibre. Too much steeping weakens 
the fibre, and tpakes it of a dark dirty color. 
The jute of Nyehattee is better than that of 
Baraset ; it is clearer, and more attention is paid 
to it in the former place. 

In my part of the country, last season's high 
price caused the cultivation to be doubled. I do 
not think as much will be grown this coming 
season. I think that the fibre is better now than 
it was ten years ago ; before that time it was 
only grown in small quantities for borne con- 
sumption and not for export. 

Four seers of seed suffice for a beegah. The 
dried reed is sold for fuel to those who make 
molasses. 

After preparing the fibre, it is dried for two 
days. 

About four-annas of the last crop still remain in 
Nyehattee in the mahajun'a hands generally. 

1 

No. 15 . — Kadxr Mandal — 24.Per- 

gmnaha, %ind March 1873. 

I am a grower of jute. I grew jnte on two 
beegahs of land and sold it at Re. 2-8 a maund 
this season. In the season previous, 1 sold the 
fibre at Rs. 3-8 to 4 a maund. If rain falls 
in tbe month of Vaisakha next, i.a., a mouth 
hence, I intend cultivating jute as last year. I 
grow the Luckbipore b<t§i pat. Some years ago, 
I used to grow teeta pat, but I had to give it up 
for want of seed. I was also in tbe belief that 
tbe jute mills in and about Calcutta would not 
like that jute. Tbe teeta pat has tbe best color, 
but is not so long as tbe Luckbipore. There are 
two kinds of teeta p&t, one is called the dioli, 
the leaves^ which are green, but smaller than 
those of Luckbipore, being of a globular make, the 
other kind has leaves with M vflins. We all 



here grow the Lackhipore pat. There is another 
kind of jate called the mechut. 1 used to cnl* 
tivate it in days gone by ; but gave it up in favor 
of the Lackhipore jute. The preparation of jute 
land commences in the month of Kartika, and 
it is ploughed 10 or 13 times before the seeds are 
sowuj which is done at the latter end of Vaisakha 
or the beginning of Jyaishtha. After that, it is 
almost useless to sow jute, for the season advances 
and the crop fails. Jute in m^ny parts of the I 
district grows on high lands, and in doat soil 
(mixture of sand and clay), where aua (early) 
rice grows. It does not grow on low land where 
the water accumulates. The cost of ploughing 
comes to about Rs. 3. After the seeds VK sown, 
the land is harrowed once or twice. land 

is, as a rule, weeded once, but if the season be a 
particularly rainy one, it is weeded once more for 
the removal of the grass. The cost of harrowing 
is included in that of ploughing, and the cost of 
weeding is Re. l>8 the beegah. 1 pay a rupee for 
cutting, and Rs. 2 for steeping the stalks, sepa- 
rating the fibre, and washing it. The rent of a 
beegah of first class jute land, which must be the 
toona land, is generally Rc. 1-8 per annum. Jute 
is a crop exhausting to the soil. The cultivation 
of jute has gradtjally increased during the last 10 
ur 12 years. Last year the cultivation was larger 
than the previous year- The high price it fetched 
during the last season induced the agriculturists 
to extend their cultivation. My holding consists 
of 80 beegahs of arable land; jute has been a 
source of loss to me this season. In the month 
of Kartika, we sow wator, mosoor, kufai, or linseed 
upon jute lands. In Magha we remove this 
crop, and then jute follows. Unless the land is 
manured with cowdung and refuses of houses, 
and unless fresh earth is placed thereupon, jute 
will not grow well. It is more profitable to the 
growers to cut tbe jute plant in Bbadra and 
Aswina when it fiowers than when it seeds. But 
one cannot do that always for want of labor, and 
it has to be kept on tbe ground till it seeds, 
when the fibre gets coarse, and consequently does 
not command a good price in the market. After 
tbe reaping, the jute plant is stacked in the field 
and exposed to sunshine and dew for three or four 
days by which time the cleaves drop off and the 
reeds become light enough to float, and to be 
exposed in water to tbe action of the sun. The 
stalks are then removed to a stagnant pool of 
water, where they are steeped for 12 to 25 days 
according to circumstances. Sometimes these 
bundles in the state of steeping are turned in the 
water. The flowers of jute of all varieties are 
of a yellow color and of one and the same size. 
One day’s drying is quite enough for the flbre, 
and if we sell it at our houses, we do not tie it dp ' 
in drums, but we do that if we take it to the 
dfipot. Sometimes ryots, when pressed for, mbuey, 
take a small quantity of jute' to the nearest mar- i 
ket. The greyish color in jute is produced by 
the plant being cut too late, or in other words, 
not being cut when iu flower. The reddish color 
is obtained by tbe reeds not beinj| properly 
steeped in water. Steeping too lou^ spoils the 
flbre, which loses strength and color. The yield 


of flbre from plants grown on a beegah of land 
is frofloi two to five maunds. Teo much rain spoils 
jute, for it gets red and throws up branches, and 
too much drought prevents its growing high 
enough. We prefer paddy, to jute, we are so 
much accustomed to the former. We do not grow 
any other fibrous plant. 


No. 16. — Nocoor Chundbb Shauanto [of Meet, 
hat), — Z^-Pergumaht, 2ind March 1873. 

I am an agriculturist and have a cultivation of 
20 beegahs of land, on one and a half beegah of 
which I grow jute. I have been growing jute 
for the last 10 or 12 years. I grow like ail my 
neighbours, Luckbipore Some 10 years ago 
there was deH pdt, but now we grow nothing 
\else but Luckhipore. The land is prepared in 
Kartika and kulai and mottor are sown in it. 
This crop is removed in Magha, and after a 
shower of rain tbe land is tilled about ten times 
until Vaisakha, when, after another shower the 
seed is sown broadcast, and after third shower, 
when the seeds have germinated, the barrow is 
passed in order to thin the plants. When they are 
about half a cubit high the grass is hand-weeded, 
a few days after there is another weeding, and the 
plants are thou left to grow without any further 
Caro from the growers. In Bhadra, when tbe 
plants flower, the reaping is commenced. After 
reaping the plants are stacked in the field for 
three days to allow of the leaves falling off. They 
are then divided into throe classes, viz,, the tallest, 
those of middling height, and the shortest ; they 
are then tied into bundles of such size as a man 
can carry, and are steeped in the water of the 
Soote Nuddec. Then we place plantain leaves 
upon the plants to protect them from sunshine. 
Tbe roots are sunk into the water more than the 
tops so as to allow time for their perfect rotting. 
After ten or twelve days the tops arc sunk deep 
as the lower ends. After 15 or 18 days’ steeping 
the stalks are taken out, the lower ends are broken 
off to tho extent of a foot and a half and shaken 
in t^e water, the fibres then separate. We dry 
tbe pdt for three days. Wo sell it at borne. It 
is purchased by tbe paikarz. This season : the 
price 1 got was Rs. 2-4 to 2-12 a maund. ^iost 
season 1 got Rs. 4 to 5 a maund. The jute "pre* 
pared by us has a fine white color. This is owing 
to tbe good water of the Soote river where we 
steep tbe plants and wash the fibre. 

Jute plants ought to be out ere the seeds appear, 
for, after that, the fibre gets coarser. The cost 
of estivation of a beegah of land with jute, 
inclming soaking and drying, is Rs. 10- to 12. 
A beegai of rich soil yields four maunds of fibre. 
Rs. 4 per maund would ensure some profit Pdl 
is more profitable than rice. Until lost year jute 
cultivation was on the increase, but this season’s 
price has discouraged the growers. No other flbre 
is prepared in our locality. We only grow dha» 
and pdt. The length of the- jute grdw» by us is 
four or five cubits. We manure tbe’ jute land 
with cowdung and house-refuse. Shae^ha occa- 
sionally. attacks and destroys jute plants. There 
is another kind of blight which is prqudioial to 
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the growth of jute. In the months of Ashadha 
and Sr&rana, when the plants are abont breast 
high, the leaves get crumpled up and the growth 
of the plant is checked. I do not know what is 
iitetia. 


No. 17 .— Bans! Sirdar (of Barripore ), — 24- 
Pergmnah, Znl April 1873. 

I am the holder of an agricultural tenure 
consisting of 40 beegalis of land, of which 10 
beegahs are soona or high lands, and the rest sail 
or low paddy land. Last year 1 cultivated four 
beegahs with den meeta pdl and the yield was 11 
maunds of fibre, which I have not yet sold. The 
price this season has been so low that 1 have not 
thought it advisable to sell the produce. I was 
offered Rs. 2 a mauud. If I get Rs. .3 a maund 1 
can sell it. Rs. 2-8 a maund will not cover 
the expense of cuUiv.-ition, whic h is Us. 9 to 10 
including rent, which is Rs. 1-8 the heegah. 1 
am a ryot. The Korefa ryols or under-tenants 
pay Rs! 2-8 and 3 thcc beegah. The market being 
low, I do not intend to Suw any jute this year for 
sale ; I am thinking of growing early rice and 
chillies on the land which was last year devoted to 
jnte. Tlic cost of cultivating am paddy is Rs. 5 
the beegah, including rent. I place fresh earth 
upon the jute land as al|o manure it with cow- 
dung. I do not buy eith(*r cowdung or earth. 
At the commenc-'ement of I’alguna the kulai is 
removed from the jute land, and I plough it up 
live or six times for jute, and sow the seeds in the 
middle of Vaisakha after a shower of rain. Pat 
reejuires more looking after and care th.an^ rice. 
Jute if sold at even Rs. 3-8 a maund is profitable, 
and more prolitable than rice. Jute is known fn 
our part of the district hy the term pat. There 
are four sorts ot jute, viz., (1) desi, (2) teeta, (3) 
meela, and (4) buvgilal. Jiungilal grows on low 
laud, also mezta. Teeta, nieeta, and desi, grow on 
high land. The fibre of teela p&t is whiter and 
finer, but it does not come np to the nweia in 
length. I am 45 years old, and I have all my life 
seen jute grown. The cultivation, however, has 
increased during the last five or six years. Each 
beegah yields three to three and half maunds 
fibre in favorable seasons. The plants of teeta pat 
are reddish ; those of meeta arc green. The leaves 
of the former are somewhat circular with red 
veins, those of the latter are green and long. The 
seed-pods of the jute are globular. Ihose of 
the meeta are elongated. The bungilal pat plants 
and leaves are reddish. I cut the plants in Aswina 
when there are few or no leaves on them, and 
when there are seeds. I then cut the top in order 
to get rid of the small branches, and to secure the 
easy separation of the fibre from the stalks. Even 
if I can secure assistance, I cannot steep wio 
plants iromedietely, for unless 1 dry the stalks for 
a dav or two, their weight in the raw state will 
make them sink in the water. 1 am prepared to 
prove this in the ' proper season. The oeparus 
come to our houses and buy up the jute. 


No. 18 . — Bhola Nath Ghorami {gf Cultianpore) , 
— Zi-PergunnaAs, HrJ April 1873. 

I am an agriculturist, and bold a tenure of ten 
beegahs of land of which I cultivated, three beegahs 
with pdt last year. This year I intend to reduce 
the cultivation to two beegahs, owing to the low 
price of last year. The remainder of the holding 
is given p^artly to the cultivation of sunn and 
partly to that of paddy. Tiie cost of cultivating 
a beegah with jute is as follows • 




Rs. A. P. 

Six plouglifl 

* « * . 

18 0 

Weeding ... 

i«* . . • • 

0 10 0 

Cutting and steeping 

.. It. 

14 0 

Separating tho fibre 


0 13 0 

liei^ 



2 8 0 


Total 

0 10 0 


Generally, I with my family do the ploughing, 
weeding, cutting, &e. Tlie aver.aae yield of a • 
beegah is three maunds, and I sold last year at 
Rs. .3.8 to 4 the maund. 

The cost of cultivating a beegah of land with 
sunn is as follows 

Ks, A. I*. 

iSiHids ... ... ... ... 0 12 0 

Four ploughs 100 

CuttiniT, steepiug, and separating tlie libro 2 8 0 
Kent 2 8 0 


Total 

G 12 0 

The yield of i\ beej^iih is 1 to 

1;^ maund 

sunUf and the price of a maund is 

Rs. i to 6. 

The cost of growin<j^i«5 rice is- 

- 


Rs. A. P, 

Ton seers seed 

0 3 0 

Six ploughs 

1 8 0 

Weeding ... ... 

0 U} 0 

Reaping 

0 15 0 

Threshing 

... 0 3 0 

Total 

3 13 0 


The yield of a bccgaii is 4 to 5 coorees, valued 
at Rs. 4 to 5. Be.ndes the expense already spoken 
of, we have to jiay rent to the zemindar at the 
rate of Rs. 2-8 the beegah. Besides the paddy, 
we get 8 pom of straw from each beegah, and the 
vahm of the straw Is 12 to 14 aunaS. High 
matiat land is favorable. There is no mixture of 
sand in the soil in our village. In the month of 
Kartika the land is tilled and /cutai sown on it 
immediately after. In Magha following or in 
Falo-una the Autai is reaped and harvested; wo 
have to spend about Rs. 3 a beegah for the cultiva- ^ 
tion of mnsoor Mai. The yield is geuerally one and 
a half cooree, valued at Rs. 3-4. In Chaitra or 
Pah’'una a shower of rain, the land is plough- 
ed and in Vaisakha after another shower, the seeds 
of jute are sown alter ploughing twice or thneo 
and putting fresh earth on the land. When the 
plant ii'rows up to five inches, the harrow is passed 
on. Generally jute land is weeded once, but in 
warticnlarly rainy weather it requires another 
weeding. At the latter end of Aswina, the cutting 
of jute^cemmences. Some people cut the jute 
earlier when the plant flowers ; we cut the plants 
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when they have seeded. After cutting I allow the 
plant to remain scattered in the fields. This I do 
for want of leisure and hands. After three or four 
days, I tie the stalks into bundles and remove 
tliem to the nearest pool of water where they are 
steeped for 12 or 14 days, perhaps more ; 1 steep 
the jute in clear water. After separating the leaves, 
the fibre is dried for four or five days. The 
paikars come to our liouse and buy the produce. 
I got lls. 2 for the fibre I prepared this season. 
I get the seeds from the best [)lcmts in the centre 
uf the field. I have carried on jute cultivation 
from a long time. I grow den pal only. There 
are two kinds of den paly one teeta (bitter), and 
one meela (sweet). The seed -pods of the former 
are globular, those of the latter are elongated. 
The sweet pat is longer than the bitter jute. 
The leaves of teeta pat are smaller than those 
of meetay and have red veins which are not seen in 
meeia pal leaves. The stem of the teeta jute is 
" also red. There is a hind of jute called bimgilaly 
it grows on low land, and is sown in April. The 
preparation of the fibre begins at the lower end of 
the plants where the fibre is stronger than that at 
the top. 1 know meeta it grows in March. 
The leaves of 7}ieeta are roundish. 


No. 19. — Nobokiusto Ari, Shoorol Chunder 
Dass, Bholanath Ari, Mookam Mollaii, 
Esabui Gazi, of Sunderbun Qraniy BhobaniporCy 
— 24 Pergmmahsy tlth A?7gi4d LH73. 

We are cultivators and have been growing 
kosta for 4 or 5 years. We grow what we call 
naliia koshta ; the seed-pods thereof are globular, 
and the ]G.aves are bitter; the leaves are called 
naliia. Those plants, the leaves of which are 
sweet and the seed-pods elongated, are called bangi. 
Wo grow small quantities of jute more for home 
use. The surplus is sold in We cannot say 

what the yield of a boegah is; we do not weigh 
the fibre. We grow jute on home-stead land. It 
docs not grow on low-land. Low-land does not 
I suit jute in as much as it is impregnated with 
I salt ; we manure the land destined for jute with cow- 
\ dung. Jute would not thrive unless tlie land is 
manured. Those who have large quantities of 
high land, change tho site almost annually ; but 
as a rule such lands in the Sunderbun Grants are in 
very small quantities, consequently we manure the 
same plot of ground and raise the jute crop thereon 
from year to year. We grow on jute land 

in the winter. In January .?w wo is removed, and 
we plough the land 4 or 5 times, and then sow the 
jute seeds alter a shower of rain in Ashadha, 
About 2i seers of jute seeds suffice for a beegah of 
land. We leave seeds upon the field. Wc do not 
buy them. We weed the jute field when the 
plants are half a cubit high. If the plants grow 
too closely, we pull up weak plants and thereby 
thin the field. We cut the jute in Bhadra and 
Aswina in fruits. The fibre then gives sufficient 
strength. If the jute is cut in flower, the color of 
the fibre becomes nice, but it becomes weak. After 
cutting, we stack the plants in the fields, and cover 
them with grass ; tlis is done for 3 days for the 
purpose of getting rid of the leaves. The plants 


are not kept standing on the ground. After 3 
days we lie the same in bundles and steep the 
same in bheels and kiak, and place upon them 
pieces of wood or clods of earth for sinking them 
below the surface of water. The putrifaclion comes 
on in 10 to 12 days or sooner; the fibre is then 
shaken off in the water from the root. The fibre 
is then washed in the very water in which it has 
been steeped, and dried for 2 or 3 days, and tied 
up in hanks. This season^s fibre has not yet 
appeared in market. Old jute is sold at 4 pice and 
5 pice a seer. The fkrrmhe who buy our jute, 
pay Ks, 2-4 and 2-8 per inauml. 'Xh^furreahs take 
their purchase to Calcutta. This year the cultiva. 
tion of kosta is less by nearly half. Last year’s 
market was low, and the growers suffered loss, 
hence the reduction in cultivation this year- Last 
season, juto was sold at Ra. 1-12 and 2-4 the 
maund, and in the season previous, it fetched 
lls. 2-12 to 3-8. In commerce, the jute grown 
here is called rft’esi pat. We sell juto fibre in the 
Bhobanipore Mt. The furreahs also come to our 
houses and buy jute. We do not grow jute under 
advances. We have not got a separate rate for juto 
land. Where westeep jute, the water is not very 
saltish, but it is not drinkable. We do not grow 
mnn or mesta. 


No. 20.— Derustoluh Sheik, Deuas Sheik and 
Daem Mollah (of MoongahioUah)y Chand Mol- 
LAii {of Nnlmoonj)^ BoitoMALLY Mollam {of Gho- 
Uteh-poohr)y and Jorip Mollau [of Nungul- 
baHki)y — Z^PergnnmhSy 28//J 'August 1873. 

We have been cultivating jute from our boy- 
hood. We grow bangi and amunia pat; the 
former is grown in larger quantities than the hatter. 
The stalks and leaves of baiigi are of light green 
color, and the seed-pods long; those of amunia of 
the same color, the seed -pods being roundish. New 
jute has not yet been prepared ; jute plants arc 
generally cut in flowers; the fibre of such plants is 
of a liner color than those cut in seeds ; as a rule 
jute land is not manured with cow-dung, but 
generally fresh earth dug out of old ponds and 
ditohes, is put upon it. If fresh earth is put in 
the way above described, the same pieces of land 
will grow jiife from year to year as long as one 
likes, but unless fresli earth is put on the field, the 
second year’s crop is poorer than that of the first, 
and annually new sites are selected for the growth of 
jute We grow jute on high doas and matial land ; 
the yield of a beegah of land is not more than 3 or 
4 maunds. Old juto is now selling at Rs. 2 and 
2-2 the inaund ; jute is sold here by the seer of 
80 tolahs. Sometimes jute is sold in the hdtSy and 
other times the funeahs come from Rajarhat near 
Dum-Dum, and other places to our bouses and 
make the purchase. Sursoo and mussoori kulai 
are grown upon lands destined for jute in winter ; 
these crops arc taken off the field in Falguna; the 
land is then ploughed 10 or 12 times, and the seeds 
sown in Yaisakha and Jyaishtlia; after a shower 
of rain when the plants are about half a cubit high, 
a weeding of the grass takes place; if the plants 
grow too thickly, we pull up some aud cut the 
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plants in the latter part of Bhadra and in all 
Aswnia. Some steep the bundles at once, some 
keep them on the ground for 2 or 4 days in order 
to get rid of the leaves, when they are tied in 
bundles and steeped in tanks ; after 10 to 15 days^ 
steeping, we separate the fibre from the thick end 
by shakjing the stems in the water. The increased 
cultivation of jute has been going on from the last 
5 or 7 years. Last year’s cultivation was the 
largest and this season’s cultivation is less by six. 
annas or more* Last yearns price was not |)ayinir, 
hence the reduced cultivation this year. We work 
with our own ploughs, and work ourselves on the 
field. In Calcutta the jute sold by us is called 
desu We produce good jute. Last year we sold 
jute at Rs. 2, 2-4, and 1-2 the niaund. In the 
year before last, jute fetched Rs. 3-cS and 3-12 the 
maund. Furreahs take our jute to Wooltadangah, 
Rajarhat and Belgatchia. We take advances from 
the/i^rri?fl^.9 and grow jute. We contract to sell 
jute at the market price, and to give 5 seers over 
and in excess of a maund. We have to dtdivor 
jute within a certain time, and if we fail to fulfil 
our contracts, we pay within a given time 4 annas 
to the rupee by way of interest. Wo receive ad- 
vances from the furreahs in tlie month of Bhadra ; 
ryots who take advances cannot sell jute toothers. 
The advance of last year was from Ks. 2 to 30 in 
each case. This year the advancing has not yet 
commenced. We tie up jute in hanks of soers 
each. It costs about Rs, 8 to raise jute crop on 
abeegahof land, including the expenses of the 
preparation of the fibre. • Wc do not grow mesta 
pat. Low-lands do not grow juto. 


No. 21. — Mu. James Qoiidon {of Gounjporc ), — 
i\~Pergunnaliiij \GlA October 1873. 

I am Superintendent of the Gouripore Jute 
Mills. I have been in Bengal for the last ten 
years. In the years 1870, 1871 and 1872 I grew 
jute on account of the Gouripore Company both 
on chur and high lands, and the high land crop 
turned out to be much superior to that raised on 
the chur land in strength, length, and color of 
fibre. The outturn per beegah on the high land 
was 8 maunds in the first two years, and 7 maiuids 
on the tldrd year ; that on the chur lar^^ was about 
7 maunds. regularly. The chur used to be floodc d, 
annually, and I did not put any manure on it. 
The high land had been manured two years before 
with cow-dung for sugarcane crop. I cut the plants 
on high lands when they were in flower, and those 
on chur land when they were running to seed. 
The chur land jute was harsh and had long and 
bard roots. After cutting 1 laid the plants with 
tops and leaves in the field for about two days. 
In observing this process I had no object, but 
I simply followed the practice observed id this 
part of the country and in Scotland in case of flax. 
Afterwards I caused the stalks to be steeped in 
pools and excavations, stagnant water, and 
covered them with sods to keep them beneath the 
surface of the water. They were steeped for ten 
^lays, and then the fibre was separated by jerks in 
the water. The fibre was cleaned in the same 
^ater in which the stalks had been steeped and 


dried for about three days. The fibre was then ready. 
I grew the long-podded jute. It was the white- 
stalked variety. I used the fibre in our own mills. 
The soil of the high land was sandy clay called in 
Bengalee doas, I did not think of steeping jute 
in the river water, as I was told that ruuniug 
water hardly rots the bark, and if it docs, it takes 
a long time. In my opinion jute deteriorates, 
firstly, by being left standing too long in the field ; 
secondly, for want of sufficient labor to manipulate 
jute after being cut; and thirdly, in dry years, such 
as last for instance, from want of suflicient water 
in which to steep the plant. Manuring greatly 
ifnproves jute. Jute should not be grown on the 
same land for several years consecutively. It is 
an exhausting crop, and the land should be allowed 
to bo fallow for a certain time. In seasons when 
there is a scarcity of water, people generally steep 
too many bundles in the same pool, a circumstance 
which leads to the loss of color. The expense of 
growing jute, and preparing a maund of fibre 
therefrom as incurred l)y me was Rs. 2-1-3 last 
year, when ilie price of jute was Rs. 3 to 3 per 
maund. The jute I prepared was fully worth 
Rs. 3 the maund. I paid Ks. 10 for a rnaund of 
seed whieli I got from the noighbouring culti- 
vators. In these mills wc use Scrajgungc and 
Naraitigungo jute, and in the winter a little of 
dm jute. I think tliat jute is not as a rule 
deteriorating in quality. I admit that a large 
portion of very iiderior jute comes to the market, 
but that is owing to want of labor, insufficient 
water, and other local causes. Jute will thrive 
well in moist ground and in moist climate. The 
native name of jute grown licrc is Ijiivkhipore pdt^ 
and some call it (nnnnia. Tin’s year’s cultivation 
has been reduced in this jairt of the country by 25 
per Cent, if not more. My iiu|uiiies lead me to 
believe that the cultivators siiifTcd a loss last 
year, and 1 do not tliiiik jute will pay unless Bold 
at least at Us. 3 per rnaund, Wc pay 15 pice to 
4 annus fur unskilled labor. 


No. 22. — Altmamud Sheik {of Woojulerdanga),— 
liiiiKjpore^ 28/A Almj 1873. 

I am an under-tenant, holding under a mid- 
dleman some 30 beeuahs of land, for which I pay 
an annind rental of Rs. »50. Lust year I grew jute 
on two becg{ih.s, and 1 got 17 manmis of the dhota 
variety, which, witli the exccj)lion of five seers 
1 kept for home use, I have sold to bepories 
at in annus and 8 annas the rnaund, I stdd in 
the months of Aswina and Kartika last. I do 
not grow jute under a<lvaner?, I sold to heparies 
living in ami about the place. I liave hoen grow- 
ing jute from a long time, hut formerly I grew it 
for liorne consumptiou. Jute for sale has been 
grown for the last 30 or 35 years. Year before 
la.st I grew jute on a beegah and half, and I 
got ten or twelve rnaimds, which 1 sold at 
Rs. 2-12 to Rs, 3 per maund. The cultivation has 
been. on the increase year by year. Owing to the 
high prices last year, there was extensive cultiva- 
tion. This year I have grown on a beegah and 
half, but the drought has damaged all the young 
plants. This year, in this pari of lluugpore, the 
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cultivation of jute has been six annas less than 
that of the last year, I grow jute on high 
landj which I have to manure with cow-dung. 
It is doas iandj being an admixture of sand and 
clay. In this country two kinds of jute are 
grown. One kind and that which is largely grown 
is the dhola paty and the other is the patlai or 
balatee pat. The dhola plant attains a height of 
six and seven cubits ; the leaves are light green ; 
the flowers small and yellow, and seed-pods glo- 
bular ; the seeds being of a reddish color. The 
patlai plants grow as high as dhola : the plants have 
a reddish hue, and their leaves red veins. Some of 
the plants of this variety of jute are also greenisln 
The seed-pods of patlai are elongated, and the 
patlai seeds themselves have a dark green color. 
The jute grown here is called kamarjani jute, 
and is sent partly to Scrajgunge and partly to 
Calcutta. There are a class of men called paikars 
who also buy from us, and then sell to the beparies 
who ship to Calcutta or Serajgunge. We do not 
sell jute at any market ; i\i{i paikars come to our 
houses and buy it. Jute is sent by country 
boats and steamers. Steamers touch at Kaliguuge 
fortnightly ; the river below Kaligunge is navi- 
gable throughout the year. We do not, as a rule, 
grow jute on the same soil consecutively for two 
ytjars in as much as it weakens the soil a good deal. 
Generally aus paddy is rotated with jute. If no 
other land be available, we fall back upon the old 
jute land. If we can manage to cut jute in the 
month of Bhadra, then either mustard or knlai is 
grown upon jute land. But not if jute is reaped 
in Aswina, for in that case we have no time to 
prepare the land for these winter crops. The kulai 
is harvested in our country in the month of 
Kartlka, and in Aughran following, the ploughing 
commences. It requires 10 or 12 ploughings to 
prepare a beegah of land lor jute. If the land is 
moist, a moi or ladder is passod on it two days after 
ploughing iu order to pulverize the earth ; the moi 
is passed on as often as there are ploughings. If 
the land is dry, the ladder is passed on tlie same 
day. The seeds arc sown broadcast in the month 
of Chaitra or Vaisakha after a shower. About a 
seer of seeds are enough for a beegah of land. In 
two days they germinate, and when two or three 
leaves appear wo weed out the grass. Some 15 or 
20 days after, another weeding takes place, and if 
necessary, the grass is weeded a third time. Some- 
times when the young plants are six inches high, 
the harrow is passed on the laud for the purpose 
of killing the grass. When the plants are a foot 
or a foot and a-half high, the stunted plants are 
removed. Jute is cut in the months of Sravana, 
Bhadra, Aswina, and Kartika, according to the 
time in which the seeds have been sown. We 
cut the plants when one or two seed-pods appear. 
Catting too early weakens the fibre ; cutting too 
late makes it tough. After reaping, the plants are 
steeped in bk&si water. The steeping is completo 
in 15 to 20 days. Under-steeping hardens the fibre 
and over-steeping weakens and discolors it. The 
fibre is separated by jerks in the water from the 
root end, washed in clean water, and dried for two 
or three days. It is then tied up iu hanks and sold. 
The weight by which we seB jute is the seer 


of S4f tolahs and 10 annas, 1 know mesta, but it 
is not grown here. Sunn is grown by fishermen 
for nets. Virgin oAur land grows the finest jute, 
and requires no manuring. It is customary to 
keep a few well-grown plants for seed and cut 
them in Aughran and even in Pous. The seed- 
pods are then separated and dried for four or five 
days and stored up. We do not steep the seeds 
in water at the time of sowing or at any time. 
Alternate rain and sunshine favor the growth of 
jute. Too much of either stunts the growth of 
the plants which run to seed untimely. The 
woochinga insect burrows at the root of young 
plants and destroys th(?m. Tlic beechas attack the 
leaves and damage the plants a good deal. Drought 
brings on these insects. The black specks on the 
fibre are owing to clods of earth placed upon the 
plants when steeping in water. Accumulation of 
water iu the jute field leads to the fibre being 
rooty, I work myself on my fields; I use my 
own ploughs. The expenses may be estimated as 
follows: — 

Its. A. P, 

Ploughing and laddering, &e. .. 7 0 0 

Weeding, including pulling up of 


weak plants . . , . . . 2 8 0 

Cutting and steeping . , . . 18 0 

Separating the fibre . . . . 18 0 

Drying fibre . . . . . . 0 8 0 

Rent per beegah . . . . . . 3 0 0 


Total .. 16 0 0 

• ' '■ ' ' 

The rentiof jute land is Rs. 3 the beegah. Manure 
is thrown in Magiia, Falguna, and Chaitra. The 
yield per beegah of good laud is 8 to 10 maunds; 
no one makes any gunny for sale here. Recently 
people have been reducing their aus rice cultiva- 
tion to grow jute. About half the produce of last 
season is in the hands of mahajuns and paikars. 
Seeds are sold, but not as a rule. 


No. 23. — Mooohi Ram Dass {of Kubilpore ), — 
Jtanffpore, 'ZSik Map 1873. 

I have been a broker for the last twenty years 
.at Kaligun^. 1 buy about 10,000 maunds of 
jute a year, and send it to Serajgunge for sale. I 
generally give advances to paikars and growers, 
and charge interest to the growers at the rate of 
six pie a rupee per month. I do not tie down the 
ryot to any fixed rate when I make the advance. 
When the fibre is brought to me, I fix a rate and 
charge one anna per maund for the advance. Both 
the ryots and paikars bring their jute to me, some- 
times in boats and at other times on pack-bullooks. 
I paid last year Re. 1 to Re. 1-12, and the year before 
Re. 1 to Rs. 2-12 the maund. There was a sale of 
about 75,000 maunds here last season. Thansiog- 
pore, Gooptorhat, Goddberbat, Nuldnnga, Lack- 
pore, Dairapore, Goomarpore, &c., supply this mart 
with jute. The various ekur lands on the other 
bank of the Brahmaputra also send m jute to 
this market. I send all my jute by country boats. 
1 believe jute ito be deteriorating owing to the 
growers using the same land year after year for 
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the jute cultivation, and thereby exhausting the 
soil. Neither in length, color, and flexibility can 
the fibre of the present day vie with that of former 
years, and this deterioration is also attributable 
to the want of proper manuring of the soil. 1 
charge the parties I buy jute for one anna com* 
m^sion. 1 employ monthly servants at the rate 
of from Rs. 4 to 5 per mensem to go about and 
make purchases on my account from different Mts, 
as also from the growers. Sometimes 1 drum the 
fibre, and sometimes 1 send it off loose. I pay 
Us. 3*2 per 100 drums exclusive, and Rs. 3-3 
inclusive of food to the people who make them. 

1 have my own boats for exporting jute, and each 
boat requires six rowers and one manjee. I pay 
the manjee Rs. 5 and the men Rs. 4 per month. 
The boat bolds about 350 maunds and costs about 
R8.50. 

This year there will be about half of last year’s 
crop, and I believe it will be rather inferior 
owing to the want of rain. The plants about this 
quarter are drooping and withering. I send my 
jute to Serajgunge. I buy both aus and a7nun 
jute, the former has shorter fibre and not so good 
as amun. The joU or low-land crop is aus, the 
liigh-land is amun. I see two kinds of seeds here. 
Fi’om the reddish kind dAoU, and from the green- 
i.iih variety patlai jnte is produced; the seed-pods 
of the latter are long. I am not aware of any 
patlai fibre being brought hero for sale. I work 
with the capital of the mahajuns living at Ser.nj- 
giinge, and buy jute for them, and get for my 
cotnmisson one anna to the maund, paid by the 
sellers ; the buyer pays for the makiug up^ of 1 
drums. The cost of sending 100 maunds of jute 
to Serajgunge is four annas per maund. I never 
send jute to Calcutta. Resides my commission of 
an anna the mahajuns in favorable seasons give 
me a rupee for every 100 or 200 maunds. I buy 
for Prem Chund Rutton Chund, and for several 
petty firms. I also purchase on account of the 
itinerant traders who come here from Serajgunge, 
Belcoolhee, and occasionally from Dacca in the 
months of Magba and Fajguna. The itinerant 
traders too give me a like reward. I take from 
the growers who receive advances from one to two 
seers of fibre per maund. 1 make the advance to 
the growers in Ashlldha. I also adwance money 
to the paikars in and out of season. If the maha* 
yKtt comes to buy, I take money from him, , and 
make an advance to the paikars, who go about 
and bring jute. The weight on the east side of 
the Gojarea River is 84 tolabs and 10 annas ; that 
on the west side is 87 tolahs. I buy and sell by 
the former weight. About one-fourth of last 
season’s produce is yet unsold. The fnarket is 
gradually going down. 


No. 24.— pRotAUB Mol {of Chilmari)y^Rung- 
*pore, Z’ith Map 1878. 

1 am a trader piece-goods at Chil- 

mari. I have beeiil^oiug this business for the last 

seven years. * : , . « . 

Chilmari is on the west sidesof the Brahma- 
putra, and is navigable throughout the year. 
Formerly we had the jute trade in this part, but 


tbe increase has been marked daring the Inst three 
or four years. From what 1 know myself, and 
from what 1 have heard, I can state that the trade 
has been carried on here for upwards of twenty 
years. I buy and sell some 1,500 to 2,000 maunds 
of jute. Last year, however, 1 bought somewhere 
about 3,000 maunds of it. The fibre grown about 
here, and what we buy, is of medium quality, hnd 
is not so good as the produce of Kaukripara and 
other churs. Generally I purchase white and 
rarely reddish fibre, the name of which is mesta. 
In 1278 B.S., I sent some jute direct to Calcutta 
for sale, but it did not prove profitable ; since then 
I have been sending to Serajgunge. I pay a rupee 
brokerage for every 100 rupees* worth of jute; I 
have also to pay Rs. 4 for the making up of 100 
drums, and eight annas for dingiwallahs oi hoih. 
the buyers’ and sellers’ brokers for every 100 
maunds, and four annas rent for every 100 maunds 
of jute sold. Last season I paid Rs. 2 to 3-6 the 
maund and sold it at Rs. 2 to 4. I sell the jute 
unassorted. The brokers* firm at Serojunge sends 
boats to this place and takes away the jute. It 
cost about Rs. 18 on account of boat-hire for 
sending lOO maunds of jute to Serajuunge, and 
Rs. 3 to 4 hire of p-ack-bullocks for bringing it from 
our place of business, which is about two miles 
distant from the river. I buy jute in small quan- 
tities from tiie growers at the Chilmari hat, which 
is held twice a week, and from the paikars, who 
bring it to mo. I advance money to the growers 
and to the paikars in the month of Ashiidha. I 
also make cash purchases. In some instances the 
prices are fixed at the timo the money is advanced. 
In others the condition is that the party receiving 
the advance will sell to me at two annas below 
the prevailing market rate. No deed is executed 
by these men ; generally they fulfil their contract. 
During my c-Kperionce I have never had occasion 
to have recourse to law. Small quantities of raw 
fibre come to the market in the latter part of 
Ash&dha. The import increases in Sravana, and 
is very brisk in Bhadra. Owing to the increase 
of price in the season before last, the people about 
hero grew more jute than in other years. I lie 
market, however, fell, and, as a consequence, the 
ryots have reduced the cultivation by six-annas. 
In the season before last, good juresohl lor 
and in the previous season up to Us. 4-8 and 5 the 
maund. 1 estimate the stock yet unsold at about 
two-annas. Some 40,000 to 50,000 maunds of 
jute are annually bought and sold at Cliilmari. 
A large number of itinerant traders also come 
from Serajgunge and buy from the growers and 
paikars. As far as this place is concerned I have 
observed a gradual deterioration of fibre ; what I 
mean to say is, that of late years more inferior 
and medium jute has come to the market than the 
superior kind. We don’t buy here through bro- 
kers, but the itinerant traders do. These men pay 
the broker one anna for each maund, the seller 
has to pay nothing. The weight by which jute is 
purchased here ns the seer of 37 tolabs. At 
Serajgunge the salee are made by the seer of 84 
tolahs and 10 annas. As a rule ohvrooa jute does 
not como to Chilmari. Villages lying within a 
radius of iO miles sen ! their jute here for sale. 

£ 
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During the rains, jute is brought here in snaall 
open dingiet, at other times on pack-bullooks. 
People generally bring jute in banks of five eeers 
each. As a rule the growers allow one seer over 
and above one mannd, this is called dhoUa (broker- 
atre); but when the fibre is somewhat wet another 
half seer is allowed. I buy and sell on my own 
account. Each paikar takes an advance from 
Ks. 1 0 to 25 at a time ; I take no advance from 
anybody. There was an English firm here belong- 
ing to Messrs. P. Wilson & Co., who bought 
some 60,000 or 70,000 maunds of fibre and sent 
it by steamer; but there is none now. In the 
season before last 1 sent some jute by steamer to 
Calcutta, and it cost me 13 annas per maund. 
This year, however, the freight has been reduced 
to six annas. The araUiari charge in Calcutta is 
one rupee for every 100 rupees’ worth of jute. 
Gunny-bags are not made here. Chnrooa pat is 
sold largely at Kankripara, and bought up by the 
itinerant traders. Teetayxi^ scarcely comes here, 
but the English firm last year made large pur- 
chases of that jute. 


No. 25.— Bajaroo Bepari {of Sheikerhat) y— Rung- 
pore, Sl«i Mag 1873.^ 

I am an agricultural ryot holding some 12 
beegahs of land, of which I grew jute on 2 
beegahs and got 12 maunds of fibre, which 1 
have sold at the rate of Rs. 2 per mannd. 1 have 
sold to the paikars who come to our houses to 
purchase it. I grew dhola kosla, the fibre was 
6 cubits long. There are two kinds of jute, m., 
aut and hemmto ; the former is early, and the 
latter late. The red jute is also grown here. It 
is called msta. 1 grew both kinds. Aus was 
sown in Chaitra, and cut in Ashadha and Sravana ; 
hemunto sown in Vaisdkna and cut in Bhadra and 
Aswina. Aut is grown on low lands upon which 
common paddy grows, and hemunio on land 
neither very higli nor very low. The late or 
hemunio fibre is better, i,e., it has better grains 
than the aut. The aut is grown and cut early, 
in order to escape floods and accumulation of 
water. Jute grows on both high and low lands. 
I own 16 beads of cattle, and the cow-dung ob- 
tained from my cow-house is used in manuring 
two beegahs of jute land. The ground is manured 
in January (Magha) ; wc store up cow-dung. The 
stalk of the dhola pat is greenish, and the leaves 
light green ; the seed-pods are round, and the seeds 
deep brown. 1 cannot describe the mesta. The 
yield of a beegah of rich soil is eight to ten maunds, 
and that of ordinary land four to six maunds. I do 
not grow jute under advances. In oar part of 
the village, the people do not take any advances, 
but when the plants are on the ground, some 
people take money from the paihart. In snefa 
cases, the seller sells at one anna and two annas 
less than the market rate. I steep jnte in dieel 
water, and cover the stalks with the tops of the 
plants previously cut off. Colmc depends upon the 
quality of water used ; dirty waier produces muddy 
color. Over-steepingvreakeosthefibre; under-steep- 
ing makes it woody. Fertile soil grows fibre with 


good grain ; and weak and used-np land produce 
weak fibre. The black specks on the fibre, 1 
alluded to, are caused by the plants coming in 
contact with each other during a storm. Under- 
steeping also begets black specks. The rmnert 
are caused by .certain parts of the bundle not 
sinking well and getting exposed to the aotion^pf 
the son. We steep plants from 15 to 20 days. 

I oommenco cutting the plants when they are just 
commencing to get into seed. The fibre then 
looks nice, but is light in weight. Jute on low 
lands must be cut before the inandation, whatever 
state it may be in. The plants are steeped as 
soon as cut. If these be kept in the field and 
exposed to the sun, the fibre becomes coarse. 
After rotting, the fibre is taken out from the 
root-end by repeated jerks in the water; the thick 
end being broken one cubit above the end. Jute 
does not grow more than two years on one and 
the same land. It is rotated with aiit paddy 
and rape-seed, which we grow for two and three 
yeans, and then we grow jute again there. We do 
not grow anything on the low Joli land ; after the 
removal of jute, we sometimes sow mustard on 
jute land in cold weather. Malial land grows tlio 
best jute which is brought from Kankripara. 
Matial is poll land (mixture of sand and clay). 
I do not sell jute to itinerant traders. Last 
year people grew jute largely, this year the cul- 
tivation will be eight-annas less. The fibre is 
getting inferior every year, the causes of this 
deterioration are insufficient rainfall and weak- 
ness of the soil. I am nob aware of any instance 
in which jtate has been abandoned in the field. 


No. 26.— Sheik Sooa [of Baqooah)i—Rungpore, 
f>th June 1873. 

I am an under-tenant and hold 40 beegahs of 
eiur land at an annual jummah of Bs. 27. I 
have been growing jute for the last 10 years. 
Last year I cnltivated two beegahs with white 
jute, and got 10 maunds of fibre which I bare 
sold to paikart at Rs. 2 per maund of 87 tolahs 
to the s«er, which is the normal weight in this 
place. In the season before last I sold jnte grown 
by me at Rs. 3 per mannd. Jute is not grown 
finder advances. The paikart come to oar houses, 
inspect the fibre, and strike the bargain. We do 
not allow for dhoUa or brokerage. This year I 
have sown two beegahs. The plants are seven 
or eight inches high, but their growth has been 
retarded by the drought. In the early part of 
Vaisdkba, after a shower of rain, I sowed two 
beegahs of land with about three seers of jute- 
seeds, the seeds being sown broadcast. There 
have been hailstorms in our part of the country, 
but they have not done much harm. I and my 
neighbours manure the land for jute with cow- 
dung, ashes, and oil-cake- Cow-dnng is the best 
manure. People who have not cattle enough buy 
oil-cake. 1 cannot say how much cow-dubg 
suffices for a beegah of land. Cbw-dung is not 
bought and soU. People buy one or two rupees 
worth of, oil-cuke and put it on a beegah. We 
sow jute on lauds. The oAsr l lease has been 
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formed for about 40 years. A thut formed about 
10 years will grow a jute crop. There is no 
special rate of rent for jute land. The land upon 
which I grow jute is not inundated annually* It 
has not been so for the last four or five years. It 
is good for the fertility of the land if it be 
annually flooded. I cut the jute plant in the 
month of Kartika, just when it is running to seed. 
The stalks and leaves of the jute I grow are light 
green and the seed^pods globular. 1 have not 
seen any other kind of jute nor menia^ One plot 
of ground is not sown with jute for two years 
running, for at weakens the soil as regards its 
own growth, but it grows am paddy and kuM in 
the following year. If the soil be good doa9^ and 
well manured, then a beegah may yield from five 
to sit maunds of fibre— not more. We grow 
medium jute. We steep the jute at once after 
cutting, preferring the water of a hhal^or bheeL 
A large sheet of good water ensures a good white 
color. Plants that are stunted do not rot well, and 
runners are to be seen in the fibre. The stalks are 
steeped for 15 to 20 and even 30 days. The fibre 
is separated from the reed by jerking in the water. 
It is then washed in the same water and dried for 
nvo days on a bamboo scaffolding. Jute cultiva- 
tion has been carried on here for the last seven or 
eight years, The paihan come here annually to 
huy jute and send it down in country boats to 
Serajgnnge, where they sell it to maJiajuns. 
Sometimes a needy ryot takes a quantity of jute 
to the market, sells it there, and with the proceeds 
* of the sale buys oil, salt, &c. The cultivation of 
jute in our part of the village has notboeti lessened 
this year. There is no Chaitra or early sowing 
here. Some people grow mustard on land destined 
for jute. Some years the fibre turns out good, 
some years inferior; its quality dependinir upon 
the weather and the care bestowed in preparation. 
Alternate rain and sunshine favor the growth of 
jute. In this part of the country the Kankripara 
jute is the best ; why it turns out to be so is more 
tlian we here can tell. As a rule advances are 
not taken, but some ryots pressed for money take 
it. Those who take advances fix the price at 
which jute has to bo delivered to the advancing 
party. No advances have been given and received 
this year. The mahajuns say they have in their 
hands last year’s jute still unsold. How much 
remains in their hands is more than I can. tell. 
A few growers have not sold their crops entirely. 

No. 27.— Pancha SflKiK [oj 

1th June 1873.11 

I hold 124 beegahs of land at an annual juroma 
of Rs. 140, I cultivate 80 beegahs myself and 
sublet the remainder. Last season I raised on 
4 beegahs 20 maunds of jute which I sold to the 
fnahajum of Chilmari at Rfi. 2 the maund. I do 
not grow jute under advances. This year, as jute 
cultivation general^ has been reduced by six- 
annas, I have ctt^i^ted 3 beegahs only.^ The 
drought of VaisAJtba and Jyaistha has dried up 
a good many plaits. There was drought for 40 
<^ay8, and we have rain last three days only. 1 
grow white jute, called dhoUji kosia^ and red jute, 


called mesta, and also tosfia here* The stalks and 
leaves of the white jute are light green, and the 
seed-pods globular, wiitle the stalks of the red jute 
as well as the veins of the leaves are red, and the 
seed-pods elongated. The seeds c)f the mesta or 
tosha ure blackish, and of the dhola pat reddish. 
The tosha has longer fibre than the dhola pat. 
The fibre of the latter is separated by jerks in the 
water about a cubit from the thick or root-end ; 
and that of the former in the same way and at 
about the same length from the thin or top-end. 
There are knots in the red jute plants which 
prevent the separation of the fibre from the root- 
£nd. I grow jute on high aual land, composed of 
sand and clay, and manure with cow-dong and 
ashes, I cannot say what quantity of cow-dung 
is used ; but 1 estimate ife to be about 30 maunds. 
Cow-dung is, in our part of#he district, bought 
and sold. It is sold for about Rs. 2 the maund. 
In the month of Falguna and Chaitra before the 
two last ploughings, the manure is thrown in 
basketfuls here and there, and after two or four 
days the ground is ploughed up and passed under 
tlie ladder. The rule is to cut the plant when in 
flower. The fibre then turns out to be very fine 
and glossy. It is well to steep the plants soon 
after cutting; if left for two or three days in the 
field, the color of the fibre becomes reddish. Both 
white and red jute seeds are sown either in Chaitra 
or Vaisikha, and the plants cut in Bhadra and 
Aswina, also in Sravana, but in very small quan- 
tities. The plants are steeped in deep water which 
has no current; stagnant water rotting them 
sooner than still river water. Jute cultivation 
has been carried on iiere for the last 25 years or 
so. I do not grow jute on the same land for two 
years running. I let it rest from jute for three or 
four years. Jute land produces good aus paddy in 
theyear, after a jute crop 5.18 been raised. The fibre 
is sold by the weight of 87 tolahs to the seer. The 
jute from plants cut when in seed, weighs lighter 
than the fibre from plants cut in flower. It costs — 

Rr. a. P. 

Fifteen ploughs 5 14 0 

Weeding, 15 men 2 13 0 

Two harrowings ... ... 1) 6 A 

Cutting, 8 men ... ... 1 8 0 

Separating ... ... A la 0 

Drying and tying up, 2 men 0 6 0 

Seeds, 2 seers 0 4 0 

Kent loo 

Total ... 13 2 0 

We ourselves work on the field. Ploughs as a 
rule are not let on hire. The rent of paddy land 
is 10 annas, and of jute land Re. 1. Eighty hats 
(each Aat of 19i inches) make a beegah in our 
pergunnab. 

No. 28 .— Hurry Narain Bass (of Roodrapore 
Kankina) t^Rungpore, \8th June 1873. 

I am a cultivator, holding li beesh of land, 
upon which 1 raise dhan^ jute and tobacco. Last 
season 1 grew jute on 1 ^ poah done of land. This 
year as jute cultivation has been lessened by about 





eigbt>annas in our part of the country, in conse* 
quence of the falling off in prices, I have reduced 
luy own cultivation to on^ poah. Last year the 
tlmapocka insect, which is very destructive and 
appears periodically, irrespective of rain or drought, 
attacked the plants in Srdvana, ate up the tops 
and destroyed an entire field of jute. I conse- 
quently got maund of fibre, which I sold for 
Re. 1-8 the maund. I grew dhola pdt (white 
jute), the stalks and leaves of which are light 
green, and the seed-pods globular. People in this 
part grow also red jute, the stalks of which are 
red and the seed-pods globular. I do not know 
what is parbtttea pAt, and 1 have not noticed 
elongated seed-pods in any jute plant. 1 grow 
jute oh high hari lands, which 1 manure with 
cow-dung. Some people^ use oil-cake also. The 
soil is an admixture ^ sand and clay. 

In the month of Rartika, we commence plough- 
ing land for jute. After tillage in that month, 
we grow tobacco on it. In the months of Magha 
and Falguna, we reap the tobacco harvest. In 
the Chaitra following we manure the land and 
plough it seven or eight times. Some people, who 
have no ploughs, turn op the earth with kodalm 
and then sow jute. It requires turning up in this 
way 12 or 14 times. In the month of Vaisdkha 
on a clear, sunny day, after a shower of rain, the 
seeds are thrown broadcast. One seer of seeds 
suffices for a done of land. In ploughed lands the 
seeds are covered with a thin crust of earth by 
the ladder being drawn over thorn. Where the 
kodalie is used, the seeds are covered with earth 
by hand. When not covered, the seeds dry up 
and do not germinate. The young shoots are 
above the ground in three davs. 

The grass is generally weeded out twice, hut 
once only, where the grower cannot afford the 
cost. After 20 or 25 days from the first weeding, 
when the plants are about a foot high, the field 
is weeded again and thinned. If this process is 
neglected, the stalks do not beeomo pulpy. The 
plants are then cut in Bhadra and Aswina, when 
in flower, which is the proper time for cutting. 
If plants in seed are cut, the fibre becomes coarse 
and woodyi The plants are cut near the ground 
with a sickle, and the tbps are lopped off. The 
green stalks are kept standing on the field for two 
days to let the juice dry up, when the stalks can 
be more speedily rotted. Plants so treated yield, 
when dressed, a good white fibre. But the process 
of rotting becomes difficult if the stalks are kept 
in the field for three or four days. After this 
partial drying, the stalks are steeped in waist-deep 
bheel water. We do not steep plants in the 
Teesta, because the process of rotting is delayed, 
and it is difficult to keep the bundles into which 
the stalks are tied in one place in a running 
stream. After 15 or 20 days* steeping, the fibre 
is separated by breaking the plant a cubit above 
the root, and by repeatedly jerking the stalks in 
water. The fibre is , then washed in the same 
water, and, after the wafer has been wrung out of 
it, is dried for three days, after which it is tied up 
in hanks of five seers each. The fibre is sold 
either at the hdU or at the grower's house to 
paikart, who again dispose of it to the goladart. 


The jute grown here is called Kankina pdt, and is 
taken to the mart at Serajgunge by the rndhajum. 
Jute is not grown here under advances. It is 
sold by the weight of 60 tolahs to the seer. 
The jute we prepare is good, i.e., of a white color, 
and about six or seven cubits long. But if the 
stalks are steeped in dirty water, the color becomes 
either muddy or reddish. Year before last we 
sold jute at Rs. 2-4 and 2-6 the maund. Last 
year's crop has not been entirely sold for want of 
purchasers ; about six-annas yet remain on hand. 

Jute is now selling at Re. 1-6 and 1-8 the 
maund ; we sell jute at Kankina Adb which is hold 
on every Tuesday and h'riday, ifnder-steeping 
leaves much bark on the fibre, and over-steeping 
impairs its strength and color, A done of land 
well manured yields from 2 to 2^ maunds of 
fiiire. 

1 keep well grown plants for seed, and cut them 
in the nronth of Anghran, At the beginning of 
the season there was a drought, and the plants 
were not thriving; but the recent rains have 
ch.inged the prospects of the crop, the plant is 
now about five feet high. I grow jute year after 
year on one and tho same land ; but I raunure it 
well. Those who have several plots of good land 
select a new field every year. 

Alternate rain and sunshine are essential to the 
growth of the jute plants; and while drought 
stunts them, exce.ssive rain prevents them from 
thriving, and gives a red color to the fibre pre- 
pared from them. 

Jute is carried on the head of men and in. 
bangles. It is sent down to Serajgunge in country 
boats by the Teestp, and Braiimaputra, Gunny is 
not manufactured here. 


No. 29 . — Shkik Amanuthooi.la {of Kankina ), — 
Kungpore, 18/^ June 1873. 

I am the sirdar (bead) of the peons employed 
by the zemindar of Kankina. I hold tenures on 
ajummaof Rs. 1,600 per annum, mostly underlet. 
1 retain only about one and a-half beesk of land, on 
eight dones of which I grow jute. Last season I 
raised on five dones ten maunds of fibre, whifl|i J 
have not sold. I also deal in jute. ’ I purchucd 
600 maunds of the TeCsta jute about the Do6vga 
Poojuh time last season at Ra. 8 and 8-4 the makn^, 
and sent to Calcutta in conutry boats by the 
Teesta and Brahmaputra as far as Goalnn^and 
thence by rail. In Kartika and Aughran, #hen 
the market fell, this kind of jute was sol'd for 
Rs. 2. The jute 1 sent down was sold in Galisutta 
for Rs. 2-8 an^ 2-6 the maund of 80 tolahs the 
Bb.a. P. although 

Sod 
0 6 0 
0 6 6 
0 16 
0 on 
0 0 6 


each maund, in- 
cluding the ex- 
pense of transport 
to the Presidency, 
cost me about 
Total ... 8 la 4 Es. 8-12#. Jiite 
sent to 'Calcutta 
is drammed here, at a cost of Rs. 4-$‘ for 200 


• Fibre 

, Boat to Goalando 
Railway fare to Calcutta ... 
Co'die and cart-hire 
(a) Godown-bireln Calcutta.., 
(a) Aratdari and brokerage... 


fa) Theea chargee are made by tbaMarwaree aratcUri; Bengalee 
firiDB charge two annae per mauna eold» Both Mu'waree aud 
Bengalee miB take godowa-hire. 
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drums of hitcha two maunds more or less each. 
It is sent to Serajgnn^e both in drums ns well as 
in hanks of from five to five half seers each, which 
cost five annas for 100 hanks. The maund is of 
40 seers, of 60 tolahs to the seer. It costs fis. 4 
to .send 100 mannds of fibre to Serajgnnge, where 
1 sell by the seer of 84 tolahs and ten annas. 
The same rates prevail at Serajgun^e as at Cal- 
cutta, only we have to give some jute over and 
above what is paid for at the former place. 

The jute I grow on my. own land has been kept 
for home use. 

Wo all grow here both white and red stalked 
jute, the seed-pods of which are globular. The 
fibre got from the latter variety is reddish, and is 
not sold at a high price. The rod jute is called 
lal pdL The fibre of* the white jute is fine and 
glossy, and commands a high price in the market. 
It costs about Rs. 6 to grow on one done of 
land including rent as per following detiiil ; — 

its. A. P. 

Rent 2 0 0 

Sixteen ploughs for four days, 

including sowing 10 0 

Two wcedings, including pluck- 
ing out bad plants, four men 10 0 

Cutting, four men 10 0 

Separating, drying, &c. ... 1 4 0 

Total ... 6 4 0 


The yield of a done of good land here is two 
and a half maunds, or two maunds and 30 seers. 

Doas bari or home-stead lands are best suited to 
the growth of jute. Land is manured with cow- 
dung and sometimes with oil-cake. There is no 
certainty as to the quantity of cow-dung used ; 
hut about two to four seers of nil-cake costing 
1 rupee per kulcha maund are used on a done. 
Cow-dung is not bought and sold. In Kartika 
or Aughran the jute.land is generally manured 
with cow-dung and ploughed up. Oil-cake is 
thrown before the seeds are sown in Chaitra «ir 
Vaisikba. Jute is cut in Srivaua and Bhadra 
partly in flower and partly in seed. I do not culti- 
vate with my own hands. Paikara bring jute to 
Kankina in fiarts and boats from the villages of 
Habibonda, Baora, Julpigoorce, Gontawari, Debik- 
hoog, Fukeergunge, Shitae, Neckligunge, and sell 
it to the mahajuna who send it to Galcutta or 
Serajgunge. Steamers do not come here. The 
soil on the banka of the Teesta is more sandy 
than clayey. I cannot say why people grow red 
jute when its fibre does not turn out to be good 
and white. Jute is steeped in tanks and bheela 
and occasionally in still river water. Jute culti- 
vation, which was on the increase for the last three 
or four years, will be six annas less this year owing 
to the low prices of last year. The fibre has, 
in my opinion, been recently deteriorifting because 
people in the hurry of coming to the market cut 
the plant too early, and before it is quite dried 
tie it up in banke, — ^tbe result has been that 
the fibre is weak and ^ color bad. 

Kankina jute is neii^er very good nor had, but 
of medium quality. In the season before last I 
Bold jute in Calontta up to Rs. 6 the maund. 


Guberdhone jute comes to this place for sale. The 
system of advances to the growers or paikara is 
unknown, nor is brokerage allowed in dealings 
here. The Kankina mahajuna buy and sell some 
sixty or seventy thousand maunds of jute yearly; 
lasjf year the cultivation of jute in our part was 
the largest. 

Jute land, as a rule, is ploughed, but small 
cultivators who cannot afford the cost of a plough 
use the kodalie. Jute leaves (both white and red) 
are eaten as pot-herbs, and sold in the market. 

Under-steeping makes the fibre woody. 


No. 30.— GoDADHtTR Shaha, Htjebbnath Shaha, 
AND Ram Chdnder Shaita {of Kankina ), — 
limgpore, \9>1h June 1873. 

We have been buying and selling jute for the 
hut five to seven years, ffnte cultivation and 
trade have been on the increase for tho last seven 
years or so, and before the last season the price of 
a maund of Teeaia jute ranged from Rs. 3 to 4. 
Last season we bought for Rs. 2, Rs. 2-4, Rs. 2-8 
and Rs. 2-12, and sold it in Calcutta at a loss of 
Re. 1 and He. 1-4 the maund. We send jute to 
Calcutta, sometimes in country boats of 700 to 
1,200 maunds burden ; at other times in s.maller 
boats iis far as Serajgunge and Goainndo and 
thence by rail to Sealdah. It costs 12 to 14 
annas for sending jute to Calcutta, some times 
as mneh as a rupee, t.c., from the latter part 
of Aughran to Chaitra, when we employ small 
boats of 200 maunds as far as Kaiiorgori, 24 coaa 
off, and there tranship the jute to larger boats. 
We do not. make use of the steamers, as they do 
not come up here. The River Teesta is too unsafe 
for steamers which we would prefer to boats, I, 
God.adbar, buy and sell from seven to ten thousand 
maunds. I, iloronath, and I, Ram Chnndcr, buy 
the same quantity. We purchase jute from 
paikara. We do not make advances to the grow- 
ers, but the paikara occasionally take some money 
in the beginning of the jute season. 

The paikara buy in hats, and in the houses of 
the growers. Teesta jute generally lias a red 
tinge; pure white color is rare here. The w.iter of 
bheela, tanks, and the river, i% reddish in tliisp.art 
of the district ; hence, we think the red color of 
the jute. Besides, the people here tie np the jute 
in hanks while it is wet, and that gives a rod 
color. We do not think the red plant yields red 
fibre. Jute fibre is gradually deteriorating, for 
ryots grow more jute than they can look after. 
The cultivation this year has been six to eight 
annas less ; jnte sold here is called Kankina 
We also send jute Co Serajgunge at a cost of seven 
and eight annas per maund, not for sale there, but 
simply for transmission by steamer to Calcutta, 
where we have our own firms. We never send 
jute to Dacca or Naraingunge. We buy at the 
seer of 90 tolahs. Jute is brought here from 
Nickligunge, Baora, Natagunge, and tho villages 
lying at a distance of one day^s walk. The paikara* 
bring jute in carts or in small boats of 25 to 30 
maunds. Half of the Teesta has yet to come 
to the market. Its present price is Re. 1-12 the 
inaond. We do not cliarge any interest nor take 
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any over-weight from the paikars. The gellers 
give one to two seers as dholta (brokerage) over 
and above a tnaund. The paikars bring wet jute 
for sale. We drum the fibre here at a cost of Rs. 3 
for 100 drunas. We send jute yearly by the Teesta 
and Brahmaputra, and then vid the Soonderbyns 
and the canals. The (mart) of Kankina 

sends aWb 60,000 to 70,000 maunds yearly. The 
traders come hero from Serajgunge and buy up 
from the paikars wliom they allow one anna 
brokerage on each maund bought. 


No. 31. — Shbik Motiwoollah, Nazir MamoodJ 

AND Chuttoo [of, Kaligunge), — Rungpore, \^th 
June 1873. 

We -are cultivators. I, Motiwoollah, hold a 
tenure of 22 donea, I have grown jute on 
half a done. Last season I raised half a maund of 
fibre on a plot of the same extent. 

I, Nazir Mamood, hold one bisk or twenty 
donea of land. I grew jute last year on half a 
done and got one and quarter maund of fibre. This 
year I have cultivated the same extent of land. 

I, Chuttoo, have a tenure of five donea of land ; 
I grew jute last year and got about twenty seers 
of fibre. I have grown this year on a little above 
quarter of a done. 

Jute last season sold at one rupee and eight 
annas and one rupee and twelve annas per maund 
of 90 tolahs to the seer. Jute grown here is called 
l8y the trades-people kaligunge koala. 

We all grow dhola koala (white jute), the 
stalks and leaves of which are light green, and 
the seed-pods globular. 

People grow red jute, but in small quantitie.s. 
The stalks of these plants are red, and the seed- 
pods are somewhat reddish. 

In this part of the country the of 

which the seed-pods are long is not lirown. Jute 
fibre is sold by us at the Kaligunge Udl .as also to 
thej£)a»/larj who come to people's houses and buy. 

On the banks of Teesta we cannot grow jute 
' in large quantities because we have no place to 
steep the stalks in. The Teesta current is strong 
and the steeping bu^jdles are carried away, besides 
tanks, drains, and khata are not numerous here. 

Jute is bought by the mahajuna of Kaligunge 
from the paikars who firward it to Calcutta 
direct in country-boats as also to Goalundo and 
Serajgunge. Itinerant traders from Serajgunge 
come here annually iu the months of Bhadra 
and Aswina, buy jute in hdla and from paikars 
and take them away iu boats they bring up. 

Jute is not grown under advances. People 
liave been growing it for the purposes of trade 
for the last 14 years or so ; but its cultivation 
for home use has been known from time im- 
memorial. While this cultivation has increased, 
rice cultivation has not materially suifered. The 
am and amun rice crops have in some localities 
♦ been reduced very little. 

Jute grows both on am land and anjoli (watery) 
land ; it is sown in Filguna and Cbaitra oujoli land 
and cut in Ashddha and Srdvana, before water 
accumulates in the field. If water accumulates. 


roots shoot out, and the fibre is spoiled. In some 
places after the jute crop, late paddy is cultivated. 

Jute is shown on high -land in Yaisdkha and 
reaped in Bhadra and Aswina. 

Jute does not grow well on the same land for 
two years running. New land is yearly chosen for 
this cultivation. Aua and armn paddy is ortated 
with jute. 

Cow-dung and sweepings are used as manure 
on jute land in Fdignna and Cbaitra. Harrowing 
commences from the month of Fdlguna. Cow- 
dung is not bought and sold. No manuring is 
used after the sowing ; oil-cake is not in use in 
this part of the country. 

The cutting of the jute plants begins with the 
apppearance of the flowers. The fibre from such 
cuttings is glossy and of a* fine white color. If 
the plants are cut when in seed, the jute is reddish. 

The 7'm^a jute has a reddish tinge on account 
of the scarcity of water for steeping. 

The plants after cutting arc left standing in the 
fields fur two days; as when partially dried they 
rot sooner. 

People plough their jute land. On goli land 
the plants give a larger yield of fibre and the 
crop is abundant ; but the quality of the fibre is 
best on high hari (homestead) lands. Soil com- 
posed of clay and sand produces the best jute. 

A done of good land, well manured, yields three 
to three and half maunds of fibre. Drought and 
excessive rain are not favorable to the jute plant. 
Alternate rain and sunshine are essential to its 
growth. Iu times of drought the aieha insect 
cats up the leaves and damages the plants consi- 
derably. 

Tlie cultivation of jute last season was large, 
owing to the high price it fetched the year before. 
This year, in consequence of the reduction of price 
in the last season, a fourth less land bos been sown 
with jute. 

A plot of laiiii, if well manured, will grow jute 
for two years ; hut the yield will be four annas 
less on the second year. We tie up jute in hanks 
of five and ten seers for sale. Wet jute, as a rule, 
is not so tied up. Last year it rained very heavily 
and conlinuuusly in the months of Ashddha and 
Sidvana, and the jute plants turned red. The 
fibre consequently was of inferior quality. There 
is no special rate of rent charged for jute land. 
Jute seeds, as a rule, are not bought and sold. 
People keep their own seeds. 


No. 32.— Sheik Imaumbox, IIashil Mamood, 
Oberam Doss, and Booduoo Doss {gf Bkoie- 
mari)f—“ Rungpore^ 19/4 June 1873. 

I, Imaumbux, grew jute on five donea of land 
last season, and got about 22 maunds, which I 
sold at Kb. 1-12 to Bs. 2 the kutcAa maund of 60 
tolahs to the seer, This year I have grown on 
four donea only for want ot labor. 

I, Hashil Mamood, grew jute on four donea last 
year, and got lour maunds of. fibre from one done, 
but the remaining land did not yield a good crop. 
I sold it at Rs. 2 per maund all round. This 
year I have reduced the cultivation to one done. 
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I, Oberam, raised three roaunda of fibre from 
one and half done. The yield w6uld have been 
larger if I could have attended to the cultivation. 
I sold the jute at Rs. 2 the pucka maund. This 
year I have grown jute on one done only. 

I, B')odhoo Doss, cultivated only half a done 
and got two mannds of jute, which, in the season, 
I refused to sell for Re. 1-12 the maund. The 
fibre is yet unsold. I have this year grown on half 
a done only. 

Except Boodhoo Doss, who grows both white 
and red jute, we grow white jute only. The seed- 
pods of both are globular ; but the stalks of white 
jute are light green, and those of the red variety 
are reddish. Parhutea jute is not grown here, 
the seed-pods of the last description are elongated. 
It is grown by the people on the north at a dis- 
tance of two miles. Both the former description 
of plants yield good jute, and if properly washed, 
present good white color. Wo know from expe- 
rience that if jute stalks are steeped in insufficient 
and shallow water, the color of the fibre turns out 
to be reddish. The tillage of jute land begins in 
Magha, and the sowing, when the land is low, in 
Falguna and Chaitra. The high-lands are sown in 
Vaisakha. The early sowings are cut in Srdvana, 
and the late sowimrs in Bhadra and Aswin.a. Jute 
is and ought to be cut in flower, otherwise the 
fibre gets coarse. We steep the stalks in still 
river-water, placing the tops of the plants upon 
the bundles into which the stalks are made up. 
We also sprinkle cow-dung and earth upon the 
steeping bundles to ensure a speedy rotting. We 
generally steep jute at once after cutting. This 
is better than steeping two days after cuttinir. 
The fibre is fit for separation after 15 days. Fibre 
of plants cut in seed does not rot before 22 days. 
Good fibre is produced from the plants grown in 
homestead lands. We manure the land with cow- 
dung and ashes. We do not grow jute on the 
same land for more than two years running. On 
the third year jute will not grow on the same land, 
Aui paddy is rotated with jute, and if the land 
is low, with amun paddy also. The land is grown 
with paddy, &o., for two or three years j it is then 
again cultivated with jute. Jute grows well on doat 
land. Plants kept for seed are cut in Aswina and 
K4rtika. The seeds are then dried for three days. 

We keep good plants for seeds ; we sell jute at 
the hAis and occasionally to paikan who come to our 
houses to buy it. Wo do not grow jute under 
advances. We sell by the kttkka weight of 60 
tolahs the seer. Sooari or aitcha attacks the jute 
plants in seasons of drought and damages them 
considerably. The cultivation, which has been 
on the increase for the last 7 or 8 years on 
account of the hi^ prices jute sold for, has been 
this season reduced ily six or seven annas from 
that of last year. , Formerly it used to be grown 
only for home use. The cost of growing jute on 
a done uf land is about Rs. 4 or 5. 


Plonghing 

lUint 

Weeding 

Cutting 

depareting and drylog, 



Ur. A. P. 
0 12 U 
a 0 0 
10 0 
^0 U 0 
10 0 


Total ... 6 7 0 


Jute will not pay if grown with hired labor and 
ploughs. We all work ourselves on the fields and 
use our own ploughs. If sold at Rs. 8 the pueca 
maund, it will pay the grower fairly. There is no 
special rate of rent for jute land. Sunn is grown 
by the fishermen in small quantities, and they 
make their nets with the fibre. Meitee is not 
grown here. 


No. 83. — Dhojiee Mahomed, Buxoodali,aIi, 
Ameer Dailal, Dhorka Dass, Keena Nuisho, 
AND Innatooelah Shbik (o/ OobtrdhoneJ , — 
* Ruugpore, June 1876. , 

r, Dhojier Mahomed, raised six mannds of 
jute from tvvo donee. This season I have culti- 
vated half a done only. I, Buxoo Dalla), grew 
jute last season on 1| done and got four maunds 
of fibre. The cultivation has been reduced to 
one kali only this year — (16 kalie make one 
done). I also am a jute broker. 

I, Ameer Dullal, am also a jute broker, and 
cultivate a little jute for home use. 

I, Dhorka Doss, got 2 maunds of jute from a 
done of land last season, This season I have sown 
on the same extent of land. I, Reena Nuisho, 
had a cultivation of one done last year ; the yield, 
on account of the inferiority of the soil was 
maund of fibre. This season 1 have cultivated 
ihree-fciurtha of a done, 

I, lunatoollah, grew jute on IJ done, and obtain- 
ed four maunds of fibre. This season 1 have sown 
half a done only. 

At Goberdhone we do not, as a rule, grow jute 
on more than two or three dunes} but we produce 
good fibre, and if we extend our fields, we will 
not be able to pay that attention to the cultivation 
of the plant and preparation of the fibre required 
in the manufacture of a good quality of jute. 

The cultivation of the staple for purposes of 
trade has been going on for the last 20 or 22 years, 
but the increase has been marked within the last 
10 years. 

Formerly Mr. Stewart of Kaligunge had an 
agency at Goberdhone ; but it has ceased to 
exist for the lastrfour years. 

We now sell our jute either to the people of the 
Serajgunge firm of Bheem Gour Mohun Hoy, 
or to itinerant traders from the villaire of Bhodor 
Simla to the north and from the village of Sheal- 
cole to the east of Serajgunge, who come here 
in tile months of Ithadra and Aswiiia, and stop 
till Chaitra and Vaisdkha, when they make their 
purchases and go away. Last, season in the 
months of Bhadra and Aswina Golierdhone jute 
was sold at Rs. 8 and 3-4, later on at Hs, 2, and 
at the present time it is being sold at Hs. 1-12, 1-14 
and 2 the maund. 

About 15,000 maunds of the jute, known as 
Goberdhone kosta, are annually bought and sold 
here. There is no bazar or gunge hero. Some of 
us act as brokers and buy jute fur the traders ; 
charging half an anna brokerage from the buyers, 
and half an anna from tlie sellers per maund. 

The growers would very much like to have an 
agency house of some baying firm here. 
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Seme of us go to Cooch Behar, Kissoorbari^ 
Adabari, Shetee, Koomerirhaut in Rungpore and 
buy jute from those places, the funds being sup* 
plied by the Serajgunge firm abore alluded to, 
and by itinerant traders. We buy and sell by 
the weight of 90 tolahs to the seer. We do not 
know at what price the mahajms sold Goberdhone 
jute. People about here grow both green stalked 
and red stalked jute. Dhola variety is largely 
grown, and yields fine and better colored fibre, 
the red plant produces fibre of a reddish tinge, 
which is sold at two to four annas less the maund 
than the white variety. 

The nods of both varieties are globular and the 
seeds oi a brownish color. 

The fibre prepared at Koomerirhaut, about six 
miles north-east of the Forunbari Thannah, is of 
the best quality, and for this reason that the bundles 
when under steeping are covered with ShooAtee 
plants, [abeer, or the rod-powder used in the holi 
festival is made from them) which gives a fine 
white color to the fibre. 

Here, we place the tops of the jute plants, and 
the leaves of babore trees upon the bundles, when 
first put in to be steeped. 

Three days after we place clods of earth upon 
them, to make them sink below the surface. No 
weight is necessary at first, because the stalks are 
then heavy. Babore leaves arc sacred and we place 
them to propitiate the deity ; steeping this way is 
called Bhurm }ank. 

We bring jute from Oooch Behar and other 
places generally on pack bullocks, rarely in carts, 
for there are no roads. A bullock can carry two 
maunds pucea ; but we place eight to ten maunds 
on a cart. 

The waAqfa*# cither bring boats from Serajgunge 
or hire them here, and it costs from Ks 25 to 39, 
to send 100 maunds of jute to Serajgunge. 

’ We pay eight annas for each bullock from 
Sbinter in Cooch Behar, and four annas from 
Koomerirhaut. 

We steep jute in the still water of the Tcesta as 
well as in bheeU. The jute plant cut in full flower 
and just getting into seed yields a nice glossy 
fibre. If cut too late, the fibre is full of bark or 
woody. When cut too early Ac liljre is clearer 
and looks more glossy, but it is very weak. After 
cutting, the plants are kept standing in the field 
for two days to allow the juice to dry. So treated, 
the stalks rot more quickly, and the fibre is not 
injured j steeping for 15 to 20 days prepares the 
stalk for manufacture. Insnffieient or dirty water 
gives muddy color to the jute. 

We dallali buy from paihars as well as from 
growers in Mts and in villages. There is no rule 
abont (brokerage). It is sometimes 1 poah 

and sometimes 1 sper and 1 ^ seer over and above 
the maund. 

Generally we buy dry jute; but occasionally 
it is brought in a wet state, 

At Goberdhone iiite is tied up in hanks, each 
hank weighing about three seers, and costing 
Rs. 3-2 for the making of 100 hanks. We are 
aware of no process for bringing on the red color. 
People buy inferior fibre from ether places and 
pass it as Goberdhone jute. Jute is gradually 


deteriorating at places, for more is grown than 
can be well looked after. Good high matial land 
mixed with a little sand producea jute well. Low 
lands are sometimes sown with jute; but the 
fibre does not turn out good. A done of good 
soil well manured yields three to four maunds of 
fibre. We manure jute land with cow-dung and 
oil-cake. Cow-dung is thrown at all times, but not 
after sowing. Oil-cake is put on the field when the 
plants are about a foot abd upwards high, and the 
grass is weeded. 

Ploughing begins in Mdgha, and the seeds 
are sown in Ffilguna and Cbaitra. The Vais&kha 
sowings do not turn out well. A pucea seer of 
seeds suflices for a done of land. Seeds are not 
sold. Good plants are set apart for seeds. Jute 
plants are cut in Bhadra and Aswina generally. 

This year the cultivation of jute has been one 
half of last year’s ; the ryots lost by* the low 
prices. Then after the sowing drought cam© on 
and in many places the seeds did not at all 
germinate. The plants have now recovered and 
look healthy. We have not seen jute with 
elongated seed-pods. 

Where spare land is available, jute is not grown 
upon the same field for two years running ; and 
when the same field is cultivated with it for two 
and three years, the land has to be hi; nly 
manured. People go about the field with bMgis 
and collect cowdung, for the jute land. Aus dhan, 
as a rule, is rotated with jute, on the second or 
third year after which jute is again raised. Jute 
weakens the soil more than any other crop. The 
land which grows jute for two or three years will 
never grow tobacco. 

We leave jute land either fallow during the 
winter or grow tobacco on it. Tobacco is reaped 
in Fdlguna and Cbaitra, and soon after wbich jute 
is sown with, or without, additional manure. Land 
on which jute is grown for three years successively, 
is also cultivated annually with the tobacco in the 
cold months, though the crop of the latter docs 
not turn out to be good. 

AtcAa attacks the jute plants in seasons of 
drought and eats up the tops and leaves. Chhutre 
is a blight which injures the plants during exces’ 
sive rain when neck high, drying up the leaves, 
and thinning the stalks. The fibre from these 
stalks never find purchasers. 

Alternate rain and sunshine are favorable to the 
plants when quite youngs but when the plants are 
about a foot high sunshine is absolately necessary, 
and afterwards alternate rain and sunshine again. 
The cost of cultivation is as follows 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Kent of a done 

* • * 

... 1 

0 

0 

10 ploughings 


... 1 

4 

0 

Two weedings and pulling up the 

bad 



plants 

... 

... 1 

0 

0 

Cutting, &c. ... 


... 0 

12 

0 

Separating, &c. 

. . . 

... 0 

8 

0 

Crying 

» . . 

... 0 

2 

0 


Oil-oake 


4 10 0 
0 8 0 


total 


6 2 0 







The fibre is separated by repeated jerks in the 
water, the stalks having previously been cut about 
a cubit from the root-end and sufficiently steeped 
iu water. 

Jute is not grown under advances here. 

Growers frequently carry the fibre to the Adi on 
their shoulders and on pack bullocks, and sell it 
there to the dallaU and paikars, 

Gunny is not manufactured here. 


No. 81— Gopal Chand, Kooneram, Jyth MuLt, 

Bucktar Mull, Luchmi Chand, and Bhooua 

Mull, Oswals {of Meergunge)^—Ruugporey 
June 1873. 

We have been from ten to twenty years enga^red 
in the jute trade, about 20,000 to 25,000 maunds 
of the fibre are annually exported from this mart 
to Serajgunge. We buy the Tecsta jute, as also 
jute from a distance of twenty miles, which is 
brought here on pack bullocks. We buy by the 
wei^^ht of 90 tolahs, and sell at Serajgunge by 
the weight of 84 tolahs and ten annas to the seer. 
We make our purchases in ensh from the paikats 
as also from the growers, but not througii brokers 
and uv&tddvs* W^e do not make any advances. 
Wo send jute in hanks as well as in drums in 
cor -ry boats via tlie Teesta and Brahmaputra. 
A oundred hanks, weighing twelve and a half 
maunds cost us Rs, 8-2 tor making, and a hundred 
drums, ttc. 2-12. The hanks are made up into 
drums at Serajgunge, costing us another Rs. 3-2. 
W^c cannot generally send jute in drums \ because 
intending buyers, at that place, suspect the quality 
of the fibre inside. No steamers come here. Now 
a days it costs us six annas to send a mound of jute 
to Serajgunge, but in dry months it costs us two 
annas more. We purchased jute last season at* 
Re. 1-8 to 1-12 the maund, and sold it, at 
Re. 1-12, 1-14 and 1-15 the maund. We sell 
through 'aratdars, who charge us commission at 
Re 1 for every 100 maunds, besides half a 
maund of jute, viz,, ten seers for the byerus' 
and sellers' dingiwallah8, and ten seers for the 
guddeewallah of the aratdars. Half a seer is 
allowed as dholta (brokerage) for each maund. 
Besides the Peer and ferryman take some jute by 
wav of presents We trade both with our own 
capital and with the capital of the mahajwis of 
Seraj'^unge. The capitalists charge us Re. 1 as 
interest for every Rs. 100 per month, Ixw^^ebatta, 
and one rupee hoondian for every Rupees 100. 
Besides these charges we are obliged to sell jute 
through those capitalists only who lend the money. 
The lute trade has been carried on here for upwards 
of twenty years; but since 1352 B. S, it has 
increased year by year. A few itinerant traders 
also come here from Serajgunge and Goaiparah to 
buy jute. New jute appears in the month of 
Sr&vana. In Bhadra the trade is very active. 

We do not send juje to Calcutta. In buying 
here we do not charge Wy rfAo/te (brokerage). In 

the season before last we bought jute at Rs. 3 to 

8.4 and 8-8 per maund; sold at Re. 1-8 to S 
the maund. We sustained losses during the last 
two years. In the year before we bought at Rs. 
2-8 and 8, and sold at Rs. 3, and 3-8 and 4 the 


maund. Meergunge jute is sometimes woody ; 
because the growers to obtain a large yield, cut 
the plants late, and at a time when the water in 
the tanks, &c., is dried up. Tho jute .is consequently 
coarse and insufficient steeping causes the bark to 
stick to the fibre besides spoiling its color. We 
have repeatedly pointed this out to the ^yots ; but 
they do not heed us, and persist in old customs. 
Ryots here, instead of cutting a few inches above 
the root, as is done in other places, cut as close to 
the root as possible, thinking that they lose so 
much in weight if they cut a few inches higher. 
The jute plant, if cut in flower, will yield half of 
what the produce will be if cut late in the season 
and in full seed. There are no Bengali mahajum 
here. 


No. 35. — Bhotiiub Chundbk Dass, Dhooli Dass, 
Mkher Nitisiio, Madhub Dass, Ronmamood, 
Njji'M Khan (of Meergunge), — Rungpore,2\d 
June 1873. 

I, Bhoirub Chunder Dass, am a jotedar. My 
under-tenants grow jute on 15 dones. I, Dhooli 
Dass, am also a and my under-tenants grow 

jute on 7 donee, I, Meher Nuisho, cultivate 2 
donee with jute. 1, Madhub Dass, cultivate a 
little above a done with jute. I, Ronmamood, 
cultivate li do7ie. We have this season cultivated 
the same quantity of land, as in the year before. 
Several ryots in our villages have reduced their 
cultivation, so that if all goes on well, the crops 
this year will be four-annas less than in the past 
season. 

We grow both the aus and hemunt jute as also 
the white and red varieties, called lal pat and 
dhola pat. The seed-pods of both varieties are 
round. There is another kind of red jute, the 
fibre of which has a reddish tinge. It is called 
meda, and its seed-pods are elongated. Jute has 
been cultivated on a large scale within the last 
20 or 25 years. Before that time people would 
grow it for home consumption. 

Meergunge jute generally turns out to be full 
of bark, {hauhta) because we cannot cut the plants 
in time, being engaged with the paddy crop. 
Besides the plaivts cut in flower do not yield a 
large quantity of fibre. We cut in seed and 
many people cut when tho seeds are almost ripe. 
Hence the fibre becomes woody. Besides when 
these plants are cut (in the months of Aswina and 
Kartika) the water in bheeh, &c., almost dries up, 
and the stalks do not properly rot. Plants cut in 
seed are steeped for 25 to 30 days. The soil of 
jute land here is not very good, containing a larger 
proportion of sand tlian clay. 

Jute land close to our home-steads is manured 
with cow-dung and aslies, but the land far off is, 
as a rule, not so manured. 

Jute is an exhausting crop to the soil, and we 
do not sow it on the same land for more than two 
years running. In the second year we grow aue 
paddy, and on the third or fourth year jute is again 
cultivated. 

Last season jute sold at Rs. 2 and 1-12 the 
maund. Later on the market fell and it sold at 
Rs. 1-8. It is now selling at Rs. 1*7 the maund* 
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About two>annas of last year's crop remains unsold. 

We got from two to three maonds of fibre per 
each done last season. 

(iood doaela land well manured will yield 3^ 
maunds of fibre per done. 

We sell jute to the Oswal traders of Meergunge. 

The weight is of 90 siccas to the seer. 

The am sowings are made in Chaitra on the low 
lands, and the later sowings in Vais^ha on the 
high lands. 

If the land be low (jolt), the seeds are sown 
without rain but not the high lands. There is no 
special rate of rent for jute land. 

It costs us Es. 5 or thereabouts to grow jute 
on a of land. We, howewer, work with onr 
own hand aud our own ploughs. If the market 
rises we intend extending jute cultivation next 
year. 

We do not use oil-cake as manure. 

We place the tops of jute plants and clods of 
earth upon steeping bundles of stalks, and separate 
the fibre from the root-end by jerks in the water. 

We wash the fibre in the water in which the 
stalks have been steeped. We then feel the want 
of water. 

The Teesta is about two miles from Meergunge, 
and we cannot consequently use it lor steeping in. 

Low land is cultivated with very little jute, as 
the plants have to be out whenever water begins 
to lodge in the 'field. Plants allowed to stand in 
accumulation of water yield fibre full of roots. 

The tillage of jute land which is manured in 
Magha with cow-dung by the females of the 
family commences in Aughran. 

We do not grow jute under advances. After 
cutting the plant is steeped at once ; but some 
people who cannot afibrd to do so, keep the stalk 
standing for a day or two. 


No. 36. — Mbgh Eaj Baboo, Agent op Teekon 

Chond Mokoon Chond fo/ Serajywige), — Pubna, 1 
2m Mag 1873. | 

My firm deals largely in jute, and has done so 
for the last twenty years. We buy and sell some i 
seventy or eighty thousand maunds of jute annual- 
^ ]y ; we also buy and sell jute on commission, which, 
is one per cent, in the case of parlies taking ad- 
vances from my firm. These parties, however, 
from whom we receive this commission are all out 
countrymen, who with our money go about from 
place to place and buy up jute and sell it through 
my firm. Such parties cannot make use of any 
other firms in effecting a sale of their commodity. 
Besides this commission they have to pay the firm 
advancing the money, nine per cent, interest on 
the amount advanced. Our business has increased 
during the last five or six years. There are twenty 
other firms like ours at Serqjgunge. We receive ^ 
nothing from the purchasers.' There are besides 
our countrymen, Hindoos and Mussulmans, who 
either under advances or without any advances sell 
jute through our firm, aud we charge such men 
commission at the rate of two annas per maund 
and in oases of unusually large sales one and a half 
annas, and at times for retail stdes three annas. I 


estimate the money annually advanced to the jute 
purchasers by the several firms of Serajgunge at 
sixteen to twenty lakhs of rupees. Most of our 
countrymen receiving advances go to the districts 
of Bungpbre, Goalpara, fiogra, Mymensing, &c., 
for jute. Jute that comes from Bullorampore, 
Gouripore, Kansharoo, Kankripara, Bilashipara, 
Backserhaut, Cooch Behar, Demageori, is the best. 
Tho medium quality comes from Sholemari, 
Singmari, Neshbitgunge, Noonkhaoa, Bboosi- 
khansma, Patamari, Jatrapoor, Nagessori, Bbote- 
marijChilmari, Kankina, &o. Cooch Behar has been 
supplying jute for the last three oy four years only. 
Jute produced in 1277 and 1278 B.*S. was really 
very good, but it was not so in 1279 B. S., when 
a larger quantity of inferior jute came to the 
market. This is owing to the rainfall not being 
plentiful at the tithe the fibre was washed. With 
the exception of Bilashipara, Kansharoo, Gouripore, 
and Coach Behtir, jute imported from other places 
in the north was inferior. Inferior jute generally 
com(« from Churabbandar, Baora, Ohoramara, 
Kishoregunge, Boorirhaut, Caoney, Meergunge, 
Nowbabgunge, Kamarjani, Kaligunge, Tebri- 
gunge, &c. All these [tlaccs grow what we call 
northern jute. There is another kind of jute im- 
ported to Serajgunge called Churooa. It comes 
from Mowrerchur, Mutboorapara, Chokarchur, 
Dewangunge, Badiabaj, Islampore, Simooltora, 
Jharkata, Pingna, &e. This is of medium quality, 
and is belter than what is called deswal jute. It 
is the fibre of plants mostly grown on chur lands. 
The other kind of jute brought for sale is the 
deswal grown at Shealkolo, Boaliii, Koijoori, 
Shajadpore, Bhodorepara, Chowbelia, Betkandi, 
Toolshigunge, Neemgatchia, Pangnsia, &o. , There 
is another kind of jute called Beelan, which comes 
•from Kajshahye and is grown at ('halan Calan 
bkegl. The largest quantity received at Seraj- 
gunge is tho northern jute. The prices ruling at 
Serajgunge are as follows 


Best notbern jute ... at Rs. 3-4, 3-6, 

Medium nortnorn jute „ 3-13, 3-2, 

Inferior do. do. „ 1-10, 3-2, 

Best Churooa juto 2-6, 2-8, 

Medium and inferior „ 1-14, 2-4 

J)etv}al\\xiQ ... „ 1-10, 2-2, 

JBoelam do. ... 2-4^ 3-6; 


S-8 & 8-10 the maund. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


The weights, at which jute is bought in the 
interior, vary from 60 to 90 sicca weights to the 
seer. Here it is sold by the seer of 84 tolahs and 
1 0 annas. The purchaser at Serajgunge gets half 
a seer to each drum weighing about a maund. 
This is called in this part of the country dholfa 
(brokerage), Besides this, there is generally an 
overweight allowed to the extent of another half 
seer. Independently of these allowances, the 
seller has to give to the crew of the buyer's 
boat five seers in every hundred maunds, and the 
same quantity is given to the men of the brokers' 
boat, and if the buyer happens to be an oswal or a 
man of Bickaneer, he gets 10 seers over, and 
above 100 maunds from the Bengali seller. From 
lus own countrymen he talies only five seers. No 
other putchasers except osweds &n entitled to this 
I allowance. At Serajgunge jute is bought and sold 
on the boats, the fibre is landed to be made up 
I into drums, and it is then that the ar^cle is 
I examined by the purchaser. If it turns out to be 
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inferior to the sample, the buyers, sellers, and 
brokers meet, and reduce the price according to 
the quality of the fibre. If they cannot agree, 
they refer it to a punohayet. The making of each 
drum costs four to six pice paid by the seller. The 
buyer’s boatmen generally weigh the jute and get 
five seers, as already stated. The value of jute pur- 
chased has to be paid down on the 20th day after 
the purchase. 


No. 37. — Dwabka Nath Bhooea {of Oagmari ), — 
PubnOy Isi May 1873. 

I am a broker of jute, and represent the firm of 
Addyta and Bhooban Paul. I have been a jute 
broker for the last 10 years. I do business at 
Serajgunge. We sell jute for others, we do not 
buy any ; we charge brokerage at the rate of two 
annas per maund. Annually my firm sells about 
30 to 40 thousand maunds of jute. We make 
.advances to jnte dealers, locally called bepariea, 
who go to different places, buy up jute, and bring 
it to Serajgunge, where we sell it for them. We 
do not charge any interest. Our commission is paid 
by the sellers. We also sell for other beparies, who 
do not receive any advance. They too pay two annas 
per maund. My boatmen get five seers of juto 
for every 100 maunds sold. The boatmen of the 
purcha.ser weigli the jute bought. A large quantity 
of jute comes from the north, i.e., from Rungpore 
and Goalpara, a small quantity comes from Raj- 
shahye, which we call western jute. The supply 
from Mymensing goes by the name of eastern jute. 
Shahajadpore and Koijoori send jute which we call 
dakkim. We advance annually some ils. 15,000 
to jute hepar'm. Last season there was a larger 
quantity of jute in the market hero than in any of 
the previous years. About one-fourth of the 
northern and eastern jute has still to come to the 
market. 

We make advances in the months of Jyaishtha 
and Ashadha ; wc have not yet begun making them. 
There are some 35 firms like ours, exclusive of the 
houses of otwals. The uUaiiya or fine jutejs 
purchased by Messrs. Balli Brothers, by Messrs. 
Wilson and Go,, and by Bengalee mahajuns, who 
send it to Calcutta. The juto company here buy 
inferior jute for their own use, » «., for making 
gunny cloth. Jute is sent to Calcutta by country 
boats, steamers, and rail, at a cost of four annas by 
boats, and of 10 annas and upwards by steamers. 
About 40 lakhs of maunds go out of Serajgunge 
annually. Last season the imports of superior 
jute were small in proportion to the import of 
medium and inferior jute, 1 estimate the imports 
of really goqd jQ.te last year at four annas, and 
medium and inf<»rior jute 12 annas. The river 
near Sersygunge is navigable throughout the year. 
More jute is sent by steamer than by country 
boats, 

The business of buying and selling jute is done 
in boats, and the prices settled by figures described 
on the palm of hands ; the prices are never spoken 
out, Jute is weighed on the boats and brought 
on shore to be made up into drums. The weight 
by which jute is bought and sold here is 84 tolahs 


and 10 annas to the seer. The rent of the river- 
side land used for making np drums is four annas 
per lOO maunds paid by the seller. The broker 
employed by the purchaser gets generally a fee of 
two pice per maund. The brokers of large firms, 
such as Ralli Brothers, get four annas per 1 UO 
mannds paid by the purchaser. My inquiries lead 
me to believe that the cultivation of jute this 
season will be about one-half of what was grown 
last year. The best jute is now sold for Ks. 2-10 
per maund ; medium and inferior for Be. 1-10 to 
1-12 per maund. In the past season superior jute 
sold at Bs. 3-10 to 8-14 per maund, and in the 
season before last at Bs. 5 per maund. 


No, 38.— Baul Sheik {of Borokandi)^ — Pubna, 
lind May 1873. 

I am a cultivator, and my tenure oonsists of ten 
pakis of land, out of which I grevv jute on two 
pakis last seasop. I have this year sown jute on 
only one paki. I grow boro pat or jute, which is 
of a white color, the seedpods of which are 
globnlar. The jolt or low land sowings take 
place in the month of Falguna, and the plants 
are cut in the month of Jyaishtha or Ashadha, in 
fact at any time when the rivers begin to rise, 
whether they are then fib for the sickle or not. 
The land upon which I have sown is neither 
too low nor too high. It is doaa land. I sowed 
the seed in Ghaitra last, and the young plants 
are two to three feet high. I intend cutting 
tlicm in, Srdvana next when they are in flower. 
The jute plants do not run to seed before the month 
of Kartika. The tilling of jute land commences 
in the month of Mdgha; we plough it seven or 
eight times, less will not do. The'seeds are sown 
broad cast after the land is moistened by a shower 
of rain, the ladder is then passed over, and the 
seeds covered with earth. 

In five or six days the seeds germinate, and 
when the pLints are fourteen or fifteen inches 
high, we weed out grass. When the plants grow 
up to a height of four feet there is another 
weeding, and the ill-grown plants are pulled up 
and thrown away. When the plants are six feet 
high, they arc cut. 1 have seen plants as high as 
eleven or twelve feet. The plants are cut with a 
bill-book close to the ground, tied up into bundles, 
and at once steeped in water, clods of earth being 
placed on them to make them sink. Sometimes 
the tops are lopped off before steeping. The 
steeping goes on for ten or twelve days, when the 
plants are ready for the separation of the fibre. 
This is done by jerks in the water. Wo make 
it a point of steeping and washing jnte in clear 
water, for the finer the water the better will be the 
color. The water is then wrung out and the fibre 
dried for two or three days. It is then tied up 
in hanks and sold to the paikara who go to our 
bouses and buy it up. 1 do not grow jute under 
advancos. 

We hold the stalks by their root-end, break 
them above one foot, and separate the fibre by 
repeated jerks in the vfrater. 1 wash the fibre in 
tbe same water in which it has been steeped. 
As a rule, we work on the fields ourselves, but 
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growing' jute on a pahi of land with hired labor 
costs Rs. 6 to 7 


Seven ploughing* or 14 
ploughs and ladders ... 
Rent 

Two weedings 
Cutting 

Steeping, &c. ... 
Separating and drying ... 


Rs. A. P 

1 12 0 
1 2 0 
2 0 0 
1 0 0 
0 8 0 
18 0 


Total 7 14 0 

We keep in each field a few plants for the seeds. 
We do not manure land for jute, which is an 
exhausting crop and is rotated with early paddy. 

It requires about four seers of seed for a paki of 
land. I got eleven maunds of fibre last season, 
and after keeping about half a maund for home 
use 1 sold the remainder for Rs. l^. The market 
last season was very dull. I grew the detwal jute. 
In the season before last jute was sold in our 
village at Rs. 4 per maund. The weight by which 
we sell jute is the seer of 84 tolahs and 10 annas. 
There are three kinds of cultivations in our part 
of the country. Theyo/i or low-land cultivation, 
the mddhum or cultivation on land neither very 
high nor very low, and the «««/«, i, e., cultivation 
on high land. Low-land sowings are done in 
Filguna ; the in Chaitra, and the 

in Yaisdkha. I have seen jute plants with long ' 
seed-pods, but they are not grown in our part of i 
the country. Ours is all white pdt with globose I 
seeds. Mechat is also grown here in limited | 
quantities. There is no sunn cultivation here. ' 
Jute grows best on matial land. 

Over-steeping makes the fibre weak; under- 
steeping makes it woody, locally called kauhta. 

1 sow mustard on jiite land in winter. As a rule, 
jute land is not manured in our quarter. Jute 
will grow on one and the satno plot of ground for 
two or three years ntnning, but the yield year after 
year will be less by two-aunas each year. In 
the month of K4rtika, the plants kept for seed 
are cut. The tops are lopped off and dried for 
, three or four days, and afterwards stored. We do 
not moisten the seed before sowing. Seeds are sold 
by the maund, and the value is from Bs. 2 to 5. 
Alternate showers and sunshine favor the growth 
of jute plants. Excessive rain does not give a 
large yield. Drought stunts the growth of jute. 
Beechas make their appearance once in every three 
or four years jn about the hot months, and attack 
and partly destroy jute plants. In onr neighbour- 
hood, kopalees manufacture gunny hags and sell 
at the idt», where they are bought for local use. 
Jute cultivation has been of late on the inorease, 
but this year it will be reduced to about one-b4lf, 
owing to the loss sustained by the growers last 
season from the fall, of prices. There is a kind of 
insect pbioh looks like the whito-ant that sucks 
the juhi plant and causes the black specks which 
are not nnoften seen on the fibre. The plants 
become rooty, if they stand in water for any time. 
Last season, some of the ryots abandoned their jute 


on the field. The leaves of the white jute are used 
as a pot-herb. Soqie ryots tried the cultivation of 
red jute sometime ago, but it was a failure. 


No. 89 .-“Rohim PoBAMANiCK {of Jjuskkurpoor) , 
Pubna, 23rd May 1873. 

I am an agricultural ryot and I cultivate one 
and a half ki^a of land ; one khedda being equal 
to 16 paUs. I have been growing jute for the last, , 
four years. I grow two kinds, riz., dhola pdt and 
nalita pdt. I also grow a little of me»ta. In the 
first year 1 commenoed with one and a half 
paki, in the second year, two pakin, and two 
and a half joaAw in the third year. I have grown 
jute this season on two and half pakia, I would 
have increased the cultivation, but the market 
last season was very low, and I have grown 
nafiVa on only half ay>a^i. The seed-pods of 
this variety are elongated, while those of the dkola 
are globular. The nalUa stalk is red, and the 
leaves have red veins. The d&ola stalk is white, 
and the loaves of a light-green color. Tlie fibre 
of the nalita is of grey color and longer than 
dhola ; that of \^hite jute is of better quality. The 
yield of the last season was twelve maunds, being 
the produce of only one and a half paki. The rest 
abandoned on the field, and subsequently used the 
plants in walling my bouse, the market being low, 
I could not think of wasting my time and labor in 
cutting the plants. I grew meata on one-fourth of 
a paki and I got about ten seers of fibre, which I 
sold to the paper-makers at Sorajgunge at the rate 
of Rs. 5 per maund. I sold both nalita and dhola 
jute mixed up together for Rs. 3 per mauud in 
the beginning of last se'ason. The price after that 
time fell, and the same kind was sold for Rs. 2 
and Re, 1-12. The land upon which I grow is 
chur laud, flooded annually. I do not as a rule 
manure the land. The deposit of silt left by the 
flood, acts as manure. I grow jute on one and the 
same land for two years running. Aus paddy is 
rotated with jute. Matial land, high and well 
manured with cow-dung, is favorable to the culti- 
vation. In case of rich soil well manured, the 
yield of fibre is about nine maunds. As a rule, 
the growers have reduced their cultivation by six- 
annas. The commercial designation of jute grown 
by me and my neighbours is deatoal pdt. My 
house is about eight miles from Serajgunge. 
Every ryot in our part of the district grows jute, 
the cultivation of which, for home use, has been 
carried on from time immemorial. It has been 
cultivated as an article of commerce for the last 
25 years or so. The cost of producing jute on a 
paki of land is about nine or ten Rupees, via . * 


Seven plongbinge or foarteen plongbt, at six 
ploughs per rupee m. . 

Two weedings, twenty men at six p^ rupee 
Cutting the plants and removingf 
Separating fibre and wasbingv lin men... 
Drying and bundling up, four men 
Rent of land <•* tee 


Rs. A. P. 

.266 

.366 

. 0 10 9 
. 1 11 0 
. 0 11 6 
. 0 18 0 

. 9 7^ 
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1 ])ave ploughs^ and my people work on the 
fields, though ocoasionally 1 hire labor, when 
there is pressure of business. In the month of 
Aughran, ws commence tilling land for jute. In 
the cold season, we grow imai or sursoo on jute 
land, catting the crop in Talguna. The land is 
again ploughed up well, and jute seeds are sown 
in Yaisdkha. We sow seeds in Falguna on low 
lands where there is an apprehension of flood. 
The Yaisdkba sowings are generally on high 
f lands ; we do not grow iulai or mustard on low 
jute lands. At the latter end of Asbddha and 
the beginning of Sr^rana, the Falguna plants are 
cut. Those of Yais&kha from Bhadra to Kartika. 
Two and a half seers of seeds sufiice for a paki 
of land, and in case of early sowings we do not 
wait for rainfall. The Yahakha sowings take 
place after a shower of rain. In three or four diiys 
the seeds germinate, and when the plants are 
about six inches high, the first weeding takes 
place. When they are three feet high, there is 
another weeding, and had plants are pulled out, 
and the field thinned. The plants are cut when 
in flower, we leave ill-grown plants for seed. 
These plants are cut iu Kartika and Aughran. 
The seeds are dried for three days and stored 
up. Wo do not buy and sell seeds j they are sold 
in some hdta. We give away seeds grain-, we 
exchange labor which is called ganta; we also 
exchange ploughs. The system of burga means 
this — the land is mine, and I have to pay the 
rent and provide for the seeds, but another culti- 
vates it at his own eipenee. The produce is 
equally divided. After the plants are cut, they 
are at once laid in stagnant water and kept there, 
the early plants for eight or ten diiys, and the 
Vaisfikha plants for fifteen or twenty days. We 
then separate the fibre by repeated shakes and 
jerks in water from the root-end; the fibre is 
afterwards washed in clear water, dried for two 
days, and tied up in hanks. Sometimes the 
paikara come to our doors and purchase the fibre ; 
at other times we sell it in market. We sell it 
for cash ; we do not grow jute under advances. 
Had water imparts a bad color to the fibre ; 
over-steeping weakens and discolors fibre, and 
under-steeping makes it woody. The depredations 
of beechaa are most damaging to the jute [ilants. 
Hailstones destroy jute. There is no particular 
season (or the appearance of the beccha. Alternate 
rain and sunshine favor the growth of jute plants. 
Too much rain stunts their growth. Too much 
drought kills the plants. Jute is an exhausting 
crop. " The second year’s yield is one-eighth to 
oue-fourtb less than that of the first year. Meata 
is grown on high land, and the seeds are sown in 
Vaisdkha. Sunn is grown in very small quantities 
by the fishermen for nets. Jute fibre is generally 
deteriorating. Last year was a bad year; the 
evil lies in the accumulation of water at the root, 
which makes the plants rooty. The black specks 
so often seen even in otherwise good fibres, are 
caused by the fall of hailstones on young plants, 
and by their striking against each other in a gale. 
Each grower keeps a little jute for home consump- 
tioo. 1 kept one and a half maund for home 
consumption last season. The weight by which 


jute is sold is 84 tolahs and 10 annas to the seer. 
Guuny-bags are not made in our village. White 
jute is more largely grown here than red. 


No. 40.— Mr. Thornton [of Naraingunge)^— 
Dacca, 23rdl Jpril 1873. 

The quality of jute last year was much worse 
than the year previous. The season 1871 was 
very good. The quality has been gradually 
deteriorating. The outturn of the season 1872 
was about thirty per cent, more than in 1871. In 
the season 1871-72, the boats of the country were 
pressed into the Government service for the Lushai 
Expedition. This blocked up the jute. The 
Calcutta market rose as high as Rs. 4-4 for good 
fibre about March. This was about sowing time, 
and the high prices induced the ryots to sow au 
immense amount of land with jute, so much so 
that they were quite unable to manage the 
manipulation, hence the deterioration. 

1 think they arc sowing much less, possibly 
6 to S-auuas less. The average price has been 
about Rs. 2-2 this season. The ryots say 12 to 
14 annas a maund covers the growers’ outlay. 
The seed for sowing is taken from the plants 
outside the field, that is, from the stunted plants 
which will not yield fibre good enough for the 
market. Jute oomes to this mart from the banks of 
the Luckea, Tipperah, BurrisanI, and Sylhet, pro- 
bably as high up as Aslimanigunge ; very good jute 
comes from Hhawal, but the water there is very 
bad. Jute is soaked in running water. I think 
the mud put on the jute to sink it, spoils the color. 

The grower takes bis jute to the Adi, it then 
goes into the hands of the bepariea who buy at 
un average price without making a selection. 

Another way is, the head man or some respon- 
sible man collects the jute from the growers and 
ships it or takes it to Naraingunge, &c. ; he being 
under advance to the aratdars, and having iu his 
turn advanced money to the growers. The araidar 
sells it to the merchant without lotting the hepary 
kn.)w anything about the price. The'system of 
advance is in general use all over the country. 
The araldarce commission is 2 annas per maund. 
Tho packing of wet jute is a great cause of 
deterioration ; it is brought into the 4di in small 
boats exposed to the weather, and put into the 
large boats in any state. 1 know of weiie, it 
grows up t.he Luokca in small quantities ; it is a 
woolly reddish fibre, and would probably not 
spin well. I also know dlienroa, its fibre is very 
brittle; it is generally sold separately from jute. 

Meata is sold and mixed with jute. I only 
know of three descriptions of jute proper, Backra- 
bad, Bbatial (this grows to the south of Narain- 
gUDge), and Mymensing (northern). Of the last 
named jute, there are several descriptions. The 
Bhatial is sown earliest, and is now six inches 
high ; next is Backrabad now sowing, and last the 
northern jute. My idea is that the best jute fibre 
is about ten feet long, thick, soft, and silky, and 
of a bright golden color. Jute-growing has 
increased the wealth of the population immensely. 
I do not think rice is such a safe crop as jute, 
wfaiob is less liable to damage. 


K 
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No. 41.— Baboo Madak Mohum Btsacx (of 
Dacca} f—Haeea, lHh April 1873. 

I am engaged in the jute trade... I buy at 
Narainguuge, Kaligusge, aod Bhawal. The best 
jute comes from Bhaval. 

Good jute must be lengthy, soft, shining, strong, 
and whitish or yellowish. | 

The cultivation of jute has largely increased of 
late owing to the demand. 

About eight or nine years ago, jute was a large 
article of trade. The cultivators do not grow jute 
under advances. But the take advances 

from the aratdan. Jute cultivation has improved 
the state of the lower classes. Jute is here 
known by the following names: — **hhawal}* 

•* backrabadi}* and “b&atial;” bhatial grows to the 
south on the banks of the Ganges, backrabadi on 
the east of the Megna, bhawal to the north of 
Dacca. 

Jute land is manured with cow-dung. The 
plant is cut when in blossoms, not when in seed, 
as in the latter case, the fibre will be coarser. 
Immediately after being cut, the plants are steeped. 
They, are not stacked in the field for a day or two. 
If possible seeds for next year’s sowing are taken 
from the best and most healthy plants. 

Jute is steeped mostly in stagnant water, and 
also in the hhak. I suppose running water would 
improve the quality. I cannot say in which it 
would rot quickest. 

If left too long in water the fibre would be soft 
and weak. Jute grows on both high land and 
low land j the former is the best. Jute was largely 
cultivated ou indigo land and did well. I hear 
one-eightb of the produce is still in the hands of 
the growers. Less land will be under cultivation 
with jute this year, but it is imposssible to say to 
what extent. I know of other fibres, »nc«fa and 
dhenros. Sometimes these are sold and mixed 
with jute; metta is generally used for paper- 
making. 

Dhenros is grey and not strong ; it comes in 
small quantities. It is used for making ropes. I 
know dhunchia, it does not come to this market. 

The cultivators sell their jute alldn one lump, 
either in the bouse or in the hdt. The merchants, 
i.e,, shippers for the Calcutta market, who buy 
through the aratdarSf buy on sample and assort 
the qualities ; they generally put inferior quality 
inside the drums. 

I suppose jute could be improved by careful 
cultivation, manuring, &c. The demand for fine 
quality is increasing, and .for the reason that so 
little is produced. Jute has deteriorated, because 
it has been grown on poor land, and carelessly 
prepared, and because the cultivators could not 
cope with the work for want of labor. 


No. 42.— Mb. M. A. Gbokqb /b/ Daccatj,— 
Dacca, 24M April 1873. 

I was in the jute bosinese in 1867^68, and have 
been again for the last two years. I do not find 
that jnte has deteriorated, indeed this year, I 
think, it is, if anything better, but it varies in 
different districts. 


Perhaps one-sixteenth of last year's jute remains 
in the hands of the growers unsold. The average 
price of this year has been about Bs. 2 per maund. 
Last season it was about Es. 8-8. During the 
past season, the outturn of jute was probably 25 
per cent, larger than last year. 

The best jute comes froih Kurirngnuge, Aralia, 
Bhawal (from this place the jute was not so good 
this year, as there was so much that the ryots had 
not time to manipulate it, and indeed much was 
left in the ground uncut), Backrabadi (this jutei 
was also weak this season), and Foobali. The jute 
from all these places comes to Naraingunge. 
Bhyrubbazar jute is very good. I think all jnte 
comes from one kind of plant. 

The growers do not take advances from the 
dealers j the poor ryots may, at times, take advances 
from the zemindars. The dealers take advances 
from the aratdars, in consideration of which they 
have to pay 2 to 4 annas per maund. The rate 
depends on the profit made ; 2 annas is the correct 
charge. There is no guarantee for the fidelity of 
i\iebeparies. Jute is cut when in flower; if cut 
later, it becomes hard and rooty. The plant is 
soaked in stagnant dirty water ; it will not rot so 
soon in running water or in clean water. Very 
dirty water discolors the fibre. If soaked in clean 
water, the fibre would, doubtless, be improved, bat 
it would take a much longer time to rot. 

In Naraingunge, I buy through the aratdars ; 
adulteration of jute is universally practised, as bad 
jute is mixed with the good inside the bundle. I 
buy here and in Naraingunge on sample. The 
same districts supply this place as Naraingunge, 
but here 1 buy direct from the dealers who thus 
save aratdaree. The ex,pen6e of sending jute to 
Calcutta is 4 to 10 annqs per maund by country 
boat. 1 know of the following fibre-yielding 
plants i—mesta, dhenros, bura chucker or moorva, 
and rajjuat. The natives will certainly sow much 
less than last year, probably one-third less. In 
some places there was a loss to the cultivator in 
growing jute, not only of his labor but of actual 
cash, for instance in batiak Jute at times sold as 
low as Re. I to 1-2 per maund. Probably jute 
cost Re. 1-8 per maund to cultivate. The outturn 
I per beegah may be estimated at six to ten matinds 
according to cultivation. 


No. 43 .— An UNDO Cbundkb BAoedEa {of Narain- 
gunge),— Dacca, 25fh April 1878. 

My firm is at Naraingunge and deals i^jute. 
I have been in the jute business for the last ten 
or twelve years. Annually my arat sells thirty 
to forty thousand maunds of jute. The import of 
last season was larger than tfie previous ye^s. 
The ryots had received a good price for their jnte 
the year before^ and this induced them to extend 
their ouUivatioD ; but the uiarket fell, and to my 
* knowledge a number, of growers suffered loss. 
The price of jute the year b^oro ^ up to 
Rs. 4*1S ; the highest price realized this year was 
Rs. 2-8, and on rare oeoasiohs Rs. 2-12. Inferior 
kinds of jute sold for Be^ 1*2 and even Re. 1 the 
maund. Jute imported to Naniiigunj^e is from 
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Bhatial, Noakhally, and Burrisaal, from Mymen- 
siog’ (Boorirhat); Shumboogange, Porabari, Cf'oo- 
jurdia, frorn Backrabad, Singraporei Sorail, Korim* 
gnnge, Rajaghat^ &c. The b^ariet, who are under 
advances to us, bring their jute to our ora^ for sale, 
and we sell it to the shippers, charging a commis* 
sion of half anna to six annas on each tnaund, 
payable by the sellers. We have to pay out of 
this commission one pice in the mauud to the 
brokers, through whom these sales are efiected. 
‘ The htpariei get their advances from us in the 
month of Ashadha. They give no security for 
the amount advanced, nor do they execute a bond. 
The loan is simply entered in our books ; we ad- 
vance from Es. 25 to 1,000 to each bepary. As 
the jute is sold, the beparies pay us. Interest at 
the rate of 18 per cent, is sometimes charged 
upon the money advanced in addition to the 
commission. Those beparies who do not take 
advances have to pay the same commission as 
those who do. My firm does not send jute to 
Calcutta. The quality of the fibre is gradually 
deteriorating, and last year the Backrabadi jute, 
which is generally good, turned out to be inferior. 
The causes of this deterioration are poor soil and 
extended cultivation. I am aware of ryots actually 
abandoning their fields of jute. Last season, jute 
was not profitable to the growers, as the market 
was very low. .1 do not know the cost of culti- 
vation ; but on inquiring into the cause of ryots’ 
abandoning their jute, they all said it would not 
pay them to cut the plants and prepare the fibre. 
The best fibre that comes to this mart is from 
Kurimgunge and Boorirbat. 


No, 44 ,— Mr. R. G. tBuiST, Agent of Mr. 

H, Cox {of Naraingimge), — Dacca. Ibth April 
1873. 

1 have been in the jute business since 1866, and 
working in Dundee up to 1869, when I came out 
to India. I have been at Naraingunge five 
months. As a rule, I purchase jute through the 
aratdarSy but occahionally I get beparies to sell 
it to me direct. There has been no really fine jute 
at Naraingunge this year, and the price of the best 
procurable has been Bs. 2-10 pur maund. The 
Kaligunge jute is generally very good, but this 
year it has been a complete failure owing to its 
being steeped too long. The aratdars agree in 
attribating this to want of labor. The hhawal 
jute^as been fair, but the backrabadi has not 
been*o good this year lis in other seasons. I 
bought some very good parcels of Kurimgunge 
jute. The cultivation of jute last year was larger 
than in any previoua years, so much so that it is 
believed that one-eighth of the crop is yet to come 
to the market. My inquiries also lead me to 
believd that, owii^ to the immense quantity sown 
last year and the want of labor, fields of jute have 
been left uncut and allowed to rot. I myself saw 
this state of thin^‘ on the banks of the Megna. 
I buy jute at Naraingunge in morua or skeins, 
and, otter picking out the very low stuff, drum it. 
At present there is a demand for fine quality of 
jute, faeoanae this year’s produce baa been only 


good, medium, and low. After juts gets into the 
hands of the manufacturers at home, the bales are 
opened and re-assorted suitably for various qua- 
lities of spiuningi A great quantity of jute is 
used for gunny-bags and for hessians for packing 
purposes. It is ajso used very largely for carpets. 
Eight pounds per ton 0. P. and I. enable the 
paper manufacturers to use the jute cuttings. 

The jute imported to Naraingunge this year 
has been very much below the quality of previous 
years j the fibre being weaker and the color not 
BO good. 


No. 45. — Dooroa Churn Shaw, Aratdar {of 
Kaligunge), — Dacca, let May 1878. 

From 35,000 to 40,000 maunds of jute passed 
through our hands last season. Jute comes from 
Bhawal to this place. Jute grows in all kinds 
of soil a.s far as I know. The beparies bring jute 
to us ; they do not take advances from us. Some 
have their own capital and soma borrow from 
shroffs. 

We sell our jute here; we do not send it to 
Naraingnuge or Calcutta. The purchasers ship 
direct irom here to Calcutta. About a lakh of 
maunds has gone from here to Calcutta this season. 
Last season about 80,000 to 90,000 maunds went 
to Calcutta. The ryots will cultivate much less 
this year probably one-half to one-third less. This 
continual rain we are having now is against sow- 
ing, as it will rot the seeds. Sowing has been 
completed to a small extent. 

The jute is now above ground. The jute is in 
long hanks when it passes through our hands. 
The buyer {moAaJun) makes up the drum ; it costs 
Ils. 4-4 to lis. 5 for making up lOO drums. Some 
of the beparies take the jute down to Naraingunge. 
It goes from here direct in boats to Calcutta at 
a cost of 12 to 14 annas a maund. It cost 2 
annas per maund to send it to Naraingunge. 
Bhawal jute is the best that comes here. I produce 
two samples, one grey and quite rotten, the other 
very nice, having a good color and being fairly 
strong. About half the outturn was like the for- 
mer. About one-eighth of the last season’s crop 
is still unsold, so I am told. The importation 
is brisk from August to December. Some of the 
last season's jute has been quite abandoned in 
consequence of the low prices. We charge a com- 
mission of two to three pice which is paid by the 
buyer. 

I have often seen the drums being packed, 
and bad jute placed inside the dranos. Gradually 
the proportion of inferior jute is increasing here, 
and some say for every 10 maunds of good, 15 
maunds of inferior jnte comes to market. I think 
the growers pay less attention to the jnte. Jute 
comes here entirdy in boats. The average price 
here this year is Bs. 2 to Bs. 8 ; last year it was 
Bs. 8-8 to Bs. 4-12. 


No. 46. — Qooroo Prosbad Mookbrjcx {of Lack- 
pore) Dacca, %nd May 1878. 

I have been at this place for the last 45 years 
doing aratdafs and broker's business. For the 
last 10 or 12 years I bave4>eeu buying aud selling 
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jute. About a lakh Of roaunds of jute is annually 
imported to this mart by the fureah who sell 
it through me and araidari Xo iht beparm 
or mahyuni who come from Dacca, Nagorpore, 
and Naraingunge, Messrs. David, Thornton, 
Madan Mohan Bysack and Olivers buy their jute 
here. Wc get half an anna per maund by way of 
commission. Last season about 15,000 maunds of 
jute passed through my hands. There are other 
aratdars here j jute comes here from Aralia, 
Sbumboogunge, Bormee, Capaasia, Bkorea, and 
other places. The Aralia jute is the best. I 
sold this kind last season at Bs. 2-14 to Bs. 8 the 
maund. Inferior jute was sold at Bs. 2, 2-6, 
and Bs. 2<.8 per maund. Jute purchased here 
iroes to Dacca, Naraingunge, and Calcutta. I 
have observed that jute fibre has of late been 
not so good as formerly. I think the ryots have 
not been careful in selecting lands and in cul- 
tivating jute and preparing the fibre. My im- 
pression is that owing to the high price jute 
fetched in the season before last, the growers about 
here increased their cultivation fully 50 per cent, 
over and above the previous yearns cultivation. 
The market of last season* however, fell, and the 
growers were so much disappointed that many of 
them actually left the plants uncut in the fields. 
The people will, it is believed, reduee tbeir cultU 
vution to about one. half. Dhalsoonder pat and 
biddyasoonder pdf’ mostly come here. The former 
is white and in greater demand than the latter, 
which is reddish. 1 know mesla pdf; it goes to 
Chur Sindore for sale. It is an inferior kind of 
jute. The arafdars do not make any advances 
to the fureahs who go about from village to 
village collecting jute and bring it to the mart 
for sale. The fureahs bring the jute in skeins, 
and those who purchase it from them do so 
through the commission agent. 


No 47. — Ibrahim Shaik Samoolea), — Dacca^ 

ind Ma/y 1873. 

I am a cultivator holding 14 kanis of land, 
I have been growing jute for the last 7 or 
S years. I used to cultivate one with jute 
before, but last season I doubled the cultiva- 
tion and grew the staple ou two kanis* I got ten 
maunds of rather inferior fibre. I bad no good 
water to steep. the jute in, hence the inferiority. 
I sold it to a furmh for Rs. 2. It cost me about 
Bs. 9 to grow jute on a kani of land, as per 
following details:-— 



Rs. A. P. 

Eight ploughs, includin'; 


harrows 

2 0 0 

Weeding 

2 0 0 

Cutting 

1 0 0 

Carrying to the water, steep* 


ing, separating the fibre, 


&C« ««• 

3 0 0 

Rent ... 

1 14 . 0 

/Total ... 

9 14 0 


Jute is an exhausting crop and unless cow«^dnng is 
put upon the land t^at grows jute, the yield is 


small. I grow aursoo ahd kulai on the jute lands 
in winter. As a rule, ploughs are not let out in 
this country ; we hire labor for cultivating jute; 
the hire of labor is from Be. 1 to Us. 5. In the case 
of men who have lands, but who have no ploughs 
or bullocks, the land is let in burgha^ i.e., the man 
who owns ploughs, cultivates the land and gets a 
10«anna share of the profit. We have also the 
changing labor system called hamoroolla^ i e,, ten 
or twelve men form into one band and work in the 
fields alternately without receiving any fee. I 
grow the while jute called the dholeshury. The 
red jute, lal natia^ is grown in small quantities. 
The white plants yield better colored fibre, hence 
a large cultivation of this jute. We have no other 
kind of jute in ibis part of tho country. There 
is no special rate of rent for jute land. Jute does 
not grow in the land which grows the amm rice 
crop, for it is low-land and water accumulates in it. 
Jute grows well on doas land. I will sow jute on 
only one kani, the price being low. Ads dhan 
grows on land intended for jute. I have only 
five kanis of doas land, but only two kanis are 
really good soil. Byots who have more lands 
sometimes make a change in the cultivation. 


No. 48. — Kodrutoollah Mollah {of Foalia), 
Chijramoni Pkamanick {of Shekpore), Gobind 
Mandal [of Bhatpara), and bHEiK Munee- 
ROODDfiKN, Furreedpore, — 19M Augusl 1878. 

I, Kodrutoollah Mollah, own 20 beegahs of 
land, of which 1 have grown jute on two beegahs. 
A portion of tlie crop has been harvested and sold. 
The new jutejias been sold at Re. 1 and Re. 1-2 per 
maund. I am selling the old jute at Re. 1-4 and 
Re. 1-3 per maund. Th^old jute is dry, — hence its 
greater price. The new stuff is moist, and therefore 
the low price. Last year I raised the jute crop 
on three beegahs. During the past season, jute 
was sold by us at 10 annas and 12 annas the maund, 
and this low price has brought on the reduced 
cultivation. Others in my village have also 
reduced the areas of their cultivation. Last year 
the yield was eight maunds per*beegah, 

I, Churamoni Pramanick, hold a tenure of 20 
beegahs of arable land, a small portion of which, 
not more than a beegah, has been cultivated 
with jute. I grew jute last year on three beegahs, 
but in consequence of the very low market, * I 
abandoned most of the plants on the fields and 
in the water. Hence the small cultivation this year. 
The little fibre I prepared was sold for nine^nas 
the maund. The fibre of this seasoiPs cr^^ has 
not yet been prepared. I got seven maunds per 
beegah last season. 

1^ Oobind Mandal, have a jurnma of 16 beegahs 
of land, and I have grown jute on beegah, 
instead of 8 beegahs as last year. Last yearns 
jute proved a loss to us, it having been Sold at 8 
to 10 annas the maund. The yield last year was 
eight maunds per beegah. 

I, Sheik Muneerooddeen, have a holding 12 
beegahs. 1 have raised jute crop this season on 
two beegahs. The stalks: are being eteeped, imd 
I cannot tell what th^ yield will be. Ijast year 1 
grew the staple on 1 1 beegah, and obtained 
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«boat 12 maqnds of fibn^ wbioh I sold at 8 to 11 
annas a niaund. 

We sell jute at the Sjdpore, Hit, where we take 
it in. small boats^ and at home tb the/atlare 
who come to 08 . < 

We sell by the weight of 60 tolahs to the 
seer. We do not, as a rule, allow anything over 
and in excess of tbemaund, bat the buyers take 
by .the weight of 62 tolahs to \he seer, and 
pay ns bn the ealoalation of 60 tolahs. 

New jute is generally moist, and the buyers 
accordingly pay a reduced price. 

We do not sell new and old jute mixed op 
together. We sell in hanks. 

In our part of the district, about two annas of 
last year’s jute remains unsold in the hands of the 
growers. The stock has been withheld in ezpeota* 
tion of better prices. 

In the seasondiefore last, we sold our jute at 
Us. 2, 2>4, and 3-6 per maund. Tjast year the 
cultivation was the largest, and larger by about 
six-annas than the previous year. 

Jute had been selling at good and paying price 
for three years before last year. 

Jute has been grown ibr home use from time 
immemorial ; but the cultivation for sale has been 
going on for the last eight or nine years. 

Jute sold for the price we got for three years 
bi fore last season, has been more paying than rice. 

The drought at the commencement of the season 
dried up a good many plants upon high lands ; 
the crop on low lands is fair. 

Wo all grow Bogi pdt. People about our place 
do not grow mesta largely. It is light, green 
stalked jute, and the seed-pods are elongated. The 
seed-pods of desi jute are pund. 

Jute grows well on moist doat land, which is 
annually under water in the month of Sr&vana. 
At the present moment jute plants on many fields 
are standing on kuee-deep and thigh-deep water ; 
a few fields are still perfectly dry. Tlu‘ fibre of 
the latter place is the strongest and the best; 

Metta pdt and desi pdt grow in this place in 
bheels. Joto land is not manured in any way ; 
but jute cannot groa^ for more than two or three 
years on one and the same piece of land. Jute 
impoverishes the soil. We sow both early and 
late paddy. After jute, we grow mustard in winter, 
and after the removal of this crop, in January and 
Pebrua^ we plough the field for the next jute 
crop. We plough the jute land not less than three, 
nor dite than five times. The paddy is ploughed 
©upe, twice, or thrice Only. . 

In tbe mon^ of Chaitra, a little before the sow- 
ings, we turn up the ground with kodalies,anA 
therbby uproot and kill jqngly plants. Ploughs 
cannot uproot jungW so well as kodalies. 

Ss^ sre sown broadoast in all Chaitra. and 
Vais^a, and sometimes^ in Uie early part of 
Jyaisbtiia, after a shower of 'tain. We then draw 
the liddor^^ww). over 'the needs, and cover them 
with'.earftt '- "'v 

Wbon tii jrtiB^arb half A onbiv wo 
hai^w thtr land ii^ br to got rid of. tte grasa. 


We out jute in Aehddhaand Sr&vana, before 
the plants are in flowers. .Plants cut at this 
stage yield finer fibre than those out later. 

We leave a corner of the fields with ill grown 
plants for seeds. These we cut in Kdrtika. 

We apply the sickle to the plants if they are 
on high lands. If they are in deep water, we pull 
them up. 

We do not lop off the tops, nor cut the root 
ere steeping, but steep the plants at once in bkeeU 
and in tanks, aud place plantain trees, bits of 
date trees and clods of earth upon them, In 
about eight to ten days the steeping is well done, 
and the fibre is extracted by tbe band. It is 
peeled off from the root-end one by one. 

The fibre is then washed in clean water and 
dried and tied up in hanks for sale. 

Each family, generally keep half a maund of 
jute for home consam])tion. 

For the last two years, the r^n water has been 
much accumulating in the fields of jute and damag- 
ing considerably the plants. The fibre consequently 
has not been very good. Accumulation of a large 
quantity of water in the jute field does no good to 
the plants. This year this has not been tbe case 
in our sidej and the fibre is better than that of 
last two years. 

We have not got to pay a special rate of rent 
for jute lands. * 

We all work on the field and use our own ploughs. 

Otherwise jute does not pay. 

Supiiosing the crop is raised with hired labor 
and hired ploughs, tbe cost of cultivation per 
beegah is — 

Eb. a. P. 


Six ploughings, &c 

Turning the ground with kodalies.. 
Harrowing . . . . . . 

Weeding expense 

‘Cutting 

Separating tbe fibre, &c 

' Eeut .. .. .• ■« 

Two seers seed 


ISO 
0 4 0 
0 4 0 
18 0 
10 0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 
0 4 0 


Total , . 9 12 0 


The black specks on the fibre are due to the 
joints' where tbe branches shoot forth, also to 
under-steeping, 


1^0, 49, — AMiRoonnEB and Abbas Khan (of 
Shaestabad Deora)t — Furreedpore, 191A August 
1878. 

We have been growing jute for a long time ; 
we grow both..,%t and desml pdt. • In our part 
of the country destoal predominates ; its fibre is 
better than bogi. We grow jute on doas land, 
being an admixture of sand and clay. The yield 
per beegah is six td seven maunds of fibre. We 
have not yet . prepared fibre from this season’s 
plants. Others ^ve got the new fibre ready, and 
u s«lh*Hg at Ee. 1 -6 and Re. 1 -6 per maund. We 
are s^ng old jute at Be 1-2 and Rnl-S per maund. 
We sell jute at the markets where the paikars buy 
it. We sell jute by the weight of 80 tolahs to 
^0. seOr. ine growers in and about this plooe 
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have not got laet yeat's jute, but petty dealers 
have some still unsold. The area of cultivation of 
jute this season has been reduced by more than 
half, owing to the low market last year. Last 
season our jute was sold at 6 as., 7 as., and 8 as. per 
maund and we suffered loss. Hence this reduced 
cultivation. The seed*pods of bogi are elongated. 
Those of deswal are roundish. We do n'ot grow 
metta in this part of the district. We do not 
pull up jute plants, we cut them with a sickle. 
We grow jute on rather high land, though in 
other years there is an accumulation of water, 
when the crop is harvested. This year there is 
no water. Jute is cut when the plants are getting 
into flowers, and sometimes before as we wish to 
avoid the water that accumulates in the fields as 
much as possible, for the portion of the plant 
under water rots, and is otherwise injured. The 
jute land is not in any way manured. We grow 
jute on the same field for two or three years run- 
. ning, but not longer ; we then leave the old fields to 
dhan (late) <ind select new sites. Three years after 
we come back to those fields. The second year’s 
crop is always shorter than that of the first year, 
and third year’s still shorter. We have a small 
quantity of high land ; hence we cannot select a 
new site every year. Jute does not grow well on 
very low lands. Jute plants are cut and steeped 
*iQ stagnant water, and after 15 days or so, the 
fibre is peeled off from the thick-end one by one. 
The fibre of desi pdi is stronger than that of bogi. 
Tha fibre of the bogi is longer. The cost of culti- 
vating a beegah with jute and preparing the fibre 
thereof is as follows 

Es. A. P. 

Ploughings . . ..280 

Weeding . . ..280 

Cutting, eeparating, washing, &c. 6 8 0 
Rent ... .. ..280 

Two seers of seed . . ..060 

Total . . 14 6 0 

We cut at the root close to the ground. The 
above expense is not incurred by those who work 
themselves on the fields ; bat by those who work 
with hired labor and ploughs. Want of good 
water is the cause of deora jute being of a muddy 
color. We cannot afford to bring the stalks to 
the river. Wts do not grow jute under advances. 
We do not sell the new and old jute mixed up 
together. 

No. 50.— Shadbck Mkbr [of B'ajidpore) Kvn Sba- 
Ksa Caski! and Fzloo Sheik [of Chur Moo- 
goorea)y—Backergmge, 21a^ August 1873. 

1, Shadeck Keer, have a cultivation of jute pn 
one beegah of land. 1 grow lada demoA pdi.^ 
I have not gather^ in the harvest. Last year 
1 had the same amount of cultivation, and 
obtained eight maiinds of fibre, which I sold at . 
Re. 1-4 to Re. 1-8 p^:maand, at the of Gopsl- 
gunge to the Madaripore 
t, Shaker Cazee, have grown jhte on one kani 
or three beegahs of land. 1 got 20 mauods of 


jute last year, which I sold at Re. 1-15 the 
. maund. This year the crop has not been cat. ], 

^ too, gtoyrn desi pdt. 

I, Feloo SSeik, raised jute crop last season on 
three beegahs and got only eight maiinds of fibre. 
I fell ill, and could not atteqd to the gathering in 
of the crops and preparation of the fibre. Hence 
this poor yields I sold it for 8 annas and 1 rupee 
the maund. This season I have grown jute ou 
two beegahs of land. The stalks are being steeped. 

1 grow kassila pdi. 

We do not grow jute under advances; we sell it 
at hits for cash. 

Most people in our village have prepared this 
seasod’s fibre, and some have already sold it for 
Rs. 2 per maund. Jute is purchased at the markets 
by the weight of 82 tplahs and 10 annas to the seer. 
At Gopalgunge M nothing is charged by way of 
rent or tolah^ but in Madaripor^ h&t^ where we 
also sell jute, one pice or two pice the maund is 
charged. About two annas portion of the last 
year’s jute is still in the bands of the growers 
unsold. 

In our part of the district, people grow bogi 
pdt, mesta pat, sooth OT desi pat. We know what 
is nalita pat. It is red-stalked jute, but we don’t 
[ grow it. The seed-pods of the bogi are elongated, 
and those ol the sooth or desi and nalita are 
globular. We mostly grow sooth or desi, Bogi 
grows well on high lands; thrives on some- 
what low lands. We cannot say what soil suits 
the nalita. Mesta grows in bheel land. Desi or 
sooth yields the best fibre. Bogi the next best. 
Mesta fibre has a tine color and gloss, but the fibre 
is coarse. We grow jute on clayey soil. A beegah 
of good doas moist land yields ten maunds of fibre. 
An average piece yields about three maunds less, 
and very poor soil’s yield is three to four maunds. 
Jute is an exhaustive crop, and does not grow well 
for more than two years running on one and the 
same piece of land. People attempt to grow jute 
on it even on the third year, but the crop is real|r 
poor. i,' 

Jute lands are not manured in any way, nor ^ 
they as a rule annually flooded. Virgin laPs 
produce the finest jute crop. In the roonf^^f 
Kartika lands destined for jute are ploaghe(|/||Qr 
winter crops, such as mustard, kulai 
Palguna or thereabout, that crop is removed wom 
the fields which are then tilled thrice or four Smes 
with ploughs and ladders. We do not turm Jthe 
ground with kodalm In the latter part of Cl^tra, 
or the beginning of Vuis^kba, seeds arej^sown 
after a good shower of- rain which moistens ^e 
ground. It requires about 2|i' seers of seeds to sow 
a beegah of land. The ladder is then passed on, 

' and the seeds thereby covered with -earth. When 
the plants are nearly a cubit high, the grass is 
weeded out from the fields. Ope weeding d^ces. 
The plants, are out in fipwif^ in Srdvaua, finddra, 
and Aswina. Those that capnp^ afford, tiic 
plan^ in seeds ; the fibre of such jilantS ttirp dpt to 
he cotiise. We out the plapts clpse to the ground. 
We do not pull them up. . The people who growl 
' jute' oP bheel land puU thea>'<up.' 
is pulled up; ; We tUa steep H^ stiUks^^^^t^ td^. 
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and leaves in river water, and in hhel water not 
less than breast-deep. After 7 to 15 days (the 
stalks cut in flower rot sooner than those cut in 
seeds) the fibre is peeled ofiP by the hand from the 
thick-end one by one. The fibre is then washed 
in clean water and dried for two or three days. 
It is then tied np in hanks of five seers each, and 
in that state sold. Over-steeping leads to the 
weakening of the fibre and loss of its color ; under- 
steeping makes the fibre woody. We attribute { 
the black specks on the fibres to an insufficient 
steeping in certain points which turn out specky. 
In this part of the district, the best plants are left 
for seeds. The seed-pods are removed in Kartika. 
They are dried and thrashed j the seed-pods are 
then stored up. Jute is injured by gorapoeka and 
by beechu when young. Qorapoekaa eat the tops 
of the young shoots ; cattle also eat up the tops of 
jute plants, but > haii-stones break them. Excessive 
raiu and drought are alike injurious to jute crop. 
Alternate rain and sunshine favor the growth of 
jute. 

Jute cultivation has been carried on for home 
consumption from time immemorial, but it has 
increased within the last seven or ten years. 

We grow jute on lands formerly given to 
indigo. 

Both aus and amun paddy are grown on lands 
upon which jute has been grown for two or three 
years. After two or three years jute is grown 
again here. 

Jute fibre in our part of the country is not 
deteriorating. Last year we had good jute. This 
year, on account of the drought, the sowings have 
been late, and it is feared the fibre will Hot be 
good. 

The jute cultivation this year has been reduced 
by six-annas owing to the low prices of last year. 
Last year’s crop was almost double of that of the 
year previous. Several people last year abandoned 
their jute, and some burned the stalks without 
separating the fibre. The jute reed is used as 
fuel ; some sell it. The rates are not known to us. 
Tke cost of cultivating a bcogab of land with 
hired Jabor and ploughs is— 

Us. A. P. 

... 3 0 0 
... 1 4 0 
... 10 0 
... 2 8 0 
... 14 0 


Ploughing... 

BtCUt ... 

• Weeding ... 
Cutting, &SC. 


We, as a rule, work ourselves on the field, A 

few do with labor hired by the month; 

There are a class , of men called KopabieSf who 

manufacture gunny firom jute. 

The acoumulation of some little water in jute 
field Whgn the we pretty high, doi» not 
injure the crop. ^ . 

, There w ho «M»1 rote of rent for jttte^ 

Jute, if grot^ell, pays US better thaa rice. 


No. 61 ,— Baboo Goidck Chundba Biswas, Agent 
of PimiiBBB Sha; Boop Chund.Sha, Agent of 
Brindabdit Sha and Gobind Ouundra Sha ; 
Kebal Kisto Sua, Agent of fiuiroN Kisto 
AND SuBKOOP CuUNORA SUA } BhOOOBAN 
Chondra Sha, Agent qf Kisto Kanto and 
Bau Kanai Sha; and Bbojo Men on Koun- 
wo for self, {of Madanporc),—£aekergunge, 
August im. 

Wb are traders of Madaripore and have been 
dealing in jute from 7 to 15 years. Formerly our 
business in jute was not so extensive as it has been 
from the Bengalee year 1271. We buy jute from 
the growers and from the fureakts. We buy in 
the hats of Madaripore, Gopalgunge, Borhan- 
gunge, and Angaria ; and after tying the same 
up into large hanks of 1 maund 5 seers, to 1 
mauud 15 seers each, forward them to Calcutta 
where the aratdars sell them for us, charging 
commission of 5 pice and 2 pice, on account of pay- 
ment to the people of the buying firms, for each 
mauod of juto sold. Sometimes the aratdars give 
us the estimated value of jute consigned to their 
firms in anticipation of its sale, and when this is 
done, they charge interest at the rate of 12 per 
cent, per annum. Wo do not receive any advances 
from the The jute forwarded from this 

place is called Deora P&t. In days gone by there 
was a large jute mart at Deora village; now-a-days 
it is a small place. Still, to this day, all jute sent 
from the neighbourhood of Deora goes by that 
name. We buy jute grown io Purreedpore and 
Backergungo only. We buy mesta pdt, bogi pdt, 
and desteal or desi pdL We prefer bogi to other 
fibres. The fibre thereof is stronger and longer 
than dssi. The desi is woody at root, and not so 
long as bogi. Mesia has a fine color and gloss, 
but the fibre is coarse. We do not assort jute but 
mix up the three kinds together and forward to 
Calcutta. We send jute there in country boats ; 
each maund costing 5 annas including all expenses. 
Our boats are not insured. New jute was brought 
to the market in Sr^vana last year, and it is being 
bought by us for Rs. 2-2 to Rs. 2-4 per mauud. 
We buy by the weight of 82 tolahs and 10 annas 
to the seer. In Calcutta, j ate is sold by the weight 
of 1^0 tolahs to the seer. The ryots at times 
of demand bring wet jute to the market. We 
then buy it at reduced price, dry the jute and 
tie it up in hanks. Deora juto has not been 
deteriorating, but owing to the drought in the 
early part of the season, the fibre is not so 
good this year as that of last year. Last season 
in the early part, jute was sold here at Rs. 2-2 the 
maund, but later on, it fetched 12 to 14 annas 
only. Jute trade is very brisk in the mouths of 
Sr&vana,3h^dra, Aswina, but this year the sow- 
ings have been late and we did not do good work 
in Srdvana. Jute boats go via Koomar river,' 
Khalia Khaj, Chander>BAe^/, the Mudhoo Muttee, 
Khoolna, and Soonderbun rivers. Steamers do 
not stop at oiu* place. After Ootober the boats 
pass by the Aryalkhal, Fansiatoii Khal, Oour- 
nuddee, Bolessur, and the Soonderbuns. We do 
not send jute to any other place except Calcutta. 
In other years about two lacs of mauuds of jute 
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are dent to Calcutta from Madaripore, but last year 
about three lacs of maunds were forwarded. Last 
year’s cultivatiou was nearly double than that of 
revions yean. This year, the cultiration has 
een reduced by lO-annas. Last season^ the cul- 
tivation was so large as to be beyond the control 
of the growers, some of whom at last abandoned 
jute on the fields. We are still buying dd jute for 
Re. 1*11 and Ke. 1-12 the mannd, Abont 2-anna8 
of last yea^s fibre is still unsold. We purchase 
jut e for cash. We do not make any advances.' 
We do not lend money to the growers. Jute 
, plants in Iheek, and mesta everywhere are pulled 
up. Upon high lands jute is cut. 


No. 52.-- Ali Ma'hombd Meedha {rf Benodepore) ; 

Pavjoo Shbik {of Hatpara) Sundeep ; Asaltit 

Khan {of Nowhata) ; Ohedau {of Paloordi) ; 

AND Moolah Khan {of Rajout), — Backergunge, 
%]si August 1H73. 

We all grow jute, each of us cultivating: from 
one to two bcegahs of land with jute. We have 
grown both mesta and sooth or desi pdt. We have 
already sold new fibre from Rs. 1-12 to Rs. 2-2. 
In the last kht some of us sold jute at Rs. 2-2 the 
maund. We have got 5 to 6 maunds of fibre from 
one beegah of land. Sooth phi gror^s on somewhat 
high lands, and mesta grows better on low lands 
than on high land. We do not grow bogi jute ; it 
grows on high land. We do not manure jute landa ; 
but they are renovated by the flood water which 
annually covers the same. We grow jute on doas 
land as well aa clayey soil ; doas land suits jute the 
best. The Jute plants are in waist-deep water 
when they are out. Jute as a rule is cut in 
flowers, for if cut later, the fibre becomes coarse. 
Mesta pdt is palled. Jute is cut even if it is in 
deep water. After catting we steep the stalks in 
stagnant water in bundles with leaves. The fibre 
is then separated by peeling it ofl* the stick from 
the thick-end. The fibre is afterwards washed in 
clean and running water, and dried and tied up in 
skeins. We have all grown less jute this year than 
last year. The reduction in cultivation in our 
village has been 12-anaas. Last season, the 
cultivation was greater by 4-anna8 to d-annas. 
Last season we sold jute at 10 and 14 annas per 
maund; old jute is sold for Re. 1-2 the maand. 
The fibre of Sooth. Pdt is fine and strong ; that of 
Mesta, though of good color, is coarse. We tell 
jute at hdis by the weight of 82 tolahs and 10 
annas to the seer. It requires 10 seers of mesta 
seed for sowing a beegah of land, and 2 seers of 
sooth pdt for that quantity pf land. The seed- 
pods of sooth pdt are globular, and thoae of bgpi, 
are elongated. Ip winter, we do not grof any crop 
upon lands destined for jute ; the preparation of the 
soil commences in M4gha, .and seeds are sown 
broadcast in Ohaltra, and Vaisdki^ after a showei; 
of rain. In Aahfidha; Sr&vaoa, and Rhadra, iote 
plants are cat and pulled up. Jute grows, well op 
one and the same piece of lan4 for two. years, but 
the' yield is .mnoh (il^ller on the third year.. 
After which we grow etlt and mm rice on tiiat 
land, and select new grenade for jute.. After fiyeara 


we again rttM juta crops thereon. We onrselves 
Work in the jute field and use pur own ploughs. 
Those who employ hired labor and ploughs, and 
buy seeds incur the following expense 

Ploughing ... ... ... 1i 0 0 

Weedinggrass ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Cutting jnte ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Separating, 85 c. ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Rent ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Two seers of seed ... ... ... 0 8 0 

Total ..10 8 0 

We plough the jute land, we do not turn it with 
kodalies. Jute in our part of the ooun^ is not 
deteriorating, but it is not improving. We do not 
know how to improve the manufactare ol fibre. 


No. 53.— ZoHBBROODBBN {of ChuT Coomar ), — 
Mgmensing, ird May 1873. 

I hold a tenure of 42 kanis out of which I cul- 
tivate three kanis with nalia jute. In the ensuing 
season I shall only cultivate two beegabs. 1 have 
sold all the jute that 1 produced last season. I 
sold at from Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2-10 per maund. 1 
sold at the latter price at the commencement of the 
season. I prepared three kinds of fibre; the 
mahajuns bought all round without reference to 
quality. My outturn for the season was ten 
maunds. The three kinds of jute were produced 
thus — at first water was plentiful and good, and 
the jute was therefore good, later on water got 
Bcarcg, and the quality deteriorated. I only sow 
one kind of seed {dhalsdonder). 1 sowed 7^ seers 
in three kanis. 1 cultivate chur land, which I 
manure with cow-dung. My land was not in- 
undated last year. This year I shall cultivate jute 
on a different piece of land, on some old indigo 
land. It does not answer to grow jute for two 
years on the same soil. Jute is an exhausting 
crop, ads is less so. 1 have sown seed for this 
season. I take my seed from the best plants. 
I out my jute mostly in Bhfidra, and also Aswina 
and K4rtika. I cut according to the supply of 
water for steeping. I can’t steep my jute in the 
river as it might be washed away. 1 out the 
plants just when the seed-pods appear. The plants 
were in the proper state for cutting inBhjdra. If 
I let the seeus ripen, the fibre will be coane. 
After cutting, those who can afford steep the 
bundles at once; those who cannot afford the 
labor stack it in the fields and take it away gra- 
dually. Steeping at once or stacking makes no 
difference in the quality of the fibre, but if steeped 
at once the fibre separates easily: when out at 
the proper time, it only takeil 10 days to sthepi 
but if later, 18 to 20 daj:ft 

1 take advances 
«tbem in jute, mustard, 

takes my jutM without A 

large on small proportiob "^ makes 

no difference in the ptioe. , Tbe jM^ the 

jute and reimburaee h^selfi I heWye ny 
inffeted A Ipse yetii he made a 
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goflid profit. I could have sold my jfte in the 
, niarket at a better price, but I did not like to 
displease the as I have yearly transac* 

tions with him. If I grow finer jute I can sell 
to the fuTtOtki^ but only with the sanction of the 
fiiahajun* It is difficult to tell with certainty the 
cost of cultivation, but in round numbers it may 
be— ^ 


III. A. P. 

... 0 10 0 
... 1 8 0 
... 0 8 0 
... 4 0 0 
... 1 10 0 
... 0 10 0 
... 3 0 0 
... 1 0 0 

Total ... 12 14 0 

I cultivate myself and hire labor to help me. 
I lost by my jute cultivation last year. In favor- 
able seasons I get five to six maunds per beogah, 
and that pays me. Jute is not like rice, which 
we can eat, and with regard to it we can be 
independent of dealers and panics in the market. 
At times rumors are spread at Kaligunge that 
the trade in jute is stopped, then we get afraid 
and sell our produce for whatever it fetches. I 
have cultivated jute almost all my life on a small 
scale, and largely for the past few years. The 
price in 1871 induced the people to extend the 
cultivation, I doubled my cultivation and my 
neighbours did so also. We reduced the cultiva- 
tion of paddy. 


Rent ... 

Two to three barrowings 

Hand-weeding 

Cutting 

Stacking and eteeping ... 
Preparing the fibre 
Drying and bundling , . . 


No. 54 ,-— Shamawoollah Sircar {of Chur 
Thtrleccia), — Mymennngy Uh May 1873. 

1 hold a tenure, containing 64 hanis of land, 
of which I grew jute on seven hanis last year. 

The yield was 27 maunds of fibre which I sold 
to Mr. David for Rs. 1-8 per maund all round. 
I grew metlee pat on both ehur and bar¥ lands. I 
did not grow any other kind of jute, but I have 
sown the seeds of dhaleskur pdt this year. The 
mettee plants are red, and the leaves not of so light 
green a color as those of dhaleshnr jufe, the seeds 
beinig of a greenish color. Mr. David of Dacca 
for whom I grow jnte does not, as a rule, take any 
other jute from tny village except mettee. I 
hoirow money from that gentleman for the 
pOfpose of trading, hence the necessity ofeculti- 
vating only the variety of jute that suits Mr. 
David. I manure the land destined for jute 
with cow-dung in the month of Falgnna. The 
yield is not good when the land is not manured ; 
my land is not flooded during the monsoons ; 1 
grow jute with hired labor and the cost is as 
follows : — 

Plonghing • hasi of land 

Throe weeding* 

Ladder ... 

Harrow ... ... ... 

Polling np weak idahte 

CntUng and tteeping 

Separating fibre and drying ... 

Tying 

Rent ... ... ... ... 

Total , 


Rs. A. 

P, 

... 5 0 

0 

... 6 10 

0 

... 1 8 

0 

... 0 8 

0 

... 6 12 

0 

... 2 4 

0 

... 2 10 

0 

... 0 6 

0 

... 0 11 

0 

... 19 5 

0 


Last year's crops entailed a loss on me ; I havej 
therefore, reduced my cultivation to five kanis this 
year, and I intend growing the white jute more 
largely. I sold in the season before last at Rs. 3-4 
per maund. I keep three servants by the year and 
pay them Rs. 18 each, besides food. These 
servants not only attend to the cultivation of jute, 
but to thaffof adsy and in Srdvana and Bhidra to 
that of winter paddy. They also attend my 
domestic work. Sometimes when pressed for 
work I employ extra labor. Dhaleskur ads is more 
m demand and more valuable than the mettes. I 
repay Mr. David in jute ; he does not charge me 
interest. Jute, though an expensive crop, is 
somewhat more profitable than ads rice. The 
land I hold does not suit the late rice crop well. 
I also buj’ jute from the villagers. 1 purchased 
some 5,000 maunds of mettee for Mr. David; I 
purchased it at Ke. 1-8 per maund, and sold it for 
Re. 1-10. We use the leaves of both mettee and 
white jute as a pot-herb. The mettee leaves are 
far more tasty than the dhaleskur. Mr. David’s 
Baboo purchased last season about 26,000 maunds 
of mettee pdt from our village and from the 
neighbouring villages. I steep jute ih a lagoon of 
the Brabmaputra, and keep it there for 13 to 14 
days ; I then hold the plant in my left band and 
peel off the bark or fibre by the right hand. Two 
days’ drying is quite enough for the jute. If the 
leechas attack the plants, the fibre gets specky. 

I steep the plants as soon as I ent them. In 
this way I get good fibre. I peel off the fibre 
from the root-end. Jute is an exhausting crop, 
and unless we manure the land well, it will not 
produce good crops for two years successively. 
People therefore generally try to get new land 
annually, and never cultivate jnte on the same 
ground for more than two or three years succes- 
sively. 


No. 66. — Hoseih Shbik {of Beroe),’^Mymensiugy 
. hth May 1873. 

I am a cultivator by profession. My tenure 
consists of 14 kanis of land, upon which I grow 
ads and amun rice, jute, sursoo, and kulai. 1 grow 
jute, n,Tsoo, and kulai on one and the same land. 
A portion near my homestead is manured with 
cow-dung. The parcel that lies at some distance 
is not so manured, for I cannot afford to carry 
the manure so far from home. 1 do not work on 
the fields myself, but my brother and my servants 
do. I grew jute on two hank of land last year, 
and got 8 maunds of mettee and dhaleskur pdt, 
I grew half of the one and half of the other on 
these two kanis. 1 let half a kani in bhagy i.e., the 
man who had the bhag, had the growing of the crop, 
and he gave me half the produce. 1 sold mettee 
pdt at Re. 1-1 per maund at Dntt’s Bazar to a 
fureah. The white jute was sold in the same 
way at Re. l-lfi mannd. In Yais^kha, after a 
shower of rain, we sow the jute seeds and cut the 
plants in Bhidra. The raping is commenced 
when the plants are in flower ; that is the proper 
time for cutting, in as much as the fibre obtained 
from such plants is generally very fine. I stack 


K 
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the plants on the fields for two or three days for 
the purpose of hardening the fibre. 1 steep the 
jute in iny own tank for 10 or 12 days, when I 
peel off the bark from the root>end. I grow jute on 
high doM land, which is used in growing aiU rice. 
The cost of cultivation per iani is as follows 

Rs.^A. P. 

Eight ploughings or sixteen 
ploughs, including ladder 
once after each plough ... 4 0 0 

Three barrows ... ... 0 12 0 

Three weedings— 

First weeding, 16 men ... 3 0 0 

Second „ 10 „ ... 1 14 0 

Third „ 8 „ ... 18 0 

Picking and palling out 
weak plants, 6 men ... 12 0. 

Cutting, 8 inen 18 0 

Bemoving to tank, 4 men... 0 12 0 

Separating the fibre, 6 men 1 2 q 

Drying and tying, 3 men 0 9 0 

Kent 0 12 2 

Total ... 16 15 2 

Last year the crop entailed a loss on me. I have 
sown jute seeds on about a iani of land this season. 
I employ laborers both by the year and by the 
month. I do not grow jute under advances. I 
have aik cultivation. The men attend to both 
crops. I sow sursoo on jute lands. 1 have been 
cultivating jute these 3 years, and have been 
growing the crop all'along on one and the same 
land. Jute is an exhausting crop. I manure the 
jute land in Vais^kba. I have seen jute grow on 
low lands, but the water which naturally accumu* 
lates there has to be drained off. There is no 
special rate of rent for jute lands. The ails laud 
rate is the rate as regards the jute lands. It does 
not pay to grow jute, now the market has gone 
down so much ; 1 have therefore reduced the culti> 
vatioD. My neighbours are doing the same. Tho 
beechas destroy tho plants when the * weather is 
cloudy, but not rainy. 


No. 66. — Shbie Manoollah Chur Bimnath- 
pore), — Myrneminy, bth May 1878. 

I am a cultivator, and cultivate 20 kani» of 
land with ada paddy, jute, and mustard. Last 
season 1 grew the nalia (jute) crop on 5 kanii of 
laud and got 29 maunds of dhakahur fibre, which 
1 have sold at Re. 1>2 and Re. 1.8 the maund, partly 
to itinerant traders and partly to the fureabi in 
the hdi. In the month of K^rtika I was offered 
Rs. 2 the maund, but 1 would not sell it then in 
expectation of a higher price. 1 was disappointed, 
for the market fell and the ' price went down. I 
grow jute on ek»r land, which I annually manure 
for that crop. It is not necesslury to manure the 
land destined for ads dkan. 1 grow what is called 
here ads pdt> I sow^he seeds in Yais^ba, and 
cut in Aswina when the plants are in flower. My 
other occupations, however, do notallow me to 
finish the cutting in that month. 1 reap a portion 


of the cro^ in Kfirtika, and then the plants run to 
seed. The fibre is finer and whiter if the plants 
are cat when in flower. It is coarse and greyish if 
cut when in seed. I steep the plants in the water 
of the Brahmaputra. The fibre of plants cut in 
flower separates in 10 or 12 days, that of plants 
reaped in seed after 17 or 18 days* steeping. 
Stagnant water rots the plants quicker than 
running and clear water. I have sown for the 
coming season on three ianis of land. 1 would 
have grown nalia on five iauit, but the landlord 
stood in the way, and demanded enhanced rent. 
As a rule I do not grow jute on one and the same 
land year after year. Jute being an exhausting 
crop, I try to get new lands yearly, and come back 
to the old land every second or third, year. 

1 and my family work on the fields, and very 
seldom do 1 employ hired labor. It costs me 
about Rs. 9 to grow a crop of jute on a iani of 
land. The following are the details 

Rs. A. P. 

Rent of one ilani of land... ... 0 8 0. 

Ten ploughings and passing 

the ladder ... 2 8 0 

Two harrows 0 8 0 

Two weedings (once the grass is 
weeded and at another time bad 
plants are pulled up), 16 men... 2 0 0 

Catting and removing, 10 men ... 1 14 0 

Separating fibre, 9 men Ill U 

Drying and tying, 4 men ... 0 12 0 

Total ... 9 13 0 

Sometimes I employ hired labor and each man 
costs me 3 annas per day. I stack the plants in 
the field for a day or two. The exposure brings 
on the decomposition sooner. I separate the 
fibre by peeling it off from the root«end. In 
other years I made something out of the nalia 
crop, but not so last season. I grow mustard in 
winter on thejute land. Jute has been a profitable 
crop except last season. I cultivated jute on four 
ianis of land in 1278, and sold the fithre for Rs. 
72; the yield was 24 maunds. In my village 
the ryots will Cultivate less jute than last year. 
No mesla or mellee pdf is grown in my village. 
In the month of Jyaishtbi and A8h4dha, if no rain 
falls, a kind of insect called beecha eats up the 
youngs shoots and leaves, and to some extent 
destroys the trees. Fall of rain remedies this evil. 
Flat doas land is the best soil for jute. Too much 
rain stunts the growth of jute, moderate showers 
and sunshine help its growth. It is easier to 
plough the- doas ohur lauds than the bari lands. 


No. 57.-~Mahouko Jan (of Kunmgmge )^ — 
Mymennng^ Qth May 187fl« 

I have been in the ' iute trade for 85 years iu 
Kurimgunge. Tbe exports from ibis place were 
about 60,000 maunds; more would be sold, but 
the river Nnrsunder, . on, which the bazar is 
situated, closes up in November.' jute is then 
taken to a village, ctdled Kaj:|a, which stands on 
the same river lower down, where there la water 





o&rriage all tha year round. The principal villages 
which supply what is called Knrimguoge jute are 
Nowgong, Sakooa, Kusardeea, Panohcahonoa, 
Doobree, Goaldiggeej Ilatkoliha, Cherang, Sing, 
porej, Kagree, Simoobank, Komlochock, and others, 
within a radius of upwards of a day's journey, 
say SO miles, and even from the western border of 
Sylhet. The villages are generally situated on 
the sides of the rivers Megna, Dhunoo, Nur* 
sunder, and Goraootta. The jute is usually brought 
in boats carrying 50 to 100 mannds each by the 
JUreahs, who are themselves the boat-owners and 
imnjm. It is never brought on carts or hackeries. 
The jute is not sold in the boats ; it is removed 
to our godown. The jute is brought in morahs 
and latcheas. I buy the jute for Mr. David of 
Dacca, and Baboos Shuntaram Shaha and Bhurut 
Shaha, who live at Shabar, in the sub-division of 
Manickgunge, zilloh Dacca. These last-named 
take the jute direct to .Calcutta. Afterwards their 
agents make it up into drums. The cost from 
Kurimgungo to Calcutta is lls. 85 to Bs. 50 per 100 
maunds. 1 also sell to itinerant traders. The 
Nursunder dries up in two or three places; a 
length of about two miles is dried up near Kurim- 
gunge and at other places also. It would be of 
advantage were the river opened out; it would 
require three to four feet to float the boats. 

From Kajia the jute goes the Nursunder into 
the Dhunno river. The same description of jute 
goes from Kajia as from Kurimgunge, and pro- 
bably about 22,000 maunds. Even after the river 
is closed at Kurirngunge small quantities come in 
on h&t days, which is brought by the natives in 
small boats. (Kurimgunge is much larger than 
Kajia, it is distant from that place six. miles.) 

The reason why the jute from this part is so 
good is that there is a large amount of chur land, 
and fresh soil can be chosen. They also have 
plenty of river water in which to steep their jute. 
This jute is grown on low flat land which is 
annually subiberged. Mustard and winter crops 
grow in the higher lands; on the low-lands 
nothing grows but jute. In August this land is 
submerged. As the water rises they cut the jute 
which is then in flower. If the water rises too 
early the jute is spoilt, as it gets a bad color, and 
roots shoot out up to tbc distance the water 
reaches it. It is then very inferior, but it is not 
abandoned. I have never known the floods so 
high as to entirely destroy the jute. 

There are two kinds of pdt — ham and dholonto, 
both are white jute. The latter variety runs into 
seed sooner than the former, i.e., in the beginning 
of August ; one kind is as good as another. Mettee 
is not grown here; vieata to a small extent, and 
is mixed with jute. A corner of the field is left 
for seed, i.e., the higher land, which is not likely 
be submerged. We leave the smaller plants 
for seed, and after picking, ^ we steep the plant 
and produce a lew kind of jnte. I do not think 
Kariitfgange jute is deteriorating. 

The price of this year for the best jute wm 
E s. 2-4, and for the worst Re. l-8« Last yearjt 
waa Rs. 8-8. The quality of this year was not 
inferior, but the market last year was so active 
thai all kinds sold. The, year before it sold at 


Rs. 4, All last season's jute has been sold, what 
little comes in is being used for home consumption. 
The seed is already sown, and the plants are about 
a foot and a half high. I hear the cultivation will 
be less this year. The low prices have damped 
the ardour of the growers. Had the high price 
continued, more land would have been cultivated. 
There are large tracts of land, simply jangle, 
which would do well for jute. This jungle con- 
sists principally of reeds and bulrushes. Last year 
was the largest culiivatiou I have ever known. 
On the higher lands I know manure is put, but ou 
the flooded lands none is needed. 1 make no 
advances. I take none. Some gunny bags are 
made at Gorodea by the class of people called 
kopalm, and these arc brought to Kurimgunge for 
sale. Each bag is sold at 3 to 8| annas ; they 
are bought by the ryots, &c., for keeping paddy ; 
they are made of the best jute, tt is more profit- 
able to sell bags than raw jute. About a seer to 
a seer and a bulf go to a bag large enough to hold 
one and a half maund. One man can prepare the 
thread and make a bag in three hours ; men and 
women manufacture them. The kopalis have no 
other trade, and no other class here makes them 
in this part. 

If prices rise, the cultivation, I am sure, would 
increase. For the past ten or twelve years the 
increased cultivation has been very marked. 
There are roads in certain places, but there are 
no carts or pack-bullocks. I get a commission of 
Ks. 2-7 per hundred maunds from Mr. David and 
the Shahas, and from the itinerant trader half ati 
anna a maund, or Rs. 8-% per 100 maunds. I 
charge less to my large and regular customers ; 
they bring cash. I get no other remuneration. 


No. 58. — Kolunder Kqan (of Boira^Gopal- 
gunge) y-^Mumensing, Ith Mag 1873. 

My holding is 8 arrahs (15 cotah8=l arrah) ; 
of which I grew jute on one arrak last season 
and got 13 maunds of jute, which 1 sold partly 
to the itinerant traders, who yearly come here- 
from Shabar and Serajgunge, and partly to the 
heparies here for He. 1-10 the maund all round. 
I grew white jute; we, in this part of the district, 
call it the m/ia crop. 1 grow jute on cAur land, 
which is not flooded from year to year. I do not 
manure the land. I do not grow jute for two 
conseeutive years on the same land — ;jute being an 
exhausting crop. 1 select now land aud come back 
to the old land two or three years after. I shallsow 
adf'riee on the land which grew jute last season. 
The land upon which the jute seeds are being 
sown during the present season, mustard will be 
grown in winter. I intend to grow jute this year 
on one arraA of land. It is probable that ryots 
will reduce the cultivation this year, as the prices 
they received last .year for their jute were low. 
We commence tilling the land destined for jute in 
the month of Aughran, the land is ploughed 
twice. If it is land that will grow mustard well, 
it is ploughed up 10 to 15 ^imes, and in the latter 
part of the mouth sursoo is sown. Some people 
BOW in the beginning of the month. In the 
month of Filguna the mustard is oat. From 
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that time to the time of sowing jate seeds the 
land is ploughed up ten times, and if necessary 
as much as 15 times. In the month of Yaisikha 
after a fall of rain, i e., when the ground is moist, 
I sow on a clear day seeds broadcast; each arrah 
takes four to six seers. On that very day the mot 
or ladder is passed on the ground, and a thin crust 
of earth covers the se^ds. In eight or ten days 
the seeds germinate ; when the plants are seven to 
nine inches high the harrow is passed in order to 
break the clods of earth ; when the jute plants are 
. one cubit high or little more the grass is weeded 
by the hand. We do not, as a rule, weed out the 
grass more than once, but if grass grows again 
the process is repeated ; the harrow is passed 
twice or thrice ; four days after the first harrowing 
the second harrowing takes place, and some 
times a few days after the third harrowing is done. 
After the fall of ^in a kind of thick cream deposits 
itself on the land, and the harrow is passed on in 
order to remove this ; when the plants are two and 
a half hands high, if they are pretty thick, the weak 
and ill-grown plants are pulled up and thrown 
away. In the month of Srdvana or Bhadra, 
when the plants are in flower, I commence cutting 
them. The fibre of the plants cut in flower is 
finer than that of the plants cut in seed, but the 
yield is not so large. At the latter part of Bhadra 
and in Aswina- the plants run into seed. I cut 
some then; I do this because I get more jute 
from these plants. If the yield of a plot of Lind 
be eight mnunds when the plants are cut in flowers, 
the outturn, in case of the plants running to seed, 
will be 10 maunds. After cutting the plants the 
tope are lopped ofi*, and the plants are tied into 
bundles and steeped. Those who can afford, steep 
the plants at once, those who cannot, keep the 
stalks for two days or so in the field. In my 
case the plants are stacked in the field for some 
two days. This is dOno when we are particularly 
busy in looking after rice, chilli, and sugarcane, and 
consequently cannot get time to steep the jute at 
once, although we all know that steeping soon 
after cutting does good to the fibre. By keeping 
in the fields the plants are hardened, and do not 
rot soon. 

The fibre of the plants cut in flower, separates 
sooner than those in seed. The fibre is then peeled 
off by the band from the thick-end ; this fibre is 
washed in the same water in which it was steeped, 
or, if the water be very dirty, in clean water. It is 
then hung up on bamboo scaffoldings, and dried 
for two or three days, and then tied up in skeins, 
1 steep jute in a bheel or tank or in a river where 
there is no stream. Jute does not rot in a 
running stream. In the case of land upon which 
no winter crop is grown the land is ploughed t^icc 
in Augbran, four times in Fous, once in M^ha, 
four times in Fdiguna, thrice in Cbaitra, and twite 
in Yaisfikba. The cost of ctdtiyation per arrah is 
Ks. 8 or Bs. 9. I do not plough myself, nor is it 
done by any member of my family. I have servants 
employed by the year who work. We get here 
four ploughs to the rupee, sonietimes three. The 
wages of labor are from three to five annas per day 
including food; I have my own ploughs and 
bullocks. The seed-pods of the jute 1 grow are 


globular, the stem is white not reddish; I keep 
seeds of any plants I like. Those of small and 
those of large plants are preserved by me for next 
year. 1 dry the seed-pods for she or seven days ere 
storing them. Seeds are not sold here, so I cannot 
tell their price. Both rain and sunshine are neces- 
sary for the growth of jute plants; too much rain 
stunts their growth, and they turn out red ; too 
much heat also stunts their growth and nearly 
kills them. Beecha, a kind of insect, attacks the 
jute plants and eats up the leaves and yonng 
shoots, whereby the plants are damaged a good 
deal. They appear in the month of Sr&vana and 
Bhadra when there is no rain. Too long steep- 
ing weakens the fibre and spoils the color; 
under-steeping causes runners and bark to stick 
to the fibre. Last year jute grown by me gave me 
a profit of only Rs. 5 orBs. 6. 1 also buy jute and 
sell it to the mahajnm on my own account. Last 
season I purchased 800 maunds of jute at priced 
varying from Re. 1-4 to Rs. 2 the maund. I bought 
juffa and sold it at various rates up to Rs. %, 
Last year’s trade of jute did not make me a loser, 
but I got no profit. The mahajun, who purchased 
from me, has sent the jute to’Calcutta. Jute is 
sent from this plaCo in native boat at a cost of 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per 100 maund. I purchase jute 
for* cash from the growers who bring it on 
their own heads to the hAt. I borrow money from 
the mahnjum, and if they want jute I give it to 
them at market rates. I pay interest at Rs. 2 and 
Rs. 3 per cent, per month, I make no advances to 
the growers. About 40 to 50 thous.ind maunds of 
jute are imported to this place; all this is bought 
lip by the mahajuns and sent to Calcutta, some- 
times all the way by niitive bo.ats and at other 
times in boats from this to Naraingunge and 
thence to Calcutta by steamer. All this jute is 
brought to this hdt for sale, and people bring them 
sometimes in small dingiea and sometimes on 
their beads. We do not bny jute from the fureahs. 
There are some fifteen bepariea like nfJrEclf at this 
place. MeUee and mala are also brought up here 
sometimes. Jute comes from villages lying at a 
distance of three to four hours’ journey. Mettee 
grows on low lands, as also meata ; meftte fibre is 
reddish ; saifa jute is finer and in greater demand 
than meUee or meata', meata is brought to this 
market separately ; mettee was brought last year 
in very small quantities at Re. 1 and Re. 1-4 the 
maund ; meata was bought and sold at the price 
of the white jute; we mix up meata in jute and 
sell ; we get very little meata here. Last season’s 
cultivation of jute was larger than that of any 
previous year. Small gunny bags capable of 
bolding 1 maund and 10 pmsanea of grain are 
made by ^qpa/tes, and brought to the market for 
sale — some 50 bags are brought to every h&t for 
sale, and purchased for domestic use; they are 
not exported. Gunny- bags are made of all kinds 
of pat and meata. J do not know the partionlars 
’about the manufacture of gunny-bags. I dii not 
an aratdar', Ido sot sell jute through an aratdar. 
Shumboognnge, in this district, is the largest 
pfiice for the purchase and sale of jute. The fibre 
IS called by the people about here pdt or hoahia. 
Jute fibre bis of late been somewhat deteriorating. 
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and the causes of this are want of (^ood water in 
the neighbourhood of the cultivators, and the 
increase of cultivation by ryots who cannot afford 
to look after it well. The brought to this place 
is not so good as that from Kurimgunge or even 
Backrabad ; the fibre here is rooty. 1 cannot 
explain the cause of black specks on the fibre ; 1 
ascribe this to the beechas. Those parts will never 
rot where they deposit themselves ; they will turn 
out speeky. 


No. B9.--Bisses8UR Chuckerbutty, Agent of 
Debendko Nath and Brnode Lal Shaua (of 
Shumboogunge) , — Mgmensing, 9M Mag 1»73. 

We do business at Shumboogtinge in the district 
of Mymensing. We deal in jute. We purchase 
jute and send to our firm at Calcutta where our 
agents sell it to the shippers. I am iu the service 
of my employers for 20 years, and before that time 
my principals have been doing the jute business. 
Annually we buy and .send to the Presidency 15 
to 25,000 maunds of jute. Last year I purchased 
about 22,000 of maunds at prices varying from 
Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2-12 the inamid j wc, as a rule, 
purchased good white juto 3 the red and dirk 
colored jutCj which is the inferior kind was i\ho 
bought, but in small quamitiee. ,I do not buy 
tnellee or mesla pdL 1 huy from the grower or 
from the fnreak who purchases it from the grower 
on market days. The fureahs at first make a 
contract with us on sample for the supply of 10 
to 300 maunds of fibre at fixed prices; they 
gradually bring the jute to us. T!hfi/tirea/is take 
an advance from us at the time they make the 
contract; we do not charge any interest ; we buy 
at the rate fixed at the time of contract. Should 
he fail to fulfil his contract, he is made to give 
back the money with interest at half or one anna 
to the rupee per mensem. It also happens that 
in case of the fureah not being able to supply to 
the mahajuns the quantity for which advances 
are made, the party making the advance recovers 
the money advanced with the profit he would have 
made had he beeit supplied with it. When we 
boy from the ryots or growers tliemsclves wc do 
so at hdts. The ryots do not, as a rule, bring the 
entire yield of their crop in one hat ; they bring 
in small quantities from half inaund to one and a 
half maund every ; we pay them cash, where- 
with they purchase oil, salt, tish, &o. Annually 
I and other firms purchase at bhumboogmige 
1,50,000 to 1 , 75,000 maunds of jute ; we send a 
portion of this to Serajgunge, a quantity to 
Naraingunge, and a quantity to Calcutta ; we send 
jute in native boats to Naraingunge and Sluim- 
boogunge, and sometimes to Calcutta; but often- 
times our export goes in steamer from Narain- 
gunge, About 20,000 maunds go to Naraingunge 
and as much to Serajgunge, the rest is forwarded 
to Galcotta* Some years we do not send any jute 
to Seraigunge, what little we sell at these two 
places we sell through aratdars> At Serajgunge 
we have a branch firm <?f our own. Dunng the 
rains we send jute by the Brahmaputra and Jamoona 
to Calcutta at Palhooriaghatta ; during other 


seasons it is sent vid Naraingunge ; the Nurain- 
gunge route is the quickest. In these months 
the Brahmaputra is not havigable’for large boats, 
and we have to send jute in small boats. It costs 
from six to nine and ten annas in sending a maund 
of jute to Calcutta, independently of sundry other 
expenses, such as cart-hire from Shumhoogunge to 
the river-side which is three to six jiice the maund, 
&c. We generally ship our jute at Boeah, which 
is two hours' journey from Shumhoogunge, and at 
Nuseerabad ; we make up the drums here and send 
to Naraingunge, Serajgunge or Calcutta ; wo 
assort the jute before making up the drums; wo 
pay different rates for different kinds of jute. 
Sometimes the ryots bring wet jute, whicli we 
dry before tying up. I have observed that jute is 
gradually deteriorating, and this is Giving to want 
of good water. I 4 ast season's jute was not so very 
good as that of the season before. Last season 
the import of jute was the largest over known, 
and the cultivation was the largest also. People of 
Atteah and Cagmari come to Shumhoogunge, put 
up with the arafdars^ and buy jute from the 
through the araldars. The charge 

two pice and an anna per inaund as their com- 
mission ; we do not buy through the afatdar^. 
Some 15 lepancs like our firm deal in jute, and 
send it to the three places I have mentioned. 
Jute comes to Shumhoogunge from villages lying 
within about a day's jofirney from our place. 
People bring jute on their heads and in boats. 
The import of the season before last may be 
estimated at 1,50,000 malhds. The weight by 
which jute is bought and sold is by the seer of 
84 tolas and 10 annas sicca; wo store jute in 
kutcha godowns upon bamboo platforms. I have 
n(»t got any quantity of last year's stock unsold, 
but Ollier btparics have aliout 1,000 maunds yet 
uns(dd. Some of the giowcrs have kept a portion 
of the yield of their respective jute crops in 
hopes of getting a better pi ice. I cannot say 
what qiiaiiiity has been so kept. The jute im- 
ported here is equal to Kurimgunge which is 
brought here by fareahs in boats. The import 
is brisk here from the latter part of Bliadra 
month to the end of Migha month ; even now 
the people sell two to four maunds every hat day. 

No. tiO. — SiiKiK SuACKEK. Mahmood [of JaMhaiiar 
Chitr)^ — Mijmcmxng, 10//^ May 1873, 

I am a cultivator, and owm a holding of 8 
poorahs of land, out of which 1 grew jute on 22 
coitahs last season. The yield was about 24 
maunds, which I have mostly gold for Re. 1 - 8 , 
Re. 1-14, and Rs. 2 the maund. 1 have kept 
some fifteen seers of jute for home use. I grow 
the jute called The land on which I 

grew it was chur land which I manured with 
cow-dung supplied by my own cow-house, lu 
this part of the country, we do not huy manure, 
and except cow-dung, no other kind of manure 
is used. W ith all this manuring, jute does not 
grow well on the same land for three consecutive 
years. Every third year w'C select new lands for 
jute, and grow aus rice on the old land. My land 
is partly very good, and the portion well ploughed 


h 
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up gives fibre at the rate of 1 6 maands per poorah 
in the first year, when no manure is needed. 
In cases of the kAeel orwAste-land in the first year, 
the same land, even if well manured, will not 
yield more than 12 maunds. Wo commence 
tilling the land in Bh^dra and Aswina. In 
Kartika, mustard is sown. In Mdgha the mustard 
is reaped, the land is then again ploughed 8 
or 10 times, and the seeds sown in Chaitra or 
Vaisdkha after a shower of rain. This year, 
owing to the want of rain, the sowings have been 
late. In Bhadra, Aswina, and Kartika, and 
sometimes in Srdvana, the jute is cut. The best 
time for cutting jute is when it is- in flower, and 
we commence reaping at that time ; but having 
to attend to the ails paddy crop, and to the 
preparation of the ground for the mustard, I 
cannot manage to confine ray attention to jute 
solely. I have therefore to cut some plant when 
in seed. The fibre which these plants yield is 
necessarily coarse, and it takes a longer time to 
steep. It is impracticable to steep jute in running 
stream. It is difiicult to keep the plants, and they 
take a very long time to rot. I steep the plants 
in the beds of river where there is no stream; 
10 or *12 days arc sufficient to rot the plants 
cut in flower, but it takes about 20 days to 
rot the planta when cut in seed. The fibre of 
plants cut in flowers is fine and silky, but is 
heavier in yield when cut in seed. I tie up the 
plants in bundles, say of 80 or 100 in each 
bundle, and lay them in water, and place upon 
them tops of jute planft with leaves, which I re- 
move ere steeping; upon these. I place clods of 
earth. Some eight or nine days after, I commence 
examining the bundle then being steeped to find 
out whether they are fit for separation or not, and 
when fit, I peel off the fibre from the root-end, and 
then wash the fibre in the water where the plants 
had been steeped ; hut if the water has been 
discolored, I wash it in fresh water, and then dry 
the fibre for a day or two, and tie up in hjinks. 
I sell jute generally at home; the fareaks come 
to buy it up. But if I want money for the 
market, I take a small quantity there and sell 
it to the ieparies, who have houses in the place. 
The jute I grow is inferior to Shumboogungo ; 
the length of the fibre being 3 to 7 cubits. 
I have already sown jute seeds on one-half poorah 
of land. In consequence of the drought I have 
not been able to break up virgin soil. I have, 
however, well manured the land. One poorah 
requires about six seers of seeds. The weight by 
which jute is sold is of a seer of 84 tolahs 10 annas 
sicca weight, llain and heat are necessary for the 
growth of jute. Too much rain stunts the growth 
of jute plants, and too much drought kills them. 
When rains are badly wanted, the catcrpillr.rs 
called beechas eat up the leaves and young shoots 
and damage the plants. Too much steeping 
weakens the fibre ; under-steeping makes the fibre 
coarse and full of hark. A portion of jute land 
belonging to me is flooded daring the monsoon, 
anotlier portion is high land ; the latter grows 
better fibre. Accumulation of water at the root 
makes the fibre full of root. One poprah of hhesl 
or virgin land produces 16 maunds of jute. As a 


rule, I work myself in the land, and there is 
Hamoor or Jognl in our part of the country 
(Qanta). I cannot tell the. cost of cultivating a 
poorah of land, but the following details will 
give some idea of it. Ploughs are never hired in 
our place, each man has bis own plough 

Bs. A. F. 

Eight to ten ploughings, one 
weeding, thrice harrowing 
and pulling up weak plants, 

— 40 men ... ... 10 0 0 

Cutting and removing, —40 men 10 0 0 

Separating fibre,— 40 men ... 10 0 0 
Drying and tying up, — 8 men 2 0 0 

Bent ... ... ... 2 8 0 

Total ... 34 8 0 

I scarcely incur these expenses. 1 and other 
members of my family do all the work ourselves. 
1 suffered a loss last season when 1 grew more 
jute than at any other time ; I did not reduce the 
rice cultivation. I borrow money from the 
mahajuns and pay in jute at niarket prices. I pay 
interest Rs. 2-4 per 100 per mensem. 

No. 61.— Mahomed Nud Hussgim [of Jamalpore), 
— Mymeminff, 16f& May 1873. 

f own a large tract of land, of which I culti- 
vated 10 heesrahs with jute. I got 40 to 45 
maunds of fibre ; I have sold all at Rs. 2 per 
maund, except what I kept for homo consumption. 
Next season I shall cultivate 7 or 8 heegahs. 
1 do not take advances ; expenses of cultivation 
are as follows : — 

Es. A. P. 

Fifteen ploughings, including barrowing ... 3 12 0 
Seed one seer ... ... ... 0 1 3 

Weeding ... ... ... 1 8 0 

Cutting and steeping ... ... 1 8 0 

Total ... « 13 3 

I cut jute when in flower; if cut when in seed, 
the fibre is bulky, heavy, and coarse. There are 
three kinds of jute — madhai, pailai, and iesi; 
also mesta. The best kind is desi. The difference 
in the three kinds is, desi gives white long fibre, 
seeds brownish red, the stalks green, seed-pod 
round; madhdi^hre is of an earthy color, and 
shorter than desi, seeds same ; pailai fibre reddish, 
seeds same. 

I grow juto on both high and low-land; low- 
land gives the best quality of fibre. The former 
land 1 sow in F&lguua, the latter in March. If 
land is manured, I sow it year after year with 
jute, if not, 1 leave it fallow. The jute culti- 
vated on low land is called ** aswina" and on 
the high- land. “ In gathering of seed, 

I take it from no particular plants.. Heavy rains, 
when the plants are very small, cause jungle to 
spring up, which proves detrimental to the plants. 
There is still jute in the huiids of the cultivators 
*'and mahajuns. After catting the plants, I tie 
them i^ bundles and steep in water immediately. 
I steep in water without current ; this water is 
dirty. Sometimes 1 steep in a creekof the river ; 
this last water gives the.best jute. The plants 
out in Asbfidha (June, July) need steeping 6 or 7 
days, those out later (July, Augustj need 15 days. 
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The Ash^dfaa jute is cut first. The fibre is stripped 
off from the bottom. This past season quantity 
of jute was abandoned. There is a kind of hairy 
caterpillar called cAin^a” which destroys jute 
by eating the leaves and bark ; and when the 
bark is bitten, a black speck appears on the jute. 
We sell the jute we grow at times to the country 
traders, who go about the villages, and some- 
times the ryots take it to t\iQ . kdls\ sometimes I 
send my jute to Serajgunge direct in charge of 
boatmen. I ship to the dallaU (brokers). I pay 
no commission. The buyers pay it. The boatmen 
bring my money either in cash or in articles of 
trade. I do not think I get the fair market price. 
1 send down at a time 50 or 60 inaunds in a boat 
at a cost of Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 . I have never suffered 
loss by the dishonesty of boatmen, but I have 
known my neighbours so to suffer. The weight 
used is 84* tolahs 10 annas to the seer, and 40 
seers to the maund. This is the same weight as 
is used in Serajgungc. 


No. 62, — Ram Soondar Sirkar {of SoohufiAolli)^— 
Myntensing^ 18/A May 1873, 

I cultivated pakis of low land, which, at 
the height of the floods, is four feet under water. 
The yield was 29i maunds. The storm had 
levelled the plants, and besides, each laborer 
went home to Iqok after his own alTairs. One- 
fourth of the jute land was cultivated in partner- 
ship ; the remaining three-fourths 1 cultivated 
myself. Three-fourths paki yielded 7 5 inamids, 
the price whereof was Jls. 16 at tts. 2-2 per 
maund. I cannot give the exact cost of jute 
cultivation alone, as I cultivated jute, teel^ and 
paddy at the same time and with the same 
inen, but from inquiries, backed up by my own 
calculation, I state as follows 
first measurement of laud — • 

18 Inckoa = 1 Hat. 

14 Hats = 1 JNal. 

« + 6Nal3 = I Paki. 

One paki of land must be ploughed 12 times. 

Rs. A, P. 


Expense of ploughing 
Weeding twice, 16 to 7 men 
Clearing away stunted trees, and 
a last weeding 
Cutting and steeping ... 
Washing and drying 

Seed ... 

Rent ... 


3 0 0 
3 0 0 

1 8 0 
2 8 0 
3 0 0 
0 4 0 
10 0 


Total ... 14 4 0 


The average yield is eight to nine maunds per 
paku I consider that the growers will, as a rule, 
understate their yield per beegah, A tolerably 
wclUoff ryot has from two to four yokes of oxen 
and one or two ploughmen. The above cal- 
culation includes cost of hired labor, which any 
class of people ard obliged to employ. Those who 
cultivate themselves of course save more. I 
Rs. 19*12 by the two and a half which’ 1 
cultivated on the partnership principle, and by the 
three-fourths remaining ^ say what I made. 
The most profitable ia jnte ; the cost of paddy 
oultivatioa paki is Rs. 7 to Rs. 3, and that of 
Ra. 7 to Rs. 8. The outturn I cannot say^ 


I cut the plant before it flowers. The flower 
jute is best. The fibre of the plant, cut before 
it is in flower, is thin and weak. The fibre of 
the seeding plants is stronger, and there is more 
woody substance at the butt. The Very best time 
to cut is just as the seed-pods are growing after 
the flowers drop off. I calculate jute cut when 
in seed will weigh one-fourth more and fetch one- 
sixth less than jute cutNvhen in flower. Jute 
which has not been standing in water is cut and 
steeped at once. Jute which has been standing 
in water is stacked in bundles and kept to dry 
for two days. It rots sooner. It takes from a 
week to a month to steep jute according to cir- 
cumstances, i,e,^ development of the tree, and 
the nature of the water. Stagnant wjiter takes 
less time, and, if clean,- makes the finest jute. 
Stagnant dirty water gives dirty color to the fibre. 


No^ 63 . — Jebdn Dass Auourwalla‘(</ Qouri^ 
pore), — Ooafpara, 2nfi June 1873, 

I am the agent of the mahajuni firm of Jyth 
Mull Dhunraj, OmaU at Gouripore, and have been 
so for the last 12 years. The firm deals in jute, 
piece-goods, brass, and bell-metal — ware, as well 
as buys and sells some 4 to 6,00(1 maunds 
of jute annually, half of which is purchased direct 
from the growers at the Gouripore hat, where they 
bring the jute for sale and half from ahaokare 
(shopkeepers). As a rule, wc do notJbuy from 
the paikara, and never rough brokers. Our 
transactions are conducted in ready money. No 
advances are made to the growers, but some 
money is paid to the Bhaokara a month or fifteen 
days before the day of purchase. The shopkeepers 
of Gouripore and of Froiabgunge, which is about 
eight miles to the north-west of that place, sell 
jute to us, and our men go and bring it thence. 
During the last season we paid Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3-1 
per maund of 84 tolahs and 10 annas to the seer, 
which is the standard weight in the district; 
the weight in Calcutta being 80 tolahs to the 
seer. The price during the present season ranges 
from Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 2-6 per maund. 

Ab^ut one-eighth of last scason\s produce still 
remains unsold with the mahajuna \ixxiipaikarB, but 
none of it is in the hands of the actual growers. 
The white jute is largely brought in, and com- 
mands a better price in the market than the red- 
tinged fibre. Our jute is largely exported in 
hanks of 24 seers each to the mart at Serajgunge, 
where it goes by the name of the Gouripore pdt. 
The jute, of which we occasionally forward small 
quantities to Calcutta, is made up into drums of 
about one maund each, which costs us from 
Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5 per 101 ) drums. The jute brought 
for sale by the growers is in hanks. In the 
month of Kartika and in the middle of Aughran 
it is brought by them in a wet state, which tends 
to discolor the fibre. 

Steamers take jute from this place to Calcutta 
at a charge of 9 annas to 12 annas a maund, 
according to the season ; but I understand that 
the rates have now been reduced to 8 annas per 
maund. It costs ue, besides, an anna the maund 



for dingy biro to convey the jute to the steamer, 
the distance of our place of business from the gliU 
beings about three miles during the rains^ and 
about eight miles during other months. In 
Calcutta we pay an anna to five pice for carrying 
the jute to the godowns, and the ataidar charges 
a rupee upon every lOO rupees’ worth of jute sold 
by way of commission, besides godown hire, for 
which there is no fixed 'rate. The trade in jute 
has been on the increase for the last seven years 
or 60 . The Gouripore jute is good, but that of 
Kankripara is better. A large portion of the 
former is free from wood and bark, of a good 
color, and is of a length of from four to six 
cubits. At Serajgunge also we pay a rupee for 
every lOO rupees^ worth of jute sold. The sales 
are effected through our own countryrrjen and never 
through the Bengalis. The price is paid to ns in 
Serajgunge twenty days after the jute is weighed, 
but in about ten days at Calcutta, where, however 
there is no fixed time for payment as at Seraj- 
gunge. Jute is brought in larger quantities now 
than in former years, but the quality of the fibre 
is deteriorating iu many places. The growers, 
who are aware of this deterioration, attribute it 
to scanty rainfall, and consequently, to insufficiency 
of water in which to steep and wash the jute. 

Itinerant traders, locally called lliasanii. bepark^ 
come here from Serajgunge annually in tlm months 
of Aughran, Pous, and Magha, and buy jute from 
the mahajuns and palkars. Their purchases are 
made for ready-moncy. No l^iiropean firm makes 
purchases here. There are throe omal firms here 
dealing in jute, Geraniari, Protabguiige, Shelve 
Kuteherry, Hasdewa ami Dhuobree send jute to 
this mart. Last season the Gouripore traders 
bought some 40,000 mauncls of jute, hut in the 
previous season the quantity was 7,000 or 8,000 
maunds less. 

No boats arc obtainable here. Jute is sent 
down to Serajgunge in Bengali boats which 
come up thence. It costs us from Us. 25 to 
Rs, 30 fur lOO maunds of jute sent down to Seraj- 
gunge. As a rule, 100 maunds of jute weighed 
and shipped to Serajgunge is generally reported 
to be found three or lour maunds short there. No 
such deficiencies in the shipments are, however, 
heard of from Calcutta. Jute boats are not 
insured. 

New jute comes into market in Kartika, and 
the trade, which is brisk io Aughran and Pous, 
begins to decline in Magha. 

Up to Bilashipara in Goalpara, which is about 
two miles to the east of this place, jute^s, to my 
certain knowledge, grown. 1 have no knowledge 
of the north side ; but I hear that, the cultivation 
of the plant is carried on as far as Backsherkat. 


No. 64. — Baboo PaoTAP Chunder Bukooa, Roy 
Bahadoor, Zbmindau (of (iouriporej^ — Goal^ 
para, ind Jnne 1873. 

In this part of the country jute turns out of a 
bad quality, if the processes (1) of sowing, (S) 
cutting, (3) and otherwise preparing 

the fibre, are not carried out in proper time. 


Continued rcain and continued drought are 
equally unfavorable to sowing. If sown in dis- 
regard of the weather, the seeds are sure either to 
rot or to he burnt up. In the early part of the 
month of Vaisdkha, during the present season, 
there was continuous rain for days; and the 
groutid, which had been previously ploughed up 
and otherwise prepared for cultivation, got caked 
and had to be re-ploughed before the seed could bo 
sown. The drought then followed; and the young 
plants began to look unhealthy and gradually 
drooped. The Vaisakha sowings in this part of 
the country have been nearly destroyed ; and bail, 
and drought intensified the damage caused by the 
previou.s excessive rainfall. 

A sunny day after a copious shower of rain is 
the best time for sowing the jute seed. 

Under favorable circumstances, the plants should 
be cut just when the pods are running to seed. 
Haste and tardiness in cutting alike injuriously 
affuct the quality and value of the fibre. If the 
plants are cut too early, that is, before the seed- 
pods begin to appear, either on account of the 
eagerness of the grower to bo first in the market 
or the occurrence of floods, the fibre may be good 
to look at, but it is weak and weighs light. 
When the cutting is delayed, the fibre is coarse. 

To obtain good fibre, tlie plants should not only 
be cut in time, but the stalks should be steeped in 
good water, where they should be kept neither for 
too sliort a lime nor too long. Where good water 
is not avaihible, and dirty water is used for steep- 
ing in, the jute produced is muddy-colored. Such 
parts of the stalks as float above the surface of the 
water do not rot well; and the result of this 
partial steeping is that the fibre is overspread with 
runners. When, from some cause or other, and 
sometimes perhaps in expectation of a sunny day, 
the grower does not prepare the fibre in time, the 
stalks arc necessarily over-steeped. If, besides, the 
fibre is dressed on a wet day and exposed for dry- 
ing in a place not protected from the rain.s, the 
jnte turns out of a reddish color. The hailstorm, 
as has been tlie case this year, causes considerable 
damage by altogether breaking the plants. Weed- 
ing is an important process in the cultivation of 
jute. Grass must be well weeded out or the plants 
will not thrive. Jute cultivation and trade have 
been on the increase for some years past; but 
owing to the low prices of the last season, the area 
of cultivation has been narrowed during this year. 


No. 65. — Shoar Nysho (of Teamari),- — Ooa^ara, 
3rd June 1873. 

1 hold a tenure of two and a half beegahs of 
land. 

Within the last seven or eight years the peoplo 
in oar part of the district basre taken to the 
cultivation of jute on a large scale. For the last 
seven years 1 have been growing it for' sale. 
Before that time small quantities of it were raised 
by us for local consumption. 

Last year 1 cultivated two (/one* of land with 
jute, and I obtained five and a half maunds of 
fibre. Had I not fallen ill at the time when the 
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field needed weeding^ and had this very necessary 
process not been neglected, the yield of the fibre 
would have been about seven noiaunda. The jute 
I prepared had runners and was of a bad color j 
and 1 had to sell it for Re, 1-4 per maund to an 
itinerant trader, who came up from Serajgunge. 
There is no good water available .near ray bouse, 
and I could not raake use of the Gudadhur river, 
as stream water is known not to rut the plants 
quickly enough. I bad therefore to steep them in 
a shallow pond. Hence the muddy color of the 
fibre and the runners on it. The good quality of 
fibre prepared in our village was sold at Rs, 2*12 
to 8, and the medium quality at Rs, 2 per maund. 
No brokers are employed in our transactions. As 
a rule we sell jute, not to the paiiars, who weigh 
it unfairly, but to itinerant traders and makajtms. 

During the present season I have raised jute 
on two and a half dones of land, which I sowed in 
Vaisakha, The plants are now a foot and a.half 
high ; but the hail-storm of about fifteen days ago 
has broken the tops of the plants, which I fear 
will not thrive. 1 sow jute on high doasXviVi^ near 
my homestead. It grows better on doas land 
than on matial soil. 1 manure the land with 
cowdung in Kariika, Anghran, and Pous, and 
begin ploughing it in Magha. This land has to 
be plougbod and to be passed under the ladder 
ten or tvvelve times between Magha and Vaisakha, 
in which last month, after a shower of rain, the 
seeds are sown broadcast. On the day of sowing 
the ladder is again drawn over the land, in order 
that the seeds may be covered over with earth. If 
rain falls soon after, the seeds do not germinate, 
and we have again to break up the ground, which 
gets caked, and to resow. But, if sunshine follows 
the sowing, the seeds germinate in three days, 
and the field has to be weeded in from fifteen to 
twenty-five days thereafter. When the plants are 
a foot and a half high, the ill-grown plants are 
plucked out and thrown away, iu order that the 
field may be thinned and the promising plants 
allowed sufl&cient space to grow well. A s])aee of 
from five to six. inches is necessary for cacli plant. 
I weed once ; but two weeding.s are better. I cut 
the plants in Bhadra and Aswina, when the pods 
are running to seed. The stalks, which ar^ made 
up into bundles (each for one man to carry), arc 
then thrown into water, into which they are sunk 
by the weight of the tops of the jute plants, cut 
off from the stalks and of other jungly plants, 
which are placed on the bundles. In from fifteen 
to twenty-five days the stalks begin to rot. The 
color of the jute depends entirely upon the water 
in which it is steeped. In a large sheet of water, 
such as a. branch of a river without a stream, the 
jute acquires a fine color. If unavoidable, the 
stalks, after the water has been squeezed out of 
them, are converted into fibre even on a rainy . 
day/ But the jute is then made up into hanks 
and kept hack till a dry day, when it is exposed 
to the action of the sun. The fibre is separated 
from the thick end of the stalks by repeated jerks 
in water. It is then washed;^ the same water, 
in which it has been ateeped:!^ afterwards dried 
for three days. . Overst^ping spoils the fibroj 
destroying both its color and' strength. Under- 


steeping makes the fibre woody. I grow bitter 
pdtj which produces the white jute. We do not 
grow the red jute. There is another kind of jute, 
called hemunto. Thu bitter pdt yields a shorter 
fibre than the hemunto pdt I set apart a corner 
of the field for seed. I cut the plants preserved 
for seed in Aughran. The seeds are sufficiently 
dried in from five to ten days ; the stalks are used 
for fuel. Jute will not grow on the same land 
for two years consecutively. Bethi dhan is rotated 
with jute. Sometimes sursoo (mustard-seed) is 
grown in jute lands in the cold weather, and <nit 
in Magha and Falguna. I have my own plough^;, 
and I myself work on the juto fields, I also 
employ a servant to assist me. I cannot give the 
cost of growing jute on a done of land. Alternate 
rain and sunshine favor the growth of the plants, 
which are, however, stunted by drought. Rainy 
weather without sunshine gives a reddish color tV> 
the stalks. The Aicha or Shoapocka (hair-catei - 
pilliir), when it attacks the plants, eats up their 
tops and leaves. There is no particular season for 
its appearance. I have seen it on the plants both 
in the rains and in dry weather. Some years 1 
have kept 35 seers, and some years one maund of 
fibre for home use. Gnnny-bags are not made 
here. I do not grow jute under advances. People 
sometimes carry jute to market, either on their 
shoulders or in bangies. This year jute will be 
cultivated to a less extent than in former yciors. 
I cannot say how much less. Tl>ere is no s]>et*ial 
rate of rent for jute land 


No. 66. — Bam Hurry Sircar {of Hatdaha ) , — 
Goalparay ^rd June 1878. 

My holding consists of 24 beeSy eqiial to 50 
beegahs. I cultivates beegahs with jute; and 
the ryots, to whom I let my land, also carry on 
the same cultivation. I r.iised h maunds of jute 
last year, and sold it for Rs. 2 per mauml ; 1 have 
sown the same extent of land this season, which, 
from want of rain after Vaisakha, has, however, 
been unfavorable to the crop. During guch 
droughts worms eat up the plants, the grounrl 
dries up, mid such of the plants, as are noi dest royeci, 
arc stunted. As I cultivate the land myself, it. 
costs me only for oil-cake, which 1 l)uy at 8 annas 
a maund from the oil-mills. Besides this oil-( ake, 
of which I put about 3 maund s to a beegab, I also 
u.se cowdung as manure. I cultivate jute on 
high laud. The highest land, where water does 
not lodge, is the best adapted for this cultivation, 
The maund, I calculate by, is of 87 tolahe to the 
seer. I %now of two kinds of jute, the red 
Hemunty and the white BetarL The Hemnnty 
is of better quality. Both kinds arc sown at 
the same time ; but the Betari first comes to matur- 
ity. We cut Betari in Hhadra and Hemunty. 
in Aughran. The seeds of both are of the same 
color and shape, as also the seed-pods, which arc 
globular. The flowers of both are yellowish. I 
cut the plant when in full flower. The plant, if 
cut late, does not rot properly and the fibre it 
yields is coarse ; 1 select new land for the cultiva- 
tion every year. If I fall back on the old land 
the second year, a double quantity of manure has 
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to be used. The year after raisuig juteii I grow 
early paddy; jute^ not paddy,. exhausts the soil 
and uniite it for the cultivation of jute, but not 
for other crops. Jute is not grown with hired 
labor. A man owning more land than he can 
cultivate, lets out the ear})Ius on the condition 
of an equal share in the profits—" Adiaree.'' . 

After catting I steep jute in water at once, 
and leave it there for about eight days. When 
sufiioiently steeped, I break the plant at about a 
foot from the root end. I then dash the stalk 
in the water to rid it of the wood, wash it in the 
same water and dry the fibre in the sun for two 
days. Over-steeping weakens the fibre and in* 
jures its color. If it is raining, when the plant 
is ready for dressing, I have to dry the fibre 
under cover. The jute thus produced is not of a 
good color. I lop off the tops of the plants after 
reaping and these tops are placed on the bundles 
of stalks to sink them into the water. After 
three or four days clods of earth are heaped upon 
these bundles to sink them stilt further. The 
speck on jute is caused by under-steeping. Fibre 
dried under cover turns out to be of a red color. 
Grey color is produced by muddy water and by the 
contact of the fibre with mud. Runners are the 
result of under>6teeping. No jute was abandoned 
last year; a small quantity of that year’s fibre 
has been left.' Hailstones^ have destroyed some 
of the plants. Hailstorms generally come on 
annually in Vaisdkha and Jyaishtha. 

The Wooehinga (cricket) by burro wing and the 
ehosa poeka by eating the leaves, destroy jute. 


No. 67. — Peer Mahomed Manbal (of Damoo- 
mara),~GQalpara, 3rrf June 1673. 

1 hold a tenure of 20 bees of laud at an annual 
rental of Rs. 60. I grew jute on only 3 domes 
last season and got 8 maunds of fibre which I 
sold to traders from Serajgunge in the month of 
Magha for Rs. 2*6 per maund all round. In the 
beginning of the season 1 got an offer of Rs. 3 
per. maund, but I did not then sell in expectation 
of a better price, but I was disappointed. Besides 
the yield of my own crop, I had purchased 24 j 
maunds' of fibre at Rs. 2-8 a maund from the 
growers to whom 1 had made advances in the 
month of Jyaishtha and Ashidha; I grew and 
bought dm dhola p&t. The tillage of land for the 
cultivation of this jute commences in Aughran, 
and the seeds are sown in Chaitra or Vais^kba 
after a shower of rain. Unless the ground is 
moistened by rain the seeds cannot be sowu, and 
if sown, do not germinate freely, the sIKds being 
eaten by wqoekinga poeka. The land sown with 
jute is once or twice weeded, and the plants are 
thinned and-cat in Aswina and Kartika, wheii, 
the seed-pods have appeared l^ut not ripened^ It 
is bad to out the plant when in flower, as the fibre 
beoomea weak, tf cot when the seeda rim the 
fibre gets coone. After cutting the stalks are 
made up into btuidles and et ohee et6«ped in wfter 
for 12 to ,y>x’'daya. The tops out off from the 
plants as well ak jungly plants add clods of earth 
are placed on the bqndlea to malts them sink well 
in the water. '* The fibre is separated by brMktng 


the plant a enbit above the root end and ridding 
it of wood and bark by sbakes and jerks on the 
water. This year too I have sown on 3 donee ; 
but the drought has already done mischief to the 
young plants, whioh have been dried np d good 
deal. 1 grow jute on haida and e4»f lands- 
These chvrt have been formed some 60 years. 
. It is now a mixture of sand and clay ; 1 
manure the land with cow-dung. People here do 
not use . oil-cake. The Fdl which we grow is 
called in oommeroe Singmari PAt. The jute grown 
by me and by others in my village is taken by 
the traders to Serajgunge. I sell by the seer 
of 84 tolabs and 10 annas. I steep jute in one of 
the creeks of the Bramhapootra. In our part of 
the district all men steep in still river water, 
hence the good oolor**bf our jute. In my land, 
which is ekur land, paddy does not grow well. The 
rent per done or bees is Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 annually. 
I work with hired labor; but I cannot tell the 
cost of cultivating a done of land with jute. It 
may be Rs. 10 or 15. We do not grow jute 
under advances, I keep 2 or 3 maunds of jute for 
home consumption, 1 have cattle and buffaloes. 
The seed-pods of the kind of jute we grow are 
roundish, I have not seen red jute plants, 1 grow 
Betari jute. The jute land cultivated by me is 
not flooded yearly. We sow jute on the same 
land for two ye^rs running, but uot more. Aus 
paddy grows on jute land in the year in which 
jute is not sown ; jute does not exhaust the soil as 
regards the paddy crops. It weakens the soil as 
far as its own growth is concerned ; "aicha” some 
years eats up the leaves of the jute plants. WoO‘ 
ehinga cuts the root and a kind of black insect 
cuts the top of young plants. Drought brings on 
all 'these insecte. We do not, as a rule, keep the 
best plants for seeds. Half a seer of seeds is enough 
for a done of land. .When seeds are purchased we 
put a small quantity on moist ground to see if they 
germinate or not before sowing the whole. C/turs 
formed 10 or 15, years may grow a jute crop. 
The cultivation of jute this year will be about 4 
annas less. Jute cultivation has been carried on 
in our part of the pergunnab for the last 5 or 6 
years. In the season before last I sold jute at 
Rs. 3,*4, and Rs. 4>12 per maund. Last year 
jute growers suffered loss. 


No. 68.— Madaboo Sheik Kushhey Jamee- 
ra),—Goalpara, 4dk JuneVSt^, 

•I am a cultivator and grow jute : last year 1 
raised about 15 maunds of jute on 5.db»erof land, 
lu consequence of low prices, 1 have not yet sold 
^e last season’s jute. I was offel^ Rs, 2-6 a 
maund, but I would not sell it at that price in 
expectation of higher figures. In His seaMu before 
last I sold my jute at Rs. 4 e maund. Jute is 
called pntta and all thepccple. here grow.it, It 
^ 48 wbitd jute, the stalkB and leave! of whioh, are 
light green and tha ' sM-pods .globv^. X have 
not seen any stalked jute plant withelongatied 
seed-pods. I have jute^^l qh this 

year/ The eqluvatfoa t^ 8 to 

10 annas . less than last yi^s i^^ the 

sub-dinrioo. The land on which Igrpw jute is 
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neither too high nor too low, but snob as water 
oannot aoOhmulate there. It is an admixture of 
olay aod sand. 1 manure the land destined for jute 
with cow'dung obtained from my cow-house in 
the months of Ohaitra and Vaisikha. The cow- 
dung of the year is stored up and used in the 
field in time. I cannot say how much manure is 
thrown or ought to be. thrown. Manure is neces- 
sary for the growth of jute. Nobody buys manure 
here, but a few people who can afford it buy oil- 
cake and mannre the jute land with it. Land, 
when manured with oil-cake does not need cow- 
dung. Cow-dung in my opinion is more efficacious 
as manure than oil-oake. Those who cannot get 
cow-dung buy oil-cake. 1 commence ploughing 
the jute land from the months of Aughran and 
Pous. The land is also pamd under the plough 
and ladder twice every month till Chaitra or 
Vaisakha, when after a good shower of rain the 
seeds are sown. The sowing cannot be done if 
the ground be not previously moistened with rain. 
The seeds are sown on a sunny day and the ladder 
is again passed to cover them up with earth. 
They germinate in 3 or 4 days, and when the 
plants are of a height of about 6 inches, the grass 
is weeded out with an iron weeding book. At 
the same time the ill-grown plants are palled up 
and thrown away. 

In the month of Bbadra and Aswina, when the 
seed-pods begin to appear, the plants are cut If 
afterwards cut, the fibre turns out to be very 
harsh, but if before, the fibre weighs light and is 
weak. After cutting, the stalks are at once steep- 
ed in bundles upon which I place the tops of the 
plants previously cut off, and 4 days after I head 
clods of earth upon the bundles. The tops with 
leaves are first placed in order to allow the leaves 
to dry in the sun and to fall upon the stalks under 
steeping and to rot them soon. The clods are 
then placed to keep the bundles below the surface 
of the water ; a sheet deep clear water is generally 
preferred. 1 steep jute in an arm of the river 
where there is no current. The steeping is finished 
in about 1 6 days if there is sunshine. In wet days 
it takes longer to rot. The fibre is separated from 
the end by jerks in the water. It is then washed 
in the same water, dried for two days and tied 
up in hanks. 

If the fibre is separated on a rainy day and 
there is no sunshine to dry it, it gets reddish. 
The yield per done is 3 to 6 maunds. Seeds, as a 
rule, are not bought and sold. A corner of the field 
is left uncut till Aughran for the seeds. It re- 

S |utree about a seer or a seer and a quarter of seeds 
or a done of laud. The seeds after separation from 
the pods ate dried for 3 or 4 days and then stored 
up. Seede are hot steeped in water ere sowing. 
Jute exhansts the soil for a second crop. I raise 
' jute <m the same plot for two years running. On 
the thil^ ifehr t girow paddy ; after 2 yean 1 
go ba^ to the old field. I do' not sow mustard, 
but some peojple do on land destined for jute in 
the same year. Ovefst^ping weakens the fibre, 
undenteepii^; makes the nl^ woody. AHerhite 
luin and sonshine fayi||#e growth of the jute 
plants. Rain’ alone. jMp^ the plant shoot out 
lateral branoheir ipBfive drought its 


growth. insect eats up the top and bark. 

Drought brings on the nmoeiinffa insects wiiioh 
ent up the young plants at the root. Hail-storm 
damages the plants a good deal by breaking the 
tops. The drought this year has damaged the 
early paddy plants much and the jnte also, but not 
to the same extent. There has luckily been no 
bail-storm in onr part of the sub-division. The 
weight by which jute is sold is 84 tolahs and 10 
annas the seer ; mtl& and ioeha are not grown in 
onr quarter. We do not grow jute under advances. 
We sell jute to the paikart (petty dealers) and 
local mahepune. Traders also come from Seraj- 
gunge to buy the fibre. Sometimes the buyers 
come to our houses and make their, purchases. At 
other times we carry jute to their places of busi- 
ness. The mahajma cart away the jute. This 
year I sowed jnte early in Vaisdkha after the rains 
and the plants are now about 3 feet high. 

Last season the price was low and the ryots did 
not make any profit and in some coses suffered 
a loss. The jnte we grow here goes by ttte name 
oi dkoohree p&t. We grow good jute, but not so 
good as what goes by the name of Kankripara jnte. 
In our part of the sub-division the jute plants are 


looking healthy. 

Cost per done 

Rs. As. P. 

10 Ploughings ... 6 0 0 

Weeding, &c 2 0 0 

Cutting 10 0 

Separating 1 8 0 

Drying 0 8 0 

Kent 0 3 0 


Total ... 10 8 0 


No. 69. — Hubronath Siecar and Anunoo Mohon 

CnuNDBK, Fubeahs (c/ Goataingmge ) f — Goal - 
4^A /«Me 1878. 

We deal in jute. Either we buy it fur cash or 
make advances to the ryots to cultivate it tor us. 
Wbett making the advances, which we do about 
this time, we sometimes fix the price at which the 
jnte is to be delivered. Otherwise we make the 
grower give ns three to five seers in excess of the 
quantity sold for a rnpee in the market. This year 
we are stipulating for a fixed price of Rs. 1-8 to 
1-10 per maund. This system does not, as might 
be 8uppoq|d, induce the ryot to grow inferior 
jnte,* for, as they deal with ns from year to year, 
it would not be to their interest to break faith 
with ns. The weight by which our transactions 
are regulated is a seer of 84 tolahs 10 annas; 
bat to the east, about Majparab, the standard 
weight is 80 tolahs to the seer. The hill tribes 
towards Majparab being Hajbngs, Rabas, Cacharis 
and Metchs, have taken to jute cultivation on a 
small sede aince the last two or three yean only, 
^ey grow really superfine jute, very olean, tbongh 
not looir, and bring small quantities of it on their 
l^ks for sale to the Mt» of Hossaingunge, Sal- 
man, Luckij^re, Jbuonadar, ftc. These men do 



not out tiie plant at the root, but near the centre, 
tio ihat only the finest portion of the fibre is kept. 
We sell the jute here to itinerant traders and 
rarely send it to Serajgunge. The quantity of 
jute exported from Gossaingun^e is 5,000 maunds 
of very fine quality, which we bring in on ponies, 
pack bullocks, or bangles, and occasionally on 
hackery from a radius of six miles. There are no 
pucOft roads and only one road. We sent our 
jute to Semjgunge for sale this year at a cost 
of Bs. 3>6 laid down there and sold it at 
Rs. 2-4 to 2-8. We prefer selling locally. Our 
transactions avenge about 1,000 and 400 maunds 
each. We would have traded more largely, bad 
prices been better. We also trade in salt, piece 
goods, &c. The cultivation of this season will be 
from 4 to 6 annas less on both sides of the river. 
Some ryots on the east side of the river burnt 
their jute as fuel, being disgusted at the prices 
ruling. A beegah of fine land well cultivated 
should yield 5 to 7 maunds. (Anundo Mobun 
raises a%mall quantity of the fibre himself.) 


No. 70. — Nkbh Mauomgd [of Bondber), — Goalpara^ 
■ 7th June 1878. 

jt. 

I am an agricultural ryot and hold 10 beegahs 
of land at a yearly jumma of Rs. 1.3. Last year 
I grew jute on three beegahs of land. This year 
also 1 have cultivated three beegahs with the same 
plant. 1 got 16 maunds of fibre last season and 
sold it to the raahajuu who had advanced me 
money, for Rs. 2-8 and 2-12 the maund. The 
price fixed at the time of taking the advance, 
namely Falguna or Chaitra, was Rs. 2-8 a maund. 
I got Rs. 2-12 from the itinerant traders who had 
come from Serajgunge. The jute sold for 2-8 
and 2-12 respectively was of one and the same 
kind. I grow amoni pdt. Jute is called koshta in 
our part. Ours is white jute, the stalks and 
leaves of which are green, aud the seed-pods 
globular. 1 know red jute, the seed-pods of 
which are elongated. Tlio fibre is called mesta 
in our part. It is ctulivated in small quan- 
tities ; the fibre has a reddisli color. I grow on old 
chnr land, ?. e,, on soil composed of sand and clay. 
I have got only seven head of cattle, and conse- 
quently 1 do not get cow-dung sufficient to 
luannre my lands. People manure their jute land 
in order to make them fertile. Jute weakens the 
soil as regards itself only. I therefore select a 
new plot on the second year — growing aus 'dhm 
on last year’s jute land. Paddy grows as usual on 
jute land. Two or three years after, I fall back 
upon the old land, and grow jute thereon. The 
vhur land upon whicli I grow jute has, 1 hear, 
been formed upwards of 70 years. In the season 
before last, I sold jute at 2 a maund to the 
mahajufii who advanced money, and at Rs. 8 to 
other buyers. The poorer ryots grow jute under 
advances. If the price be fixed, beforehand no 
interest is charged, but if the price be not fixed the 
ryot has to sell his jute to the advancibg party at 
Rs. 2-8, when the market price is Rs. 8 a maund. 
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Interest at half an anna per mensem is charged 
on each rupee advanced. The land is manured in 
the months of M&gha and F&lguna. The tillage 
of jute lands begins in K&rtika. Occasionally 
mustard seed is grown on jute land, and it is after 
the removal of tliis crop that the cow-dung is 
put in and the land ploughed up. This land is 
ploughed five or seven times like paddy land, 
which is also weeded twice. The jnte fibre I pro- 
duced* was five to six cubits long ; the best is seven 
cubits. The jute we grow is called by the traders’ 
people sholemari pdt aud is of good quality. We 
sow jute seeds iq the months of Chaitra and 
Vais&kha. The seeds ace sown broadcast on a 
sunny day after a rainfall ; they germinate in 
three or four days ; and after 20 or 25 or even 30 
days, the grass is weAled out of the fields ouce 
and sometimes twice. If the plants are too close 
to each other, such as look ill-grown arc pulled up 
and thrown away. The sowings of Chaitra are 
cut in Bhddra, and those of Vaisdkha, later, i. e., 
at the end of Bhddra or in Aswina. If the 
; plant be cut in flowers the fibre turns out to be 
nice and glossy. For want of labor, I, however, 
cut it when it is running to seeds. Jute plants 
should be and are, as a rule, made np into bundles 
at once after cutting .and stooped iu b/ieel water. 

I The tops of the plants, wiiich are previously cutoff, 
as well as jungly plants, are placed upon the 
bundles, in order to prevent the stalks, or at least 
part of them which is exposed to the sun, from 
getting dry. After three days or so, clods of 
earth are put on to make the bundles sink a little 
below the surface. We do not turn the bundles, 
while under steeping, por do we steep them in 
water, which is less than waist deep. The better 
the water is, the finer the fibre. The steeping 
takes 17 or 18 days, when the stalks are well 
rotted, about a score of them are taken up, broken 
at about a cubit above the root end and the reed 
on the broken parts is then got rid of by jerks 
in the water. The remaining portion of the 
stalks is similarly treated. The fibre is then 
washed in the same sheet of water, and, after 
the moisture has been wrung out, is exposed 
to the sun on a * bamboo scaffolding. It is dried 
for two days. If there is no sun, we try to dry it 
in the air; but as we have no room, the fibre 
rots and assumes a reddish color, which injuriously 
affects its selling value. This is the case with 
white jnte. In the case of the red jute, the stalks 
are broken at the thin or top end, aud the fibre 
separated from that end by jerks. It is said that 
the fibre is mure easily separated from the top 
than from the root end. Oversteeping injures 
the strength and spoils the color of the fibre. 
Understeeping causes the bark to adhere to the 
fibre. Bad water produces bad color. If 
mcAqpooAa attacks the jute plants, the parts 
attacked turn oat to be speeky. Drought has 
nearly destroyed the jute plants this year. Owing 
to the low prices of Iasi season, the cnltivation 
has been reauced by at least 4 annas and with the 
droughts the yield 'will be half of last year’s 
crop. Last year the cultivation of jnte was the 
largest heretofore known ip the ' 20 years or 
more in which it has been carried on in this part of 
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the country. The cost of caltivating 

a 

jeegah 

as follows 





Its. 

A. 

P. 

Thirty ‘ploughs, at 4 as. each 

7 

« 

0 

Weeding, &c., 10 meu , . 

1 

14 

0 

Cutting 

1 

14 

0 

Separating, &o., 

1 

14 

0 

Drying and tying up 

0 

15 

u 

Uent 

0 

13 

0 

Total 

It 

13 

0 


Cow-dnng is not bought and sold. Wo do not 
use oil-cake. The plants which are reserved for seed 
are cut in Aswina and after 4 or 5 days^ drying 
the seeds are stored up; being solely at the ryot^s 
choice at two to four pice tfie seer. Three seers of 
seed will suffice for a beegah. The weight by 
which jute is sold is a seer of 87 tolahs. 


No.;71.— SnAiK Nosnoo {of Rohumari] ^—Goalpara^ 

lih June 1873, 

I cultivate 5 beegahs with jute. Last year when 
I cultivated the same extent of land, I sold my jute 
at Rs. to 4-4 to itinerant traders and mahajnm 
in the months of September and November. My 
fibre was very good. I have 20 cows, ami I manure 
a beeguh of land near my house by pasturing them 
there. I remove my cow-house every year close 
to the patch of land intended for jute culiivation. 
I do not manure paddy land nor land for other 
crops. Prom manured land I get a finer yield, that 
is, about 7 maunds per beogah. Plants 8 hands 
high will give this yield. 1 commence sowing in 
Chaitra and finish in Vaisaklia. The plants of 
Chaitra sowing are now waist-high, although 
stunted by the drought. In ordinary years they 
would have been as high as my head (say 5J 'to fi 
feet). The Chaitra sowings arc made on low lying 
land, the slopes of because, I need cut 
this jute before the lan^s are inundated. MorC" 
over, the low lands are moist, and I can plougii and 
sow them independently of rain. The higher lands 
being parched and dry, I have to wait for rain 
before I can sow. The VaisAkha sowing was uot 
delayed by rain, but there was afterwards a 
drought which lasted nearly a month, and has 
destroyed much of my crop, and nearly all of it in 
parts. Where the land was unduly sandy, the 
plants are entirely withered, but they have stood 
the weather tolerably well where the soil had a 
good proportion of clay. Hail-storm did some 
harm to the early sowings. One way or another 
half of my jute has been destroyed this season. 
I keep one servant whom I give Rs. 22 annually 
with board. In the cold weather, I raise no 
crops on the lands where I have grown jute. Jute 
exhausts the soil. It would uot grow well at all 


on the same land two years running. After one 
crop, land should not be cultivated with jute for 
two or three years. I sow paddy, the year after 
jute. The following year I put rape-seed ; some- 
times I raise a crop of tobacco. I then let the 
land lie fallow for two years ; although some do 
for one year only. After this I sow a crop of 
paddy and the uext year jute. This is the system 
usually adopted in this part of the country. I 
reap my jute as the young seed-pods begin to 
appear, which is the best time. Cutting earlier 
gives a smaller yield, although the juto looks nice. 
Cutting late causes the fibre to retain much of 
the hark. The black speck on jute I have seen since 
my childhood; but I have never been able to trace 
the caiise of it. After cutting I make up the 
stalks into bundles and steep them in hhevh^ and in 
the still parts of a khal connected with the river. 
The latter gives tlie best jute, if there is no silt 
in the water. If there is silt, and it gets to the 
fibre, the jute becomes blackish or grey. After 
placing the stalks in the water, I cover them with 
the tops of the jute plants and with jungly plants 
to prevent such parts of the stalks, as may bo 
above the surface, from drying up. Two or three 
days later I keep on the bundles clods of earth to 
sink them still lower. If I placed the clods at the 
outset, the bundles would sink at once, which 
would nob answer. I can give no reasons for this 
part of the process of steeping. I make up the 
bundles by placing the root or thick end of one 
stalk with the top or thin end of the other, and 
by fastening them to a bamboo, the bundles 
forming a sort of raft. The best depth of water 
to steep jute in is up to a man’s waist. In shallow 
water the process of rotting cannot be complete ; 
and the out-turn of the jute is in every way un- 
satisfactory. After sufficient steeping, the fibre 
is prepared in the usual way. Should rain bo 
falling, and there be no sunshine at the time 
for preparation I place the bundles of fibre on 
mats on the floor of my house to be dried there. 
If the sun appears in about two days or so, no harm 
will have accrued ; but if dull weather continues the 
jute will begin to rot and turn of a reddish color. 

I choose rny seeds from the ill-grown plants, I 
know, of dfiola pdt (white jute). I also know of 
lal p&t (red jute) which is greuvn in very small 
quantities. The former lias a round seed-pod, and 
its seeds are of a reddish color. The latter is 
long-podded, and its seeds are blackish. The 
plants of both varieties grow to the same height ; 
but never having cultivated the red jute I can say 
nothing about the fibre. Sometimes I take 
advances from the mahajuns on interest at one to 
one and a half anna per rupee per month ; my 
produce to be delivered to them at the market rate 
of the day. 1 sell by the maund of 81 tolabs 10 
annas to the seer, and buy here at 87 tolahs to 
tiie seer. 


N 




Baj^hye. Preiidency. Burdwan. 


APPENDIX C 


Statement sbomng the localities in some districts in Bengal, where Jute is grown, with the botanical 
names assigned to each description by the Superintendent, Botanic Qardens, after an erperi^ 
mental cultivation of the plant. 




Number in 





j District, 

Place whence 
received. 

the JuteOom- 
misaioner’d 

Names of Pat. 

Botanical result. 

, 


rcf^istor. 



f Bunlwan 

Culna 

58 

Nalita pat 

Corchoras capsularis. 


Ditto 

59 

Dal bomi pat 

olitoriuB. 


Ditto 

• «<> 

Satin bomi pat 


Ditto 


Mesta pat 

Hibiscus cannabina. 

Midnapore 


62 

Bito imt 

Corcliorus olitoriiw. 



5.S 

Tecta ]iat 

capsularis. 



54 

Kaugm pat 

Hibiscus cannabina. 

. HooKhly 



13 

Doseo pat 

Corchorus olitorius. 

c 24rPergunTiahfl ... 

Suburbs 

10 

Dhunebia 

Acfichyneraoue cannabina. 


14 

Kaloc kufitooreo 

Hibiscus abfdmoBchuft. 


Satkhecra 

16 

Dhiinchia 

Aeschynemono cannabina. 


Ditto 

10 

Ghrito kanehan 

Corchorus oli lor ins (red). 
Corchorus capsularis. 

„ olitorius. 


DiU-o 

18 

Sancl’i ranga 


Ditto 

19 

Sadttdhakfli 


Jlaniset 

28 

Liiekiporo or dholi 


• 

Ditto 

27 



Lucki fool bogi pat 

' ' 


Ditto 

28 

r» \\ 


Ditto 

20 

Mesta ... . . 

„ capsularis. 


Ditto 

30 

llogi pat 

» olitorius. 


Ditto 

31 

Amuu dholi pat 


Barriporo 

33 

Doseo pat 

” 


Ditto 

m 

Hug rial pat 

onpsiilaris. 


Ditto 

34 

Mesta 

Hibiscus cannabina. 


Diamond Harbour 

35 

Dhunchoy 

Aosebynomone cannabina. 

^ JoBSorc 


11 

Mesta « 

Corchorus olitorius.. 



12 

Mitha pat 




2L 

22 

Des<30 pat 

Sada pat 

M capRuiaris. 



25 

I'lftt. 

»* ,! 



24 

Megnalpnt 

olitorius. 


Hingerpara 

25 

Haga sunn 

CraUilarifi jiiriccM. 


HI 

Teela pat 

Corchorus olitorius. 

r Moorshedabod ... 

J unfdpoor 

47 

Sanchi pat 



Ditto 

48 

Meghiial pat 

M >* 


Ditto 

49 

llomtara pat 

,» capsularis. 


Ditto 

50 

Amila jiat 

1 1 ibiscuH cuuniibiiia. 


Ditto 

51 

Sunn 

Crolularia juiieea. 

Dinagioijoro 

1 ' * ’ 

98 

99 

A iiiaiia pat 

lletiUia pat 

Corcbonis capsularis. 



100 

Bhadui pat 

1 


101 

Kosia 

H ibi scu s o^uniabi na. 



103 

Ctopal ehoq 

Corc^horus capsularis. 


Sontafjon] 

103 

Kala Tiandia 



lot 

Hementia pat 

M !, 



105 

Dbala pat maiihai 

„ olitorius. 



100 

Mesla 

Hibisinis CHrmabiuii. 


1 

107 

(^heral iiarieha 

Corchorus capsularis. 



108 1 

Jail bluulogti- 


j 

109 

tal pat, nnulhaJ, also called 

olitorius^ 




bimmuchki. 



Gunf^ramporo 

no 

Jati homnntia 

„ capsularis. 



111 

bhadoga 

i§ f 1 



113 

Amuiia 

olitorius. 



113 

Delia or jati 

„ capsularis. 


EaniBaitkal 

114 

Mama 

„ olitorius. 


Ditto 

115 

Mesta 

H ibi.se U.S caiuiabiiA. 


ThakuTKaon 

116 

Tati 

Corchorus cjapsn laris. 


117 

Mama, bunmuchki or 

„ olitorius. 




rarmia. 




118 

MewUi 

Hibiscus cannabina. 

Haldah 


83 

Dbamai, ualia pat 

Corchorus capsularis. 

Bajshahye 


89 

Sunn 

Cri:)talaria juncoa. 



40 

Mesta 

Corchorus olitorius. 



41 

Koshta ... 

t, • capsularis. 

L Pubna ... 


71 

Satnala kosbta 

H olitorius. 



72 

Burra koshta 




73 

Chota koshta 

„ capsularis. 



88 

87 

Bunupata 

Deswai 

3* n 

Pf jf 



88 

Chora pat 

ff 


f - 

89 

Sunn 

Cratalaria juncoa. 


Rbsi^bo. 



lliaug-tili>ore- 



Diitrict. 


Number in 
Flnce whence the Jute Corn- 
received. mimionor’R 
register. 


Fnrroedporo 


Bhckergungo 


Li MymenMug 


Moiighyr ... 


Ihinienli 


Names of Pat. 


MooniihflguDito 

Ditto 


Moonshoogunge ... 


Bunn 

Meata ... .n ... 

Meeta... ... ... 

Koshta ... ... 

Media ... 

Dhowal860d,No.l... 
Ditto, No. 2... 


Koligunge, No. 1 ... 

Ditto. No. 2 ... 
Wliite koshta 

Rod koshta 

Backrabad 

Mondriabhoval ... 

Kaliadco pat 

Neel Chur pat 

Baboo chur 

Oowchung 

Mimporopt 

Antliapt 

Koshta (araun) ... 
Ditto (aus) 

Mosta 

Bilan A.. 

Bugl 

Dosee 

Mcsta 

Bngi pt 

Dcsoo pt 

Sndn mosta 

kJl .. 

Sunn 

Batlai 'll ... 

Bomi 

Amos 

Mesta 

K(mjcI] munltui pt... 

Dhcbsur 

Metteo 

iShonilKtogunito ... 

.Saryasnsoii 

I’atnai 


Botanical rcanlt. 


, ^ Crotalariajunoea. ^ 

(•I ^ Ml 

... Ilibiacus cannabini 


... Corchoruscapauloris. 

Hibiscus cannabina. 
... Corcboruscapsniaris. 


... Gorchoruappaularia. 


Patna ... 41 ... 
Cliundona ..! ... 


' tM olitonuii 

... Hibiscus catuiabina. 

... Corchorus ca|)su1arls. 
... . „ olitorius. 

... » ppularis. 

... Hibiscus caiitiablna. 

... Corchoms olitorius. 

„ ctipularis. 
... Hibiscus cuiuiabina. 

•M H n 

... CrutaInriajunceH. 

... Corchorus olitorius. 
oapsnliiris. 

*1 t) 

... Hibiscus cannabina. 
... Oorclioriis capsiilaris. 

f.. «f n 

olitorius. 


CrutalariajuncoH. 

Hiliisciis. 

CurcboruH capsularis. 
Hibiscus cannabina. 


Bkiabrs. 


... Dacca, 


Hasaroebmigh 


$ Siiighlioom 
0 


White kodmm „ ' „ 

Eedkodrmnorptvvnb ... „ subdarifa. 

8!innieIorHuun Crolalariajuncea. 

Mithapat Corchorus olitorius. 

Tcotamaraitooto dapsularis. 

Tctpmara Hibiscus cannabina. 


Tila mara ... 


... Corchorus capularis. 









APPENDIX D. 


Pom of a Contract entered into by a Jaie,groming Rfot at Ik time of taking advaneee in the 

l^‘Pergunnahi. 

■SiliWi I 

Si 5HJII «r« ♦ts- 

f^nf* ’r«t*rc?? fstv? c^fts 5«*i ^8\ 

«$«!»{ ^9* f^s >1*1 flJTtC^ cWt? ^tFI? 

sri ^t5ic« ftf^ i »rf(f 

f»l?j|il« »n» S»1 ?ffsi WZJ %W 'i^f JT*! JSTI 

«rtin5 I <«$ f«?W SI^W tf-Fl *tt5 C’ttsil fplf*?! fWATK I 

If® ®lft5F JI*I I 


Sreb Sree Ibbur. 

To the high in dignity 

The full of grace. 

Written by Sree , who 

enters into an agreement for the sale of jute. I do hereby take an advance of Rg. 2i, 
and agree to deliver at my own expense to your house at Barripore in the month of Pour 
next 1279 (B. S.) twelve mannds of welUdried jute at the rate of Rs. 2 per mauud. If 
I fail to deliver the jute according to agreement, then I shall pay the value of the said twelve 
maunds of jute with interest at the market price of the aforesaid time, Under this 
condition I execute this bond after taking the money in cash, hand to hand. 


Dated Kartika, 1279 B.S. 


Copy <f a Plaint fled in the Court of the Moonsif of Jamalpore, in the Mymeming Didricl, 
for breach of a contract for the delivery of Jute, 

CIT^ «ITBT«”3 I 

t I 

'SHEW ^55 Jpft? si 

I 

fff? «rf5T<il«iri n i 

BJ Oiiio ifltg i 

"C? >/« cn? C’Fl#!? gt EC»r? 

*ltil 

^f?iTfp «iiv *11 cir8?i? cvf«?i *itli*fa3 *nt¥E® »iE»f? «iifnf*t 

^t®T? fi. *ri 8> WM *r« ^T*il « «im«® ?j? ^i*rf wrajii i 
If® 7m i»b** jw Wf8<i i* • 


V 



Kv 


wtf>r »»1 ww^riff c? Jit ’»ri?«IVc<* ■?Tfi cn^ti 

« fl’!rT»T^t'5 »l^J I ^?lr« «Tf9^ ^>fT’W<33t 


I 


Copy of a Coniraei entered into at Jamalpore, in the Afymeneiny Distriei, for delivery of Jute, 

tS S 

^2, 

I P 

» M 

m 

f«f»r5« Jr3HjT3 «!tf5P*» C»t^| ?T? 7I>T 1^^ 

>Jisn5Sf fw«fs«8 ^itr? ^T*tsJT? c^t^t? ?rr? »TTti 

5 ? ii« c»r? s»l« iiir ^«i ♦fciJ? c>r? c^i^l ^iwt? 

«rTH« ^tr>r v«*cTric?r c^t^i fw?i c»rT»r i c^sit’F ^f? c^i^i ^f^sj j 

JI^WTC^ 5»T^T^ar f*lf«?’ I tf® ?l»I«^sj I 

I t 

'»?T*r<ti'e?i I Sl«itc*^5p ’ifjw I 

>rTe »rT’»*t? ( 

Tf:? ' ' 

JII? I 


Tramlation of the above documents. 


Shall Cause Court Class Case. — Case No. 404 of 187S. 

In the Court of Moonsiff, Chowkee Jamalpore. 

Pocha KholiphAj son of Fukker Mahomed Kholifha, inhabitant 

of Tickajali, pergunnah Patiladaba^ Station Jamalpore Moonsiffee ... Plaintiff, 

versus * 

Shiree Mahomed Sirdar, inhabitant of Amkbaoa, pergunnah Patiladaha, 

Station Jamalpore Moonsiffee ... ... ... ... Defendant. 


Suit laid at Re. 37-8. 

The defendant executed a eatiapatra (agreement) on the 16th Palgoon 1277 B. S. 
binding himself to deliver 9 mantids 5 seers of jute in Aswina of 1278 B. S., in consider- 
ation of the advance of Bs. 16 taken by him as the amount of value for the same at the rate 
of twenty-five seers per rupee. The defendant having failed to deliver that jute, this claim has 
been brought, in accordance with the terms of his for recovery of the sum of l^. 37-8, 

being the amount of value thereof due at the bazar rate of 26 seers per rupee prevailing in 
Aswina of the year 1278, together with costs and intercb*’. Dated lOth Vaishikha 1280 B. S. 



ly 


I» Fooha Kholipha, the plaintiff in this suit, do declare that what is stated in this plaint 
is true to the beet of 1 x 17 knowledge and beliefl This verification is signed at Jamalpoie on 
the 10th VaisAkha laSO B. S. 

POCHA K1IOUP.HA. 

To 

PocHA Kkouvha of high dignity. 


$ 


9 

35 * 

B t 

GO *2 


Ti Shwee hf ahohbd Siedae^ inhabitant of Amkbaoay do execute this tottopotfo in 
1277 B. S. I do hereby take from you the advance of Rs. 15 for supplying jute. I do 
agree and stipulate by this aatfapalra to liquidate that amount by means of delivering at 
once 9 maunds and 15 seers of jute, at the rate of 26 seers per rupee, and in default I wilf be 
responsible. Dated 16th Falgoon 1277 B.S. 

Witness, Sree Alek Mahomed, 

Srbb Nbdha Kholipha, Inhabitant of Ampore. 

Inhabitant of Amkhaoa. Sree Andndo OoomAr Bose, 

Inhabitant of Khalilpore. 

A 

Copy of a plaint fled in the Court of IheMoonsiff of Jamalpore, in the Mymensing District, 

for breach of a contract for the delivery of Jute. 

'®HTTT«'5 


ir'.o Jt8 I— 7TH 

1 

c»r<r -a: 

¥iErt*itnt^1 vb: 

I 

a: 510 ,^ ’iw ’Ty ytasl 1 

1 

vjo c^iir y? cy»i^T3 ^^*,5 

fsiys^ ytcyf cw«yT?r 

vsTBi CM9V19 c^aK\ »n^t<^tar3 %is« ’test? «iaf 

aitc»»3yT«T? y? ^*1 8s yu? y; yyiwTPi^ B)? ’IH 

yry faytfl TTCst siit^jyicn yf'S >3s i 

'Bt cy yifl ytn 

’«risn? ^1^ « mtpi yiifjiat 'ajuytyi yiiyn>i«i3 cyiyTcy 

yffl I 

f«S I 

Si c»r«i I 


Copy of a Contract entered into at Jamalpore, in the Mymeruing District, for, delivery of Jute. 

I - 

I _ » 

rift 

y?!?? Sl^« *19^1^ I »► 

yWffi 0 

Ik snytn c>iW3 «"cw cy*«fl c«®f 

csr«iT»«tni cy<T^T9®i9 »n^T’laifm ’tk ^T»»Tcyi fyjyyft ’yi^j*ifticn ^rify «ii®f«i3 

«tiT9®f9 yy'it’T y® ^yT9 c*i^i «ff 6»® f«*r c»r^ 

fwny y«« oo tsioj 

wil 1 ^ypttrrcir 

*11 fym ysc* yy^y cy •iiyiy yf«y -b^ yitt? *}cy 'ent-Ttw 



Ivi 


fw? »?T9 c»t^1 "eTTWrir ail anfpw -it *rc^3 laT^rr^I irfT«»C?T? f4dF^ 

^tnaiT? c^T^? r^a^Tf "vr® »ir?« «rTiff?r <«$ 3TT^{t?r *Jc%? f^ wtmff w 1 

^111«| C*^? «T^1 C»t^n»t3 »TTtt*t3 fwf’TSI tf« 

Tfsi Jifr/\fttf3^ >^^5^3 1 

I 

^ t - 

^ c>T«r » 

««(T*< I 

>iT5 1 • 

Sl?iT^1 car^ I 
W1C I 

Translation of the above documents. 

Smali. Cause Court Case No. 810 of 1872. 

In the Court of the Moonsiff, Chowkeo Jamalpore. 

PoRBASSOO Sheik, son of Nek Sheik, deceased, iahabitant of Kajiapara, 

pergunnah Patiladha, Station Jamalpore Moonsiffee ... ... Plaintiff, 

versus 

Namajoo Sihdar, son of Mbnda Sirdar, deceased, inhabitant of Kajiapara, 

pergunnah Patiladha, Station Jamalpore Moonsiffee ... ... D^endant. 

Claim, for recovery of Rs. 60 with costs and interest. 

In consideration of the sum of Hs. 20 received by the defendant as an advance under a 
sattapatra on the 12th Chaitra 1277 B. S., for the amount of value for 15 maunds of jnte, at the 
rate of 30 seers per rupee, he stipulated to deliver the same on the 30th Bhadra 1278 B. S. In 
consequence of his failure to deliver that jute, I am justly entitled to demand from the defend- 
ant, in pursuance of the terms of above sailapatra executed by him, the sum of Rs. 60, being 
the amount of value for 15 maunds of jute at the bazaar rate of. Ks. 4 per maund prevailing in 
Bhadra of the year 1278 B. S., together with costs and interest. Dated Aughran 1279. 

1, the plaintiff in this plaint, do declare that what is stated in it is true to the best of my 
information and belief. This is signed at Jamalpore on the 16bh Aughran 1279 B. S. 

PoHBASsoo Sheik. 


To. 

PoRBABSoo Sheik. 

I, Namajoo Sonar, son of Menda Sheik, deceased, inhabitant of Kajiapara, pergunnah 
Patilaoha, Station Dewaiigune, do execute this sattapatra in 1277 B.S. 1 do hereby take 
loan of Rs. 20 from you as advance on account of the supply of jute. I do stipulate to take 
back this sattapatra after realization of the full amount by means of delivering, on the 80th 
Bhadra 127^ B. S.', at once and in one and the same measure the total quantity of 15 maunds 
of jute, at the rate of 30 seers per rupee. If I deliver that jute gradually instead of at once 
and in one and the same measure, I will cause the same, whenever any quantity of it will be 
delivered by me, to be entered on the hack <»f this and credited on my account. I do 

agree by this sattapatra that if I fail to deliver that jute> according to its terms, 1 will pay the 
amount of advance, together with the damages for any loss that you would incur, at the rate 
at which the other mahajuna (the jute merchants) would sell their jute in that year. I do 
further agree by this sattapatra that if T produce any other receipt or proof except the 
entry on the back of this instrument, it will be null and void. Dated .12th Chaitra 1277 B.S. 
• Witness, Skbib Kanai Stuikh, 

The writer, SifiBB Nojoo Maddin SirdAb, * Inhabitant of Kajiapara. 

Inhabitant of Tickajali. S'lSIfeB MoNEB PkadhaN/ 

Inhabitant of Kajiapara. 

SbBB JHATA. SSAIKB, 

Inhabitant Tiekejdli. 
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APPENDIX F 


Statement showing 


'roll stations. 


Circular Canal 


Tolly’s Nullah ' 


Bhaj^irntty Iliver, Jungi- 
poro Toil Station. 


Bhsgirutty llivcr, Nuddea 
Toll SLiitiiJii. 


.Jcllinghco River 




the Quantity of Jute carried down in Country Boats which passed the 
under-noted Toll Stations during the joast five years. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Whence carried down. 

RBMi.BK8. 



Mds. 






18fiR-09 


19,83,050 







18^‘9-70 


17,60,502 







1870-71 


18,03,030 







1871*72 


20.00,775 







1872*73 


13,98,150 


^ Serajgunge, Mymenslng, Dacca, Furroedpore, Jossore, 


1868-G9 


15,700 


Nuddea, and 24*RergunnahB. 



1809.70 


63,579 







1870-71 


68,300 







1871*72 


2,10,575 





• 


1872-73 


1,70,132 







1808 09 


8,411 







1809-70 

1870*71 

1871*72 


2,427 

7,888 

29,170 


The bulk 
^ Bengal. 

of the trafnc 

is from Purneah, in North 


1872*73 


15,471 







1808*09 


19,050 







1809*70 


8,125 







1870*71 


' 30.675 


y Entirely from the district of Moorshedabad. 


1871-72 


34,775 







1872-73 


! 14,775 

J 






1868*00 


1,17,075 

1 






1809*70 


65,275 







1870-71 


82,700 

1 1 

I*- From Dinagepore and Knngporc, 



1871*72 


1,08,65') 







1872*73 


39,O00 

J 


1 

ROM 






^J^nrth, 

•FasL 

^North-THast, 

Total. 


1 808*00 



Mils. 

Mds. 

xMds. 

Mds. 

* Districts 


6.18,296 

1,04,854 

2,915 

4,10,527 

6,18,296 

of Bengal, 

180. '-70 


6,62,707 

1,21,958 

6,034 

6,31,715 

6,62,707 

1870-71 


5, 01,. 575 

1,40,366 

6,445 

3,54, 7 (’4 

6,01,675 


1871-72 


7.60,898 

2,36,367 

2,040 

6,22,491 

7,60,898 


1872*73 

••• 

6,08,070 

2,41,745 

3,275 

3,63,060 

6,08,070 



Matabliangali River 



APPEM)IX G. 


Statement showing the Quantity of Jute brought down by the Eastern Bengal Eailway Company^ 
the New River Steam Navigation Company, and the India General Steam Navigation 
Company into Calcutta, from t^e year 186C to 1873. 


Tbar. 

By or through whom. 

Quantity. 

Total. 

Remarks. 





Mds. 

Srs. 


Mds. 

Sra. 


1806 



Eastern Bengal Railway Company 



>t21,473 

0 


<121, 473 

0 


1887 


Ditto ditto 



9(>t,8:>8 

0 


1)C4,86S 

0 


1808 

■ at ■ • 

Ditto ditto 


i,55rsno9 

0 


1,658,609 

0 


1809 


Ditto ditto 


1,451VW8 

0 


i.ioc.'m 

0 


1870 


Ditto ditto 


1,982,473 

0 





)■ 


Now River Steam Navigation Company ... 


1286,808 

8 


2,512,929 

8 



... 

India (Jonoral ditto 


235,186 

0 



Assam Lino. 

ss 


Ditto ditto 


0.102 

0 

j 



('achar Lino. 

1871 



Eastern Be n gal Rail way Company 


1.717.402 

0 

> 




>1 


Now Uiver Steam Navigation Company ... 


326,110 

21 


2,4784920 

21 


» 


India General ditto 



2iU.i31 

0 




Assam Lino. 

„ 


Ditto ditto 


140, OGS 

0 




Cacliar Line. 

187U 


Eastern Bengal Railway Company 


2,905.31 r* 

0 

1 






Now River Steam Navigation Company ... 



278.322 

38 

1 

1- 

3,952,521 

58 




India General ditto 


331.271 

0 

1 



Assam Lino. 

(1 ■ 


Ditto ditto 

••• 

439.013 

0 

J 



("achar Line. 

1873 


New River Steam Navigation Company ... 


149,105 

0 

1 




»l 

... 

India General ditto 



138,201. 

0 


-411.448 

0 

Assatu Liim. 



Ditto ditto 



153, ong 

0 

i 



Cachar Line. 


Statement showing the Quantity of Jute, and Hemp, Jute, and Flax rccekcd at, and forwarded 
from, Calcutta and Howrah, Jmn July 1870 to 30/A 1873, by the East Indian 

Eaihoay Company. 



Up. 

Down. 



Total 

forwarded. 

Total 

rceeivod. 

Grand Total, 


"Mds. Srs. 

Mds. Srs. 

Mds. Srs. 

JuU. 




July 1870 to December 3lat, 1870 

283 20 

990 36 

1.274 16 

Ompt JuUt and Flax* 




Slst December, 187.1 ‘ 

518 16 

1,425 24 

1,044 0 

January to Juno, 1872 

255 6 

4.052 28 

4.307 81 

July to Doct3mber, 

1,378 14 

438 30 

1,817 4 

January to JuROi 1873 * 

105 12 

1 

6.151 38 

4 

0,257 10 


Previous to July 1870, tTietrefflo in hemp, juto.ano fliaxwas so small that no separate loaoniK was nmituoinii 
ud the se^te hoaiUug M Jute only appears in IWO, since which the general heading of hemp and flax has boon adopted. 



APPENDIX H 


Statement showing the Quantity of Jute exported from Calcutta^ from the year 1828-29 to 

1834-35 (rts obtained from the Board^s Office). 


% 



1828-1829. 

' 1820-1830. 

1830-1831. 

1831- 

1832. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


M. S. C. 

llN. A. P. 

M. S. C. 

Its. A. P. 

M. S. C, 

11.S, A. P. 

M. S. C. 

Its. A. P. 

Great Britain 

490 ao 0 

020 14 0 

2,293 0 0 

3,970 12 0 

0.552 8 0 

20,109 11 0 

29.005 20 0 

50,323 0 9 

United States 



127 20 0 

191 4 0 

917 4 0 

2,111 13 0 

27 15 0 

64 12 0 

Batavia 



1 20 0 

7 8 0 


• 



Bombay j 








1,095 35 0 

1.917 12 6 

America, North - 







1,797 10 2 

5,315 8 0 

Total 

490 30 0 

020 14 9 

2,422 0 0 

4,109 8 0 

10,409 12 0 

22.221 8 0 

32,520 12 2 

1 

03,011 1 3 



1H.32- 

1833. 

18.33-1834. 

1834-1836. 



Quiuility. j 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 1 

Quantity. 

I Value. 




M. S. C. 1 

Its. A. V. 

M. S. 0. j 

Rs. A. P. j 

M. S. C. 

Rs. A. P. 

* 

1 

Great Britain 

32.883 27 4 

03,620 0 4 

0,1314 1 15 

1,15,203 7 0| 

31,328 34 14 

53,915 5 0 



Bombay 

1.002 0 81 

2,14:1 13 3 

550 15 12 

1,128 12 0 






Ceylon 



180 0 0 

360 0 0 





America, North 






7 16 0 

11 1 6 



Nova Scotia 





14 24 0 

85 4 3 



• 

Total 

34,545 30 1 2 

j 05.770 8 7 

02,044 17 11 

1,16,753 3 9 

31,350 35 4 

63,961 10 9 




• 










Ixv 


Biatemmt showing the Total Exports of Jute from Calcutta, from tlte year 1835*36 (Jlhe 
earliest period on record at the Calcutta Custom House) to the year 1864 * 65 . 


Whithbb Exfobtbd, 

1836-3e. 

1830-87. 

■•t 

1887-38. 

1888-80. 



Cwt. 

Rs. 

Cwt. 

Be. 

Cwt. 

Es. 

Owt. 

Be. 


'"Uutted Kingdom 

10,570 

31,470 

M7,3«> 

3,87,081 

83,236 

1,70,619 

1,01,028 

1,89,283 


Amorica. North 

1,670 

4.732 


20,704 

2,608 

6,716 

3,041 

8,881 


Australia 




81 

206 

219 

468 

70 

8S7 


Cape 





685 

1,277 



Foreign Ports ^ 









Ceylon - 

16 

47 

70 

835 

12 

60 




France 




3,072 


809 

606 

2,009 

3,760 


Java 






23 

162 




^Penang and Singapore 

24 


2 

10 

22 

05 




rCoast of Coromandel 

232 

68S 

1,468 

6,628 

1,883 

6,003 

531 

1,005 

British Ini)ia.n 
Poets. 

Ditto of Halabar 




5,674 

14.006 

1,060 

3,899 




iPegu 





90 

342 

8 

33 


♦ 


Whithbb KxrouTBi). 

1839-40. 

1840-41. 

1841-42. 

1842-43. 



Cwt. 

Bs. 

Cwt. 

Bs. 

Cwt. 

Bs. 

Cwt. 

Bs. 


f United Kingdom 

78.834 

1.47,530 

60,770 

1,15,698 

1,05,400 

2.27.682 

2,02,624 

4,33.264 


America, North 



336 

1,003 

9.508 

20.861 

8.048 

20,502 


Australia 

341 

638 

9 

22 






Forbign Poets ^ 

Bourbon 

6 

10 


26 

536 

1,185 





Bremen 



13 






Franco ... 

832 

1,538 



81 

152 




Java 







82 

604 


^Penang and Singapore a ... 

16 

30 




i 

76 

279 

British Indian J 

pCoast of Coromandel 

1.419 

2,657 

2.398 

4,489 

1,580 

3,459 

3,003 

7.684 

Ports. "i 

L Ditto of Malabar 

268 

501 

26 

48 



672 

3,499 


• 

WniTHBR Exported. 

1843-44. 

avcrii 

1844-45. 

1846-46. 

1816-47. 




Cwt. 

Bs. 

Cwt. 

Rfl. 

Cwt. 

Bs. 

Cwt. 

Bs. 


rUnited Kingdom 

... 

8,11,820 

5,35,412 

2,66,437 

6.69.025 

1,99,403 

4,23,366 

1,69,431 

3,44,564 


America, North 


201 

513 

2.180 

4,823 

2,053 

6,399 

851 

1,740 


Arabian and Peralan Gulfs 


134 

312 




• t « eae 





C^lon 






275 

848 


187 


China 

... 



278 

616 






France 






9.708 

17,562 


42,826 

FoRsiov Ports < 

^Hamburg 







226 

619 


278 


Java 

... 

••«as« 





222 

1,211 




Mauritius 

... 

868 

684 



400 

1,060 





New South Wales 



. . j 



1 


1,056 

2,226 


Penang and Singapore 








23 

100 


^Portugal ... *.« 


m 

711 




.‘■f 



BBiTistt Indian < 

rOoMt of Omoaaadel .m 

0.0 

2,200 

6|896 

220 

561 

fi78 

2.044 

263 

1.267 

PORTB^ < 

llMtto of HaUlMr 



— 



B37 

1.968 



















Ixvi 


Whithbr Exported. 

f 

1847-48. 

1848-40. 

1840-50. 

1850-51. 

• 




Cwt. 

Bs. 

Owt. 

Rs. 

Cwt. 

Ss. 

Cwt. 

lU. 


'United Kingdom 


2,46,1^ 

5.04,886 

3.28.048 

6.71.888 

8,64,006 

8.23.835 

5.64,907 

19,10.686 


America, North 

... 

536 

1.004 

' 7,231 

14.766 

24.465 

61,901 

0,700 

22.826 


Antwerp ... 




00 

187 






France 


43,203 

88,113 

87 

77 

1.000 

3.770 

10,234 

34,414 

Fobxjgs Ports - 







Hamburg 




134 

273 



04 

^ 316 


New South Wales 








40 

135 


Penang and Singapore 




13 

27 

185 

877 




^Trieste 

... 







294 

000 

British Ikdian ' 
Poet. J 

^ Coast of Coromandel ... 

... 


1 

1,464 

1 

2.970 

G48 

1,323 

430 

1,350 


Whither Expoetro. 

1851-52. 

1852-63. 

1853-54. 

_♦ 

1854-55. 



Cwt. 

Kb. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 


'United Kingdom 

4.09.506 

16.80.741 

3.12,764 

10,13.795 

3,69.0Ji4 

11,78.132 

5,65,749 

18,45,884 


America. North 

18,086 

63.792 

18,100 

58.044 

96,720 

3.04.516 

93,700 

3,04,318 


Arabian and Persian Gulfs ... 


» 



1 

0 





Ceylon 








1.077 

3.417 

Forrioe Poets - 

Prance 

16,738 

56,230 

16.231 

51,780 

39.815 

1.28,565 

34,560 

1,22,801 


Mauritius 





669 

2,125 

4,018 

12,750 


Now South Wales 





48 

173 

31 

102 


Penang and Singapore 



20 

85 

72 

200 

20 

85 


^Botfccrdam 



267 

850 





British Ikdian 
Port ...J 

Const of Coromandel 

117 

540 

1,428 

4.706 

1.367 

4.006 

3.221 

9,724 











Whither Exported. 

1855-60. 

1856-67. 

1857-58. 

- 

1868-69. 



Cwt. 

Bs. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 


''United Kingdom 

7,65,680 

28.54,990 

4.02.543 

20.ll.il8 

6,70.217 

25,12,719 

1.20.962* 

45,16.880 


America, North 

53,698 

2,00,760 

1,12,170 

4.58,031 

68,791 

2.68,580 

82,789 

3,09,081 


Pltto, South 








1,607 

6 000 


Bremen 

808 

3.020 









Ceylon 

680 

3,510 

2,254 

9.293 

3.817 

14.250 

. 2.762 

10,311 


China 

1.546 

. 5,603 

1.224 

5.000 





Fobsiqk Ports ^ 

France 

455,530 

2,07.050 

64,610 

2,63,830 

45,020 

2.42,740 

1.08,605 

4^05,460 


Hamburg 

214 

800 




629 

2,350 




Java 



5 

20 




56 

210 


Malta ... 



97 

400 








Mauritius 

792 

3,450 








Penang and Singapore 

2,026 

7.678 

87 

150 

87 

250 

38 

140 


l.Suez 







803 

3,000 

British Indian 
Ports 

rCoasl of Coromandel ... 

[ Ditto of Malabar 

j 




381 

61 

1.557 

250 

276 

1,150 

268 

80 

1,000 

800 











29 

108 


* ^/ 0 . in Boftrd'a published Volumot whence the fifrares have been taken. GKie quantity iafat too nhall as ooiapared with the 
value. In the “Coiuniorciiil ADnuai**--'a private publioation« for some period"- from May to Aprii-^^the quantity given is Indian 

naundB lS.$9j8SS. 



Ixvii 


Foseioh Posts 


Weithbb Espoetbd. 


rUnitod Kingdom 

America, North 

Arabian and Persian Gulfs 

Bremen 

Ceylon 

China 

Prance 

Hamburg 

Maldives 

Malta 

Penang and Singapore 

^Saint Helena 

r Coast of Coromandel 

H*”®" Ditto of Malabar 


1859-00. 

i 

I860- 61. 

1861 

-02. 

Owfc. 

Bb. 

Cwt. 

Us. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

6.S2,30t 

26,05,437 

9,33.638 

34,63,644 

11,20,994 

48,97,012 

23,777 

88.711 

57.005 

2.13,760 

49.700 

2.0S.083 

670 

2,600 

1,887 

5,200 

2.737 

14.398 

4,004 

14,050 

5.600 

16.800 

f.32t 

28.405 



480 

1,800 




50,080 

1,80,900 

1.00,031 

8.75.116 

38.t351 

^ 1,80.092 

225 

480 

2,666 

10,000 


• 



a 

1 



134 

750 

65 

200 

1.733 

0,600 

01 

250 





12.662 

44.477 

525 

2.000 

1.764 

6,000 

5. tv* 

25,591 



2, 1 . 3:1 

8,000 

*72.520 

3,l6.:>:i.5 



6 1 

1 

24 

318 

1 1,387 


Wbitiier Exported. 


Fosbiob Ports 


f United Kingdom 

America, North 

Ditto, South 

Antwerp 

Arabian and Persian Gulfs 

Bremen 

i Ceylon 

Franco 

Genoa 

llamimrg 

New South Wales 

^Penang and Singapore 
I" Coast of CJoroinandel 


British Indian . 


Statement showing the Exports of Jute 


Cwt.# 

Us. 

Cwt. 

Us. 

Cwl. 

Us. 

12 , 19 . 00:1 

72,17,303 

23,92.780 

1.4t,S8,364 

20,24,497 

1,26.17.102 

21,163 

1.26,138 

^,3,266 

2,92 806 

42,601 

2, 66, 596 





4.S21 

22,500 



580 

2,259 



1 

7 





7,481 

50.382 

9,25r> 

42,061 




4.152 

21.757 

1,071 

6,429 

4. .553 

27.9(»7 

13,026 

86.687 

66,395 

2,34.584 

23,833 

1,42.490 






27 

161 

181 

802 






lOO 

fiu2 

37 

225 

134 

1.071 

07 

351 ' 

300 

2.244 



7,859 

60,209 

6,891 

47,76.5 

1H,PS7 

1,08.4(.»7 

87,650 

5 , 47.701 

1,. 39.21 2 

8,62.998 

6,69,2.31 

30,29.911 

13 

81 

6:i 

599 

rr.i 

7-Ui 




, Jute Cuttings and Jute Rejections from Calentia^ from the 


year 1865-66 to 1872 73 * 


FoEBiaB Posts < 


WnmiBR KxroBTBD. 


''United Kingdom 
America, Noirth 

Bremen 

Ceylon 

China 

France 

Now South WalOB 
LStrait Settlements 
rBonibay 


Jute Rejections. 


Bsmsa M^lrM ... 

Posts ] 


10 , 00,054 330,403 


02,840 2»40,e01 

87, OW 1,54,790 


1 StUV 

•lute. 

Cwt. 

Us. 

15.58,708 

00,73,98.3 

1,10,900 

8,99.925 

2,004 

7.600 

2,679 

10,000 

353 

2,937 

6,887 

21,980 

83,085 

3,21,670 

0.30 

2.000 

- 104 

404 


Jute Uejeetionn. 


53.r>78 ! 94.MK1 



Ixviii 


WniTHBB Expoetbd. 

.t 

1867-68. 

- * 

1868*69. V 

Jute. 

Jute Bejeotiona. 

Jute. 

Jute Bdlootions. 



Cwt. 

Bs. 

Cwt. 

Ea. 

Cwt. 

Bs. 

Cwt. 

Rt. 


nited Kingdom 

21.13269 

1,20,50,810 

37,521 

1„06,769 

27,66,288 

1,66,67,091 

2,22.207 

6,92,660 


America, North 

91.496 

B.00.570 

51,887 

66.649 

1,80,840 

11,69,967 

1,81,911 

4^24,861 


Bourbon 

1.330 

8,036 







Fobbion PoxtI. 

Ceylon 

1,330 

7,609 



5,282 

51,667 




China 

27 

161 








France 

14.022 

92,192 

286 

714 

6,304 

51,822 



# 

..Straits Settlements 

373 

860 

7 

66 

293 

1,880 




1 

[^Bombay 

1.82,193 

11.74.171 



2,14,989 

12,88.625 



TIRITIHTI INDIATT 

1 Madras 

7,040 

42911 



46.950: 

1,95,221 



Ports. 

1 




' 





1 

LPogu 

216 

1,141 

123 

82 

272 

2,678 








1860-70. 



1870-71. 


WlllTIIBS BxroBTKD. 













Jute. 

Juto Rejections. 

Juto. 

Jute Rejections. 




Cwt. 

Bs. 

Cwt. 

Rh. 

Cwt. 

R». 

Cwt. 

Bs. 


"United Kingdom 


28,31,667 

1^.97,530 

1.24.834 

4,37.638 

51.23,000 

2,22,68,472 

1,33,191 

6,44,715 


America, North 


1,36.328 

8,90,229 

2.01.900 

6,0.6,387 

1,90,086 

14v41,704 

2,87,303 

12,08,638 


Ceylon 

♦ 

3,683 

24,032 



1,921 

13.176 





China 


40 

333 



4,318 

88,001 




France 


48,734 

8,24,202 

491 

1,719 

4,039 

28,276 



Fobbion Pobtb -i 







Hamburg 


2,645 

17,813 








Italy 






358 

2.045 




Port Said 



' 



8 

72 




Straits Settlements 


11 

63 



165 

1,341 




i^Trioste 


67 

469 




64 

482 



r Bombay 


76.673 

4,66,338 




16,409 

1.00,309 



BRITIsn lEDIAV , 

Poets. 

Madras 


11,637 

76,170 



609 

4,160 




..Pegu 


1,075 

6.861 




1,725 

13,606 




WlIITIIKR KxPOETHI> 


Fobbion Poets < 


Poets. 


Jute. 


1871-72. 

^ 


Jute Cuttings. 


Juto R^ections. 



Cwt. 

Bs. 

Cwt. 

Ks. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

'"United Kingdom 

47.63.841 

342,61,261 

1,60,818 

7,34,224 

40,688 

^2,11,808 

America, North 9 

2,30,643 

W,7»,6«) 

7,47,939 

31,43,077 

1,23,149 

6,10,256 

Amsterdam 

2,87y 

18,750 


9 




Broinon.., 

,19,687 

1.39,956 





Ceylon • 

959 

7,292 


* 



CWn* 

6.906 

4e,27e 





Prance 

0.774 

52,383 

50 

200 

67 

876 

Italy 

37 

218 



. i 


Straits Settlements 

99 

710 



I 


Sues 

6 

60 





..Trieste 

21.215 

1,82,700 





'"Bombay 

85,918 

6,32,258 





Madraa 

0.168 

24,047 




• •SSM 

.Pegu ... ' 

948 

7,716 




; _ 'r 
















Ixix 


« 


WhITHKB BXPOBIBD. 



1872*73. 



Jute. 

Jute Cuttings. 

Jute UejectioiiB. 



Cwt. 

Us. 

Cwt. 

Us. 

Cwt. 

Us. 


r United Kingdom 









60/0, 4.011 

8,85,84,002 

2,21,070 

6,29,870 

1,64,339 

5,70,849 


America, North 









8,07,718 

21,21.684 

10,89,953 

29,71,400 

1,18,942 

4,28,105 



5,857 

19,085 






Australia 









282 

1.921 






Cap© 







Fobbiob Poets ^ 

Ceylon 

18 

824 







1.004 

11,803 

it 





China 









3,898 

20,577 




f 


Prance 









1,37,120 

8.29,904 

10,715 

29,405 

625 

1,800 



45 

824 



3 



Straits Settlements ... 









462 

3,650 






.Trieste 









0.139 

59,002 





f^Bomliay 

1,58,078 

8,58,107 





British Indian J 

Ports. j Madras 

21,898 

1,16,085 1 





LPegu 

13.767 

95,989 







APPENDIX I 


Statement furnished by the Conirnmioner of Custo?m and Opium^ Bombay , shotcing the qaantity 
of Jnte exported from Bombay to the United Kingdom during the last ten years, no 
separate register of exports to individual Ports being kept by the Customs Department. 


Years. 

1863 - 64 

1864 - 65 

1865 - 66 

1866 - 67 

1867 - 68 

1868 - 69 

1869 - 70 

1870 - 71 

1871 - 72 

1872 - 73 


Quantity of Jute exported. 
Cwt. 


2,014 
• » * « 
10,491 
• 7,719 
32 
929 
17,746 


Statement shotviny the Quantity of Jute {Eaic) exported from the Madran Prcmlency to the 

several Ports duriny the last seven years. 


Years. 

tJniteti King- 
dom. 

France. 

America. 

Ceylon. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Total, 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt, 

1806-67 

211 

4,487 


21 

305 


6,027 

1807-68 








1868-69 

8 



2 


... 

10 

1869-70 

3,453 


40 






.3,493 

1870-71 

7.8(‘>9 

1,501 


* 294 


127 

9,851 

1871-72 

4,763 



8 



4,771 

1872-73 

410 






410 




• Skteme^t showing the highest and lowest prim of different kinds of Jute tn Calcutta for the years 1865-66 to 1871 -/ 2 . 
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APPENDIX K 


Statement ehomng the Principal Jute Marts and Centres in the Bengal Presidency. 


Division. 


Districts. 


PtJKDWAlf 


P&XBIBSIVCT 


Bajbhabtb 




Burdwan 


Bancoorah 


I 


Midnaporc 


Hooghly 


Howrah 


24>PeTgunnabB 


Nnddea 


Bassirhaut 
sub'divisiuu. 
Barasct 
Bub'divi 


Principal Jute Marts 
and Centres. 


Dnm 

snb-i 

sion, 


M 

f\ 

*Dum i I 

-divi- < 

on. ( 


Jessore ... 


Moorshedabad 


Dinagepore 


Burdwan 

Culna 

Cutwa 

Barkura ... 

Kajgram 

Bishonpur 

Uamsagor 

Dassagram 
Hameeruddeon’s hkt 

Gangs 

Kolabaria 
Bhooyapore 
Mangolauiaro ... 

Boodyo 

Doqa 

Kuknrabatty 

Gaonkhally 

Babbortalis 

Ballyghj'o 

Dban^di 

Body Babu’s ... 

Mooiasti 

Bhorda 

Baharema 

Bamdeb 

SliatnguiJge 

Cliatra 

SeoraphuU 
Ohootergungo ... 
Bbudreasuar 
Tribani 
Mogra 
Habugniige 
Bolagore., 

Sijo 
Bhastara 
Dboucykhali 

Howrah 

Bhadooriah 

Nyhatty ... 
Gouriporo 
Baraact 

Nya Bazar 
Pati Pooker 
Bolgatehia 
Gouripore ... 

Kooshteah 

Kumercally 

Soelcupale 

Binodpur 

Satrajitpuv 

Bbaban Hati ... 
Hajgungo 
Nowhatta 
Abaipur ... 

Magurah 

Bchakpada 
Kadbanagore ... 
Mcnirampor 

Khagra ... 
Beldanga 
Baloochnr 
Jceagunge 
Bhogowangola ... 
Alatoolea or now 
.gola* 

Roghunathg^ge 
Dhnlian 

Laharee 

Joygnnge 

Panbora ... 

Khansamagunge 

Bhooahee 

Kahoroot 

Roygnngd 

Nya Bonder 

Nowabaaar 

Dinagepore 

Baloorghat 


llEMABKB. 


! 


These are minor marte. 


Bbogowan- 



Ixxiv 









Ixxvi 




Ixxvii 


Division. 


Districts. 


Principal Jnto Marts 
and Coiilres. 


Kemauks. 


r j VoorQii.'^iCont iuvffi .) 


Cl'tta(;k. — {Cont(f.)-( 


I ! 

Biiliisore 


Ass\m am> a d.i a • I (ioalpiirtt 

ci;m IIij.is. 


f ('hbangar 
J I Toolsiporo 
1 I Sarkiiutur 
( ! Navangada 

f \ Singla hilt 
1 ! Sail n jo hat 
I Turigiiria hat 
I I Meyuh htU 

Munsurgungc hat 


f \ Patamari 

I D<‘inac\nri 

j (h)luclvguugc 
1 Agtinuoiy 
j Dislikliowa 
; Sonal»an<Uia 
; Kahlhoha ... 
i Klicrharco 

1 Siinlahaivo ... ... 

I JvDondi-huvco 

; I’rotahgniigo 
1 (Jouriporc 

' Gos^aiiignnge 

I Molakhowa 
j Ma«hiichur 
! .Jcmadarljat 
Manikarchur 
Singcomareo 
I Dcrara 

j Mohcndroguugo 

! Kakroopara 
j Hinnuchria 

! Sootakhowa river ghfit ... 
Pagla river ghat .. 
.liiigirniu river glu\t 
; Soot a river ghat ... 
i lievhainpootra river ghat 
• Lnckiiuporo Bunder 
j Jeinatlar hat 
1 I Dehee .l"ypoor ... 

[ ‘ Dehoo Mttclioony 


y _'P1„. districts in which there are no marts bme been omitted from tins statement. 



APPEN 


SMement showi^ the Quantity of Manufactured Jute escorted from 



180,3-114. 

1804-85. 

1866-66. 

vmi. 

1867- 


Gunnies and gun- 

Jute, twine, 

GunnioH and gunny 

Jute, twine, 

Gunnies and gunny 

Jute, twine, 

Gunnies and gun- 

Jute, twine, 

Snimies and gun- 

mii ixposm. 

ny cloth. 

and rope. 

cloth. 

and rope. 

cloth. 

and rope. 

ny cloth. 

and ropot 

ny cloth. 


£ 

i 

> 

i 

s 

07 

8 

§ 

IS 

> 

i 

0 

6 

0 

1 
k 

1 

i 

k 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

k 

"1 

i 



U 


Rs. 


Rs. 


SkI. 


.Rs, 


Ko. 


Rs. 


R». 


Rs, 

Eingdom ... 

MM 

20,37(1 

... 

... 

74,284 

m,626 


1^4 

169,501 
Bales 2(i8 

j ,2.41.779 

III 

... 

78,315 

2.27,170 


... 

33,168 

2.67,368 






2,000 

5m 



1>45,250 

34,523 

Ml 

... 

12,002 

3,760 

... 

... 



609 

1 

Amorictt 

tincitieo 



.44 







21 

9 

... 

m 




5J1,21S 

4,8WI1 

87,002 

... 

... 

2,6fl7;2.50 

6 O 5 . 11 I 8 

^81,892: 

71.701 

... 


8,62».«53 

Ut9,212 

19,03,341 

2,03,417 

... 

;;; 

7,103,409 

250,000 

17,56,872 

30,000 

... 


6,387,047 

281,000 

20,87,186 

61,215 

America 

ndi()s 

"iim 

0,090 

... 

... 

67,600 

30,000 

0,187 

22,3(10 

»«• 

Ml 

"Sooo 

""ftflOO 

... 

I.l 

liooo 

6,170 

Ml 

... 


m 

fitinoplo 

atal 

! Good-Hope ... 


21,995 

... 

... 

"&10 

"14575 

... 

.*1 ' 

0,000 

100,950 

900 

18,741 

... 

... 

IHoilOO 

*ii’640 

... 

Ml 

129,000 

7,500 

26,286 

2,100 

iT 

“ioiooo 

"2,700 

I.l 


"iMOO 

""i'sooj 

... 

IM 

14,250 

;),o;i8 


... 

8,000 

2,160 

... 

... 



dria 

lliitofl 

5,508 

"’4 

”28 

"iiiooo 

’ M68 

“‘6 

“*42 

"misoo 

'liil35 

'“3 

'”21 

28,600 

"79195 

"21 

147 

ITiioo 

10797 

fiGulf 

•mo 

00 

... 

... 




... 

... 

2,000 

610 

... 

... 

"’’siw 

"i"’(i(io 

I.l 


IIIMI 

...... 

1 (jrUU 

m 

"iim 

120 

3511,193 

6,018 

Ml 

... 





* 4 

’“23 

’^’475 

1,76. 

“~108 

29.6 

... 

... 

2,000 

61 

425 

9 

... 

... 

48 

7,680 

10 

1,389 

)\\ 

3uth Wales ... 

00,592 

171 

ll)5 

m,w 

"iiiBo 


465,102 

1,07,589 

... 

... 

891,075 

2,20,148 

... 

... 

257.000 

68.H38 

lia, oilier ports... 

195, i32 

2ii,722 

.M 


;ils7iii2 

"'ivirio 

... 

dh. 

"'6i7M> 

2,230 

... 


mm 

30,;i35 

... 


w!233 

28J81 

Beltlemenis ... 

l,l‘i(!,475 

2,09, 980 

1651 

1,189 

680,77.) 
Bales 60 

1 1,31,309 

48 

339 

809,800 

1,79,006 

44 

308 

873,218 

1,90,360 

208 J 

1,402 

833,288 

2.14,421 

... 

180,000 

33,950 

... 

... 

58,(11)0 
Bales 12(1 

j 12,125 


... 

443,901 

89,205 

,0 


780 

156 

... 

... 

221,450 

01,294 

oand Laceadivo 

200 

39 

... 

... 

210 

34 

... 

... 

550 

83 

til 

... 

Ill 




MI3H 

ids. 

009, 300 

72.718 

Ml 

... 

477,850 
Buies 40 

1 1,08,480 

3 

21 

409,852 

1,29,202 

43 

842 

568,550 

1,07,115 

... 


230,385 

65,172 

foreign countries 
diuu 

477!o75 

1,48,005 

... 


642!.660 

li77!fl78 

”’35 

, 

24i 

10,6,000 

58,000 

IM 

... 





... 



or 

t 

rioro 

lorry 

10,0(13,191 

600 

26,10,011 

180 

282 

III 

1.972 

IhmSSi 

14,200 

1,01)0 

23,89,332 

4,860 

450 

riiHi 

806 

3,932 

20,414.200 
Bales 2.6 
4,000 
10,7.60 
5,00(t 

1 33,82,707 
800 
3,137 
1,500 

(122 

6,374 

13,388,505 

10 , toil 
ll,35ii 

22,28,974 

2.081 

2,213 

682! 

4,111 

15,119,220 

21,250 

11,230 

1,500 

25,36,031 

5,(m 

3,150 

5UI 

iKirts in Bombay 

|MI»» 



Ml 




MM.I 


... 




... 

... 








Idoriey, 

jherry 

.s 

18,590 

il5l),l!IIO 

3,502 

1,41.466 

'ilo 

1,320 

I,li7;978 

2,81,353 

155 

im 

4.006 

1,652,409 

1,200 

3,31,iS4 

‘k 

8,247 

"868,260 

2,"7"8,"3i2 

i23t 

‘m 

684,001 

I,"7(i3l3 


lOU 

325 

... 

... 



...(•I 

... 


100 

325 

... 

... 

100 

6,lU0 

326 

765 

... 



1,000 

200 

ory 

latum 

i 

ida 

30,000 

4.450 

20,K00 

11,501) 

1,072 

6,193 

... 


i3«!89S 

7,700 

80.0(10 

33,794 

455 

14,380 

... 

... 

’4M50 

(i3.000 

26,850 

”l2‘415 

22,172 

7,543 

... 


47,050 

113, mo 
3,000 
9,300 

11,101) 

26.937 

1,401) 


m 

"iiiioKi 

10,4,5(1 

209,3511 

2,760 

51,128 

6» ::: 

""mod 

"l,"00(l 

... 

... 

0.750 

91,400 

1,2 13 
18,292 

1 


6,000 

1,300 

... 

... 

1,880 

... 

... 

"26^302 

""M12 

Ipatam 

ilorc 

300 

3C 

1 ... 

... 

23.750 

7,00() 

3, .5 18 
1,970 

ij ... 

... 

IVlOO 

’”’ 2,000 


... 

4,000 

1,220 

... 

... 



uTotta 

"'iooo 

“i;i7£ 


... 

6, 0(H) 

1 75H 

i| 

... 











‘■’l”60( 

"'"" 40 D 

knl 
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Statpmefit showing the Serew^houses and Jate^niilh in Calailta^ the Snbnrhs^ and other placesM^ 


Locality, 


Dates when tliey wore 
set up. 


Hkmaukb. 


Calcutta . 


Sunuuna of Cal 
udtta 


•21-CERauNiiAns . 


ilowKAn 




93, Chitpore road 

. . . 



1st 

August 

1872. 

8, Lul Bazar -street... 




loth 

ditto 

1872. 

11), Old China iiazar lane 




loth 

ditto 

1872. 

28, Amratolla lane 




15ih 

ditto 

1872. 

56 & 57, Strand road 




I7th 

ditto 

1872. 

82, Nimtola Ghat street 




17th 

ditto 

1872. 

13, Snkca’s lane 

>.• 

• •• 


17 th 

ditto 

1872. 

4^3, Strand road 

... 



17th 

ditto 

1872. 

* 27, Ditto 

21, Sukea’s lane 




17th 

ditto 

1872, 




20th 

ditto 

1872. 

18, Amratolla lane ... 




21st 

ditto 

1872. 

113, Bow Bazar street 

... 



22nd 

ditto 

1872. 

H2, Nimtubi Obat street 




301 b 

ditto 

1872, 

6, Sukca’s lane 




2nd September 1872. 

109, Canning street ... 

... 



2nd 

ditto 

1872. 

33, Strand road ... 




2nd 

ditto 

1872. 

145, Chitpore road 




2nd 

ditto 

1872. 

20, SukeaV lane 

... 



2nd 

ditto 

1872. 

78, KaIntoUu street ... 




3rd 

ditto 

1872. 

178, Cbitpore road 

... 



7th 

ditto 

1872. 

13, Pollock atreot ... 




7th 

ditto 

1872. 

12, BonfHdd’s lane ... 




7th 

ditto 

1872. 

7, Grant’s lane 




9th 

ditto 

1872. 

300, Bow Bazar street 

... 



9th 

dit to 

1872. 

83, Clive street 

... 



9th 

ditto 

1872. 

11, Jackson’s Ghat street 




10th 

ditto 

1872. 

113, Bow Bazar street 

... 



nth 

ditto 

1872. 

14, Old China Bazar street 



14th 

ditto 

1872. 

11 Sukea’s lane 




nth 

ditto 

1872. 

98, Clive street 




nth 

ditto 

1872. 

()8, Nimtola Gliut street 




nth 

ditto 

1872. 

4, Snkea’s lane 




nth 

ditto 

1872. 

28, Clive street 




20ili 

ditto 

1872. 

2, Cliva row... ... 




4th 

October 

1872. 

12, Polloiik street ... 




4th 

ditto 

1872. 

62, Chniiam goli 




4th 

ditto 

1872. 

110, Carmiuff street ... 




4-1 h 

ilitto 

1872. 

4, Old China Bazar street... 



2nd November 1872. 

20, Trcti Bazar street 

••• 



27tK 

ditto 

1872. 

llj, Bonficld’s lane ... 

... 



2nd 

April 

1873. 

18, Sukca’s laiio 

... 



2nd 

ditto 

1873. 


Cossiporo ... ... , 

Ditto, Gnn-fomidry 
^ Cali I’rosono Sing’s road, Cbitpore. 
Nowahputty, ditto 

Galifi’H Street, ditto 

Hulliajjfbfttta rond 

Cali I’rosono Siug*8 road, Chitpore. 
Ditto, ditto 

ditto 

Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, ditto 

Sn^ar-work lane, Cossiporo 
rCain Gopal Ghose’s luue, Cossipore 

Cossiporo road 

Ibtto 

Chitpore Ghat laue 
Kowabputty street, Chitpore 

Hun anagore, north of Calcutta 

J'rankissen 

(iorifa, near Xyhatfy 

115, llurvogungc road 

76, Howrah road 

Do. do 

182, HurrOgunge road 
40, Howrah road ... 


33, 

Do. 

do. 

75, 

Do. 

do. 

10.3, 

Do. 

do. 

126, 

Do. 

do. 

129, 

Do. 

do. 

139, 

, Do. 

do. 

140, 

Do. 

do. 

in. 

Do. 

do. 


Luscnrpar.i lane .. 

10, Joya Boehee’s la no 
n, I>o. do, 

13, Do, do, 

6, Khettor Mohuii Mittcr 
97, (iolabnd road ... 

5, Uoftoiiiari lane ... 

225, Grand Trunk rood 
227, Do. do. 

4, Cullen Place do. 


Cnknown. 
December 1^115. 
August. lH7,’h 
Auril 1H7:L 
November 1871. 
December lH*dO. 
Ditto lSio9 
Ditto IHOd. 
Ditto 1«72. 
Ditto 1871. 
November 1872. 


January 1871. 

Diiti) 18(>0. 
July 1872, and 
Janiiiir}" 1873. 
Not known. 

1856. 

» 1864. 


Under construction. 
Ditti>. 

Ditto. 


Juto tnills. 
Ditto. 


6 Hydraulic presses, 
2 Screw-housos. 


8 Hydraulic presses. 

2 Screw-houses. 

J ute mills. 


Ixxxi 


Statement showing the Screw-homes and JtUe-mills in Calcutta, the Suburbs, and other 

places. — (Continued.) 


Hooohlt 

Dacca 

PUBHA 


Locality. 



Serarapore 
Risbra 
Dacca ... 

Do. .. 

Do. ... 
NaraiDgunge 
Dacca ... 

Do. 

Serajgunge 





Dates when they were Hbmaeks. 

set up. 


Ist January 1869. Jute Mills. 

1866. Ditto. 

1 in 1870. 

1 in 1871. 

2 in 1873. 

1 in 1867 and 3 others. 

6 from 1868. 

1873 Hydraulic press. 
Unknown Jute mills. 


There are six Juto Mills:— 

1. Rarnogoro Jute Mills. 

2. Serajgungo Jute ditto 

3. Ishera Jute Mills. 

4 . Seram pore Mills. 

6. (iouripore Jute Mills 
6. Fort Gloster ditto 
Three now mills are being erected. 



APPENDIX N. 


Jute-Culture in the United States. 


Experiments in onltivatin^ jute in the Southern States thus far indicate that both the 
climate and the soil are 'well adapted to its growth, and there is a fair promise that its 
production will become an extensiTe and profitable industry in that section. Its fibro supplies 
material in manufactures, for v/hich there is a rapidly increasing demand, and which, except 
to a very limited extent, docs not take the place of cotton ; while, therefore, it will not 
supplant the latter, nor compete with it in the market, it may enlarge the area of profitable 
rural industry in the South. It is claimed that were the South to divide the labor it now 
bestows exclusively upon cotton between that and jute, the result would be an increase in 
the value of tho cotton crop ; it having been proved that .beyond certain limits an increase 
in tho product occasions a diminution in the total value ; that it supplies tho raw material for 
coarse fabrics, which are now largely imported by the cotton growing States, but which might 
be manufactured by their unskilled female laborers at a saving of millions ; that it can be 
raised and prepared for market at a greater profit per acre than cotton. 

The following communication has been received from Mr. E. H. Derby of Boston, who 
is an enthusiastic believer in benefits to result to the South, and so to the whole country, from 
jute culture : 

As the jute plant has been acclimated in tho Southern States and I have exerted myself 
to aid in it8,introduction,many questions have been addressed to me from the South as to the 
culture and harvesting of tho plant. I have consequently written to a friend in India, and 
subjoin extracts from his reply, which will be useful to the planter if published in your valu- 
able report. I am convinced by this reply and by other letters from the South that the 
rich lands of Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and Mississippi, will, with fair cultivation, yield 
3,500 tbs, or ten bales, of fibre to the acre, in place of one-tenth of that amount of cotton. 
I am convinced also that it can be produced at less than one-tenth the cost of cotton, that 
the caterpillar will not touch it, and that if pla.nted around the cotton fields it may possibly 
protect them from that voracious insect. I am also led by my letters.to hope that it will 
attain to its full growth in throe to four months, and that tho same field may yield two crops 
in one season. I have just returned from Scotland, where I visited the jute factories in the 
flourishing city of Dundee, whore tho import and manufacture of jute is making wonderful 
progress. 

The subjoined table gives in tons the import and manufacture of jute in that city 
since 1837 : 

Tons. 


In 1838 
1847 




1854 

1872 


1,136 

6,966 

16,690 

96,000 


• Since 1854 tho increase has been about 500 per cent., and in this interval of time tho 
cotton manufacture has not grown at ono-fifth of that rate. Some of tho jute yarn which W 
saw at tho factories is spun very fine and sold for 8 or 10 cents a pound. It is used for bags 
and carpets, and some of the latter, handsomely coloured, have sold for 16 cents per square 
yard. It is also interwoven with silk, linen, and woollen threads into cheap cloths. 

By the subjoined extracts you will notice that the jute seed from one acre will suffice to 
plant fifty acres, and that the plant is usually gathered some weeks before the seed ripens. 

I suggested this idea last summer to Mr. Chapman of Point Coopee, but presume that most 
of our planters have this year allowed their seed to ripen, in which case they may have 
plenty of seed but. inferior fibre, and possibly require the ramie machine to separate the fibre 
from the stalk, and possibly thus make it available for coarse, if not for fine, fabrics. The 
progress of events convinces me that the jute is just what the South requires to diversify its 
industry and to fill up the gap when cotton is a failure. With the growing demand for it, 
jute momises to pay much better than cotton. 

1 noticed in the jute mill at Dundee that after the jute was sorted a woman placed a 
layer of it on the floor, then sprinkled it freely, first with water and afterwards with oil ; 
she then placed another layer over that and sprinkled it in the same manner, and so piled 
up layer upon layer. This sprinkling was before the fibre was spun. 

An extract from the reply above mentioned is given, as follows : 

The quantity of jute and seed produced to an acre depends neatly on the richness of 
the land it is planted on. Serajgunge, Naraingunge, Dacca, and other north-eastern districts, 
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where about four- fifths of the total crops are raised, produced from 2,000 to 3,000 pounds of 
jute on an average ; in some coses, however, as much as 4,000 pounds are produced. The 
yield of seed is about 1,000 to 1,200 pounds per acre. In the country fifty miles around 
Calcutta, the production of which is called dessee or country jute, the yield is smallHr, being 
only about 600 to 1,000 pounds of fibre, and more seed, say 1,000 to 1,600 pounds per acre ; 
but on rich, damp lands tho product is almost as much as in the north-eastern provinces. 

The dosseo description was used only for local consumption until about five years ago, 
when shipments of it to England began, and both tho* sliipments and proHuctiou of it are 
increasing every year. Jute is sown broadcast, and about 22 to 28 Ihs of seed are 
required to an acre. In the nortli-eastern provinces it is planted in February and March, 
and is cut about the end of June and beginning of July; tho dessee is sown in July and 
cut in August and -September. On rich land it grows and ripens quicker. In tho uorth- 
eastern districts, when grown on rich soil, the diameter of tho stalk at tho bottom is from 
three-quarters of an inch to one and a qiiartej inches, and the length from seven to ten feet, 
and sometimes, but rarely, longer and thicker. The country jute is four to seven 
feet long and onc-half to throe quarters of inch iu diameter. '^^Ihe plants are cut about throe 
inches above the ground, excepting do wrah, -which is uprooted. The butts are cut at the 
time of bailing the jute for export in Calcutta. When the stalks are cut they ard covered 
with a green bark, which, after going through certuiu processes, becomes fibre. The planters 
cannot tell at the time of cutting the stalks, whether any, or how far from the bottom, any will 
be hard. I'ho stalks aro cut about a montli before the seed ripens, and the poorer plants are 
generally let go to seed. Jute made out of the plarits-produciiig seed is l\ard and barky, 
Tho unripe seed cut with the stalks is of no use. It grows best on rich, moist ground, but 
not on low ground. Castor oil cake is tbe best for it, and next to tliat cow manure ; but tho 
country planters, as the ground is naturally rich, use no manure whatever. An acre of cotton 
costs much more than an acre of jute. Jute and cotton do not interfere with each other in 
the least ; cotton grows in the North-Western Provinces, Oeiitrul and Southern India, while 
jute is raised in JBengal. Tlio little cotton that Pongal produces, and the littlo jute tho 
cotton districts produce, are of poor quality, and only raised for local consumption. For tho 
last few years jute has been encroaching on the linseed crop, as the same ground is 
suitable for both 

The statements above answer in part the inquiries in tho subjoined communication 
addressed to this Department by William M. llazzard of Georgetown, South Carolina : 

Tho cultivation of rice is attended with bo many difiiculties and risks, and such an 
outlay of money, witli little or no remuneration, that wo shall bo obliged to abandon our 
lands or introduce some plant loss liable to tho disasters to which a rice-crop is exposed. 
From experiments I have seen made I am satisfied that our lands are well adapted to the 
growing of juto. This plant, whenever tried in tho riee-fields, has grown most luxuriantly. 
1 have thus far failed iu my efforts to obtain seed enough to plant three or four acres the 
coming year. I should bo glad to obtain all the information tlio Department of Agriculture 
can furnish in reference to tho time of planting, mode of cultivation, time for cutting, and 
mode of curing and preparing for market. 

A correspondent at Charleston, South Carolina, reports that bo planted jute seed, June 
1 0, on very poor land, and, October 1 , the plants had grown to a height of six feet. 
That it can bo raised at tho Soutli with success and large profit, ho has strong iaith. 

Tho following extracts from correspondents give tho results of their own experiments in 

growing it ; , . . 

Orange County, Florida. — I ploughed up and thoroughly prcparcul a half acre of rifedium 
grade pine-land, and sowed the jute in drills. May 23. It came up well, but owing 
to the excessively hot, dry weather, it all dried up. On tho same day sowed a small plant in 
a bay-head. It came up and grow finely. I am now gathering tho seed. Some of it is 
12 feet high, and all as high as I can reach. Sowing that on damp, rich soil it will hero 
succeed finely. This bay-head is muck several feet deep, which 1 cleared off and limed 
two years ago. Upon it bananas grow from 12 to 15 feet high. 

Muscogee County, Georgia:— I considered tho experiment in jnte-raising a success. 
The cultivation is simple and tho cost of production small. I had seeds sown broadcast on 
broad beds ; some on sandy river laud, and tho rest on stiff clay land. Tho latter did very 
much hotter than the former. The cultivation was the same, but many of the plants on the 
sandy soil died out after having attained their full growth, whilo those on the clay lands 
remained gi^een and vigorous, and matured their seed. The plant requires moisture, llie 
seed was sown in May, and the plants could havo been cut in September. A frost on tjie 
16th of October, which injured the cotton, did not leave its mark on the jute. It attained 
the height of 15 feet, and in appearance somewhat resembles a plantation of young peach 
trees before being removed from the nursery. I had the plants out in October and steeped 
ten days in stagnant water, after which the fibre was easily stripped off. 

New Orleans, Louisian^.— Jute seed received from the Department of Agriculture was 
planted on the llth of April. The soil was well ploughed and harrowed, and ^ good condi- 
tion PatiJli No. 1, rich soil, 3 feet above ordinary gulf-fade, planted m drills 34 feet apart ; 
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patch No. 2, very rich soil, one foot above tide, planted in chops 4 feet by ; patch No. 3, 
same as No. 2, planted broadcast; soil very dry at planting. Seed covered one-half 
inch deep did not germinate until rain on the 22nd of April. May 12. — Passed the 
cultivator through patches 1 and 2. May 27. — Chopped with hoe the large weeds from 
the same ; jute 2 feet hi^jh ; no further cultivation. Patch 3 received no attention after 
planting. Almost continuous drought this summer ; jute suffered, - but not so much as 
corn and other crops. July 10. — Cut a portion of patches 1 and 2 nine and ten feet high; put 
the same in bayou- water for seven days, and got beautiful fibre the entire length of the 
plant. July lO. — Planted again the land which was cut on the 10th. At this date, October 
10, this second crop is 8 feet high, looking well, although it has suffered much from excessive 
drought. Wishing to save as much seed as possible for a more extended planting the next 
season, I could afford but a fractional part of an acre on which to m^rive at some idea of 
what amount of fibre we may expect per acre. On the 28th of August I out a portion of 
patches 1 and 2, plants measuring from 11 to 13 feet; seed-burs about half grown. 
(This was in accordance with direction in agricultural report of 1871, page 172). The 
quantity of fibre saved satisfied mo that the yield of these patches would bo quite equal 
to 4,000 pounds per acre. 

Patch 8, broadcast, is exceedingly dense and heavy ; portions being matted with native 
weeds, it is impossible to make a reasonably abcurate estimate of yield per acre. 

Wishing to test the aquatic (pialities of jut©, I seleotod patch 2 as liable to overllow 
by heavy rain. The season being almost entirely without rain, 1 transplanted some of my 
July planting, when 2^ feet high, into water several inches deep. The plants have continued 
to grow finely, and are now looking well ; this in a continuous flood of water for several 
weeks. 

The above correspondent (F. W. J ohnstone) states : — “ The seed we are now gathering 
appears larger than that planted — evidently improved. It takes just (500 of the Calcutta 
seeds to equal in weight 500 of the Ijonisiana.” Put it is quite probable that when tlio 
newly gathered seed is thoroughly dry it will lose this excess in size and weight. Un«ior 
date of October 22 ho forwarded to the department three samples of jute-fibre, with 
a report, of which the following is an abstract : sample No. 1 was out four and half months 
from sowing, when the most forward seeds were half ripe ; No. 2 three months from sowing, 
when the first blooms appeared. This he thinks the best time, as at that stage female labour 
can do the cutting, and there being then only one quality of fibre, the expense of slow and 
tedious assorting and of cutting butts is avoided. No. 3 was from the second crop, planted 
July 15, and cut two montlis latter. He further reports : 

Some of the J uly planting, second crop, is now fully matured for fibre ; some planted 
the first week in August will make a full crop, unless the frost is unusually early. Inquiries 
from South Carolina to California are being made of me for seed for next season. I have 
none to spare. Mr. Chapman, of lied River Landing, is asking $ 5 per pound. He has two 
varieties, the pod-boaring and the bur-bearing seed. The pod-bearing variety he thinks 
much superior to tho other. This he got, I think, three years ago, from tho Dopartmont of 
Agriculture. The seed the department sent out last spring was exclusively tho bur-bearing, 
which is brown in color, while the pod-hoaring is green. I have some plants which have been 
flooded constantly for two months now seeding in six inches of water. 

Charleston, South Carolina. — I have done what I could to encourage experiments with 
jute, and have distributed hundreds of packages of seed raised by myself. Experiments have 
been in the highest degree encouraging. The plant seems to flourish quite as well as in 
India;* 

Mr. H. n. Stevens, of Webster, Worcester County, Massachusetts, a manufacturer 
of jute imported from India, to whom this dopartmont sent a sample of that grown in 
Louisiana for examination, reports that in length, strength, and color, it is fully eqtuil to India 
jute. He adds : 

The department should do all in its power, and, if necessary, ask of Congress more power 
and more money, to extend the culture of this fibre in the country. Twenty-seven years 
ago in Dundee, Scotland, the question was whether there was any value in jute. To-day, 
of on export from Calcutta of nearly, if not quite, 3,000,000, boles per annum, Dundee 
consumes a large share. 

The department has received from gentlemen in Loiusiana and Georgia very encouraging 
accounts of their experiments, together with specimens of the jute fibre which they have 
produced. Mr. Thomas H. Dunham, of Boston, to whom a sample was forwarded, writes as 
follows : 

The quality is very superior. Tho market is just now depressed vety much. Some 
parties here have lost heavily on imported jute-butts, and this season (before the fire) India 
goods were imported at immense lo^. The present rate is 6 to 8 cents a pound (gold) ; 
the usual rate 10 to 13 cents (gold). Your sample is very superior, and at 10 cents (gold) it 
would be safe to quote. * 

You win understand that our merchants do not favor home growth of jute, or rather 
make light of it; hut my advice to you is leave no step possible to push t^ jute growth; 
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make every effort to get it raised here. Beyoud and akove all obstacles pnsli it on. The 
country will sustain this to any extent. The motive is greater than you can have any idea of. 
The moment you get the growth started, you will be fully assured, as capital will follow 
quickly, as in cotton. 

Suppose it were a new growth of cotton, no one would doubt the success, or the aid 
needed. Our growth of jute will nearly equal lialf the cotton crops. Wo can cut off India 
supplies, as we have done in cotton. 

The interests of our merchants are so interwoven with India importations that they 
will (as they do) say “You will never get any quantity grown,’’ and make light of it. But 
your sample shows that its cultivation is feasible, and it must pay when the market changes. 
All orders to India are stopped now, and the revulsion will bring jute higher here, within 
the next year, than it has ever been. 
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Under instruotionB received from Hia Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and 
contained in His Honor’s Eesolution on the Jute Trade of Bengal dated February 4th, wo hog 
to wait on you with the following memorandum explanatory of what the jute plant is, as 
also with the questions we shall be glad if you will answer respecting the cultivation, &c., of 
tho plant in your district. The fibre known as jute is produced from a plant or plants 
belonging to the natural order of Tiliacoao (Limes or Lindens) of which there are between 
three hundred and fifty and four hundred known species ; amongst these the Corchorus, a 
plant of which different kinds seem to be indigenous to many parts of the world ; it is chiefly, 
however, a tropical plant, and, as far as we can at pro.sont ascertain, tho descriptions which 
are found in Bengal are Corchorus eapsularis and Corchorus olitorius, and from one, if not 
both, of these the textile material called jute is produced. Tho leaves of the Corchorus 
olitorius, if not of both descriptions, are also used as a pot-herb and known in Syria and 
Egypt, where the plant is cultivated as a vegetable, as Jew’s mallow. 

Both the above-named species resemble each other, and their description is as follows : — 

Annual plants growing ten to twelve foot in height with a straight oylindrioal stem 
about as thick os a man’s little finger, seldom branching until near the top. 

Leaves of a lively green color, and smooth, alternate on foot stalks, oval or ovo- 
lanceolate in shape, margins serrated with the two lower serraturos terminating in narrow 
filatures. Tho flowers are small and yellow, the calyx consisting of five pieces or sepals and 
the corolla of five yellow petals. The flower-stalks are one or two flowered. 

The chief distinction between the two above-named species lies in the seed-pods or 
capsules, which, of tho 0. capsuldris, are short and globose, whereas of the C. olitorius they 
are long and nearly oylindrioal. 

We are not, however, by any means satisfied that only two descriptions of Corchorus are 
grown and produce jute in Bengal, but to ascertain this for certain it will be necessary to 
wait until the' new crop has grown. There are other fibre-yielding plants which are confounded 
with, or, at any rate, of which the fibre is sold amongst, and called jute. We can of our 
own experience mention three, Meda, Mettec^ and Rajxiat or wild fibre. These are no doubt 
plants belonging to the “ Malvacero.” As far as wo can ascertain, the Mesta is the Bengallee 
name for the “ Hibiscus Cannabinus,” of which the description is as follows : — Stem pnokly, 
six to eight feet in height, deeply-parted leaves somewhat resembling those of hemp. Flowers, 
pale yellow with a dark purple olotoh at the bottom of each petal. A plant more like jute 
than hemp, and sometimes called Bastard Jute. Leaves are eaten as a pot-herb. 

Of the others wo can ascertain nothing at present. We may also mention the Sunn 
hemp ; although this fibre is sold, we believe, quite distinctly firom jute, the plant is, as for as 
we can learn, the Crotalaria Juncea. 

The native names by which jute is generally known in Bengal are pat and koahta. 

Wo now wait on you with sundry questions, and we shall feel obliged if you will 
furnish us with the information asked for at your earliest convenience. 

— State the approximate amount of arable land in your district, as nearly as you can 
estimate it. 
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2nrf* — ^The proportion of arable land under jute in your district during eeaBona 1872 and 
1 873. the cultiTation of the plant increased or decreased of late^ and why ? Specify 

the tracts in which most jute is grown and their character. 

3rrf, — Mode of jute cultivation, preparation of the ground, at what time is t^e seed 
sown, and at what time is the crop out. 

— Cost of production in d^ail. 

6/A. — Outturn per biggah. 

%th . — The description of soil best suited for the growth of the plant in your district. 
Is the quality of the jute deteriorating from the present system of cultivation, and do you 
consider that the cultivators have been reckless in selecting the land on which to grow tlie 
plant ? 

7^A. — State the rotation of crops practised in your district with reference to the cultiva- 
tion of jute. 

8/A. — Give all information that you can regarding plants grown in your district, the 
fibre of which is confounded with or sold as jute. 

9^A — The effect on the growth of the plant of excessive rain, or floods, as also of drought, 
aud what sort of season is best suited for its cultivation. 

lOfA. — How long has jute cultivation been carried on in your district to any extent, and 
to what extent has it increased, or otherwise, year by year. 

ll^A. — How is the present cultivation of jute affecting the country and population, 
and its effect on the production of the necessary amount of cereals, &o. 

How is soil affected by jute cultivation, and do the growers manure the land, and how, 
or do they employ any other means of renovating it ? 

I2th , — Mode of preparing jute for the market from the time it is cut, and can you 
suggest improvement on the present system ? 

13^A. — How is the jute transported from your district, and to what mart or marts taken ? 
State the cost of such transportation. 

14^A.— The amount exported from your district last season and estimated amount 
Ilufl year. 

I5th . — Through how many and what hands does the jute pass ? 

16^A. — By what class of ryots is jute cultivated, and the proportion of the population 
employed in its cultivation ? 

\7th . — State the average price of rice in your district iu 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872 and 
at the present time. 

]8/A. — What are the different native names by which jute is known in your district? 

— Collect and forward a fair sample of the different qualities of jute grown in 
your district, as also of other fibres sold as jute or otherwise. 


Calcutta, 27, Dalhousie Square, 
The lUA February 1873. 


Hamilton Anstruther, 

Hem Ciii/NDER Kerr, 

On special duty to inquire into the 

production ofy and trade Jute, 


The following questions put by the Commission were circulated with Government 
Circular No. 25, dated 9th June 1873, amongst Divisional and District Oflicers, with a view 
of eliciting information as regards the manufaotiue of jute:— 

(1) The place or places where juto is used iu manufactures by the natives to any 

extent. 

(2) The description of manufactures. 

(8) The average quantity of jute used annually in each place, and the description. 
(41 Are the manufactures for local use only, or for export. 

(6) If the manufacture be gunny-bags, state tlieir average size and weight, and 
the approximate number manufactured in each place. 


Th© following queBtions were circulated by .the CommiBsion, through the Government, 

amongst Divisional and District Officers regarding the plants, the fibres of which can bo used 
in the manufacture of paper : — 

The local names by which the plants yielding indigenous fibres for paper, as far could 
he ascertained, are given below, together with a popular description of tho plants so that 
SteyTay he identified with little or no difficulty. If there ho any other names current lor 
these or anjr of these plants, bo good enough to mention them. 
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Abelmoschm esciilentus. — B. (Dhonros), H. ?tiTC«t?Tt (Ramturai). — Common in 

Bengal, grown as edible. Annual, herbaoeous ; stems bairy, leaves alternate, cordate, strong* 
ly toothed, three to five-lobed, soabroxia on both, sides, on long petioles ; calyx spathaoeous, 
very sofjj, involucel of ten leaves ; deciduous ; pedicles short, capsule pyramidal, furrowed, 
bristly ; petals, pale yellow, dark crimson at the base. Flowers all the year. 

Ahulilon indiciim — B. (Petaree). — Grows in Beggal ; shrub 2-3 feet, leaves cordate, 

somewhat lobed, soft, shortly tomentose ; unequally toothed j calyx, flve-cleft, without an 
involucel ; pedicels erect, axillary longer than the petioles, jointed near flowers ; corolla 
spreading ; capsules truncated ; carples 1 1-20 acute, not awned, hairy ; flowers longish, orange- 
coloured. Flowers in July. 

Hibiscus cannabinm. — B. c^T^I (Mesta pat). — Grows in Bengal; stem herbaoeous, 
prickly leaves palmately five-partite, glabrous ; segments narrow lanoeolated, acuminated, 
serrated ; flowers almost sessile ; axillary solitary, ; leaves of the involucel about 9, subulate, 
prickly, with rigid bristles, shorter than the undivided portion of the calyx ; flowers, pale sul- 
phur, with a deep purple centre ; seeds few ; glabrous ; fruit nearly globose. Flowers in 
June, July. 

Adanaonia Digitata (Baobab) is not known to grow in Bengal ; tree of moderate height ; 
trunk enormous, 30-40 feet in oircumferonoe ; loaves digitate, quinate, glabrous, peteoled ; 
leaflets elliptical, slightly acuminated ; petules and peduncles pubescent ; calyx, five-partite, 
pubescent, silky inside ; petals flve, spreading, at length deflexed ; flowers axillary, solitary, 
on long pedicels, stamen-tube adhering to the base of the petals ; fruit, a large oblong downy 
pericarp ; flowers large, white, with purplisli anthers. 

Crotalaria juncea. — B. (Sunn) . — Grows in Bengal ; small plant, 4-8 feet erect, branched 
more or less, clothed with shining silky hairs ; branches terete, striated, stepules, and bracts 
setaceous ; leaves from narrow linear to ovate, lanceolate, acute ; calyx, deeply fivo-oloft, 
densely covered with rusty tomentum. Flowers distant ; legumes sessile, oblong, broader 
upwards, about twice the length of the calyx, tomentose and many-soeded ; flowers yellow. 
Flowers in November and January. 

Crotalaria tenuifolia (Jubbulpore hemp), vrw (Jubbulporeo sunn), is not 

known to grow largely in Bengal ; perennial, ramous, straight, furrowed, hoary ; loaves linear, 
Boreceous underneath ; stopulos minute, subulate ; racemes terminal ; legumes sessile, clavate, 
many-seeded. 

Calotropis gigantea. — B. (Akanda), H. C’fTWl? (Muddar).— Common in Bengal: 

shrub 6- 1 0 foot ; leaves stem-clasping, decussate, oblong, ovate, wedge-shaped, boarded on the 
upper side at the base, smooth on the upper surface, clothed %vith woolly down on the 
underside ; segments of corolla reflexed, with revolute edges, stameneous ; corona five-leaved, 
shorter than the gynoategium ; leaflets keel-formed, circinnately recovered at the base, incurved 
and subtridendate at the apex ; umbels sometimes compound, surrounded by iuvolucral 
scales ; follicles vontricose, smooth ; seeds comose ; flowers rose-color and purple mixed. 
Flowers all the year. 

DiCOTirt B. (Chhagulbuntee) . — -Grows in Bengal ; turning, shrubby; 

leaves roundish, cordate, acuminated, acute, auricled at the base, downy, glenoeous beneath 
stameneous ; corona double, outer one ten-parted, inner one five-leaved ; peduncles and pedi- 
cles elongated, filiform ; margins of corolla ciliated ; flowers in umbels, pale green, purplish 
inside ; follicles ramentaceous. Flowers in July to December. 

Daphne cannabina is not known to grow in the plains of Bengal. Shrub 5-6 feet ; 
branches ascending ; loaves ovate, lanceolate, quite entire, smooth, umbels axillary towards 
the ends of the branches ; corolla salver-shaped, with a long tube ; segments minute, ovate ; 
filaments in two rows within the tube ; berry ovate, red ; flowers yellow. Flowers in January 
and February. 

Cannabis saiiva. — B. (Oanja) . — Grows in Bengal, specially Rajshahye and Orissa. 

Annual ; plant 4 to 6 feet, covered all over with an extremely fine rough pubescence ; stem 
erect, branched, green, angular ; calyx, five-parted ; leaves, alternate or opposite on long 
petioles, digitate with linear lanceolate sharply serrated leaflets, tapering to a long smooth 
point, flowers in spikes, axillary, clustered, small, greenish-white ; males, lax and drooping ; 
females erect, leafy at the base ; flowers all the year. 

Oirardinia heterophylla is not known to grow in the plains of Bengal. Ann\ial, erect ; 
leaves alternate, long-petiolod, covered with stringing hairs ; flowers small green. Flowers 
in September and November. 

A ferocious-looking pl&nt ; if incautiously touched, this nettle will produce temporarily 
a most stinging pain. ^ 

Bohmeria nivea {Rheea kunkMora). — Grown in Assam, Rungpore, and Dinagepore. 
Flowers small, greenish- yellow ; flowers in October and November ; bark abounding in fibres 
of very great strength and fineness. To procure them the young shoots are out sdown, 
dried, and beaten, after which the rind is stripped off. 

Aniiaria aaccidora is not known to grow in the plains of Bengal. Largo tree ; leaves 
alternate, ovate, oblong, acuminate, entire glabrous above, slightly villous beneath ; oapitule 
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axillary, aggregated ; drupe, shape and size of a small fig covered with purple down. 
Flowers in October. 

Cocos, nucifera. — "B. (Narrikael). — Common in Bengal. Spathe CKillarj, 

oylindric, oblong, terete, bursting longitudinally ; spadix erect or nearly so, winding ; male, 
flowers numerous, approximate sessile above the female ; calyx, three-sopalled ; leaflets, 
minute, broadly cordate, fleshy ; petals three ; female flowers usually one (occasionally 
wanting) near the base of each ramification of the spadix ; corolla six-petalled. 

Borassus flahdliformis. — B. (Tala'. — Common in Bengal; trunk 30 to 40 feet, every- 

where marked with old cicatrices of fallen leaves ; fronds composed of several folded linear 
lanceolate divisions united as far as the centre ; flowers male and female on different trees ; 
drupe, sub-globular, flattened at the apex, filled with soft yellow pulp j nuts three ; perforated 
at the apex. 

Areca catechu. — B. (Soopari, gooah). — Common in Bengal. Palm ; spathe 

double spadix, much broaded ; male flowers numerous, above the female, sessile ; calyx, ono- 
lobed, throe cornered, throe-partite ; petals three, oblong smooth; stamens two-partite, insert- 
ed round the base of the style ; female flowers ono to three at the base of eacn ramification, 
sessile ; calyx, five-lobed ; flowers small, whit(^ fragrant. Flowers in April and May. 

Pamdanus odoratissimus. — B. (Keora, ketuokee). — Common in Bengal, 

specially in the Stinderbuns ; large shrub, ten feet or more, busliy ; roots issuing from lower 
parts of tho stem or large branches ; loaves confluent, stem clasping, closely imbricated 
in three spiral rows round the extremities of the branches tapering to a fine triangular 
point, smooth, shining, margin and back armed with sharp spines, those on the margin 
points towards the apex, those below in various ways ; flowers male and female in terminal 
racemes on different plants; in female flowers no other corolla or calyx than the termination 
of tho three rows of leaves forming throe imbric.atod fascicles of white floral leaves, standing 
at equal distance round tho base o! the young fruits ; fruit something in appearanoo like 
a pineapple, orange-colored, composed of numerous drupes detaehed when ri])e and covered 
with a deeper orange-colored skin, interior filled with rich-looking yellow pulp, intermixed 
with strong fibres; seed oblong, smooth ; flowers small, fragrant. Flowers in rainy season. 

Sameviera zcylanica. — B. (Moorva), (Horaohuckor). — Grows in Bengal. 

Stemless; roots perennial ; leaves radical, exterior ones shorter, spreading, and more broad ; 
interior ones nearly erect 1 to 4 feet long, semi-cylindric, grooved on the upper side, sharply 
acuminated at the apex, somewhat striated, smooth ; scapes rising from the centre of the 
leaves, 1 to 2 feet long, erect, with four to five alternate sheaths between the racorao or 
flower-bearing part and tlio base ; racemes erect, about as long or longer than the scope below 
the flowers, striated; smooth, flowers greenish-white; erect, fascicled, 4 to (> together; 
pedicles short, ono-flowered ; corolla onc-petalled, funnel-shaped ; calyx none. Flowers in 
A;igu8t and September. 

Yucca gloriom. — B. (Lauthana flower-tree). — Common in flongal. 

Conspicuous for their noble show of lily-like white flowers, as well as for their long sword- 
shaped leaves, terminated by a thorny point. 

Musa paradisiaca. — B. ^911, (Kala, romblia, kanehkala, kadali). — 

Very common in Bengal. Herbaceous; stem, simple, thickly clothed with the sheathing 
petioles of tKe leaves ; leaves forming a tuft on tho apex of the stem ; each division enclosed 
in a large spathe with male flowers at tho base, female or hermaphrodite ones at the upper 
end ; perianth with six superior divisions, five of which are grown together into a tube slit 
at the back, the sixth is small and concave; style short; fruit oblong, fleshy, obscurely 
three to five-oomored, with numerous seeds buried in pulp; flowers yellowish-whitish. 

Flowers all tho year. _ , ... , . 

Musa textilis is not known to grow in Bengal. Description almost tlie same as Musa 


paradisaica. , „ • , ... 

Agate Americana . — B. (Kanor, konga). — (irows iu Bengal ; stems cylindri- 

cal, woody ; leaves about six feet long, bluish green, ending in sharp spines ; flowers, 

greenish yellow. . -r. i 

Bromelia ananas — B. (Anaros). — Common in Bengal. Perennial; two to three 

feet ; leaves ciliate with specious points ; calyx three-parted petals, three spikes ; tufted ; 
flowers small, bluish. Flowers in April and May. ^ 

Corchorus olitorius.—li. vtt$, (P&t, bon-pat, koshta).--Very common 

in Lower Bengal; annual; five to six feet erect; leaves alternate, ovate, acuminated, serrated, 
the two lower serratures terminated by a slender filament; peduncles 1-2 flowered; calyx 
five-sepalled ; petals five; capsules nearly cylindrical, ten-ribbed, five-celled, fivo-valved; 
geeds numerous, with nearly perfect transverse septa ; flowers, small, yellow. 

Corpus eapsvlaris.—B fir ♦TttJ. (Ghee 

nalita pAt, nalitapat, teeta pat, pat, koshta).— Very common in Tiower Bengal ; annual ; five 
to ten fee ; calyx deeply five-cleft ; petals five ; leaves alternate, oblong, acuminate, serrated, 
two lower ’serratures terminating in narrow filaments ; peduncles short; flowers whitish yellow 

Ck 
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in clusters opposite the leaves ; capsules globose, truncated ; wrinkled and miwicated, five- 
oolled ; seeds few in each cell, without transverse partitions ; in addition to the five-partite 
colls, there are other five alternative, smaller and empty. , . , . 

Saccharum munJa.-B. (Shor), n. (Munjai.— Grown in Bengal. Culms straight, 
eight to twelve feet, smooth ; leaves channelled, long, linear, white-nerved, hispid at the h^so 
inside ; panicles largo, oblong, spreading ; ramifications verticelled ; flowers hermaphrodite ; 

Flax.—B. (Moshina), H. (Tishi).— Grown m Bengal. Annual; erect, gla- 

brous ; leaves alternate, lanceolate or linear, acute, entire, panicles corymbose ; sepals ovate, 
acute or muconato, with scarious or membranaceous margins ; petals ^ slightly crenated, three 
times larger than the calyx; stamens alternate with the petals, having their filaments united 
together near their basis; capsule roundish pointed at tlie apex, five-celled, each cell divided 
into two partitions containing a single seed ; seed oval, smooth, brown or vmite, mucilagi- 
nous outside with oily and farinaceous kernels; flowers blue, b lowers in December and 

B. (Beechalee, Khor).— So very common in Bengal, and so 

well known to the peoples that it needs no descyption. , , „ , , , 

Bamboon.—B, ^ n (Bans).— Very common m Bengal, and well known to the people. 

chhibray).— 

Very common in Bengal ; no description is needed. , „ , , . 

2. Mention the cost of cultivation of all or such of these plants as are grown in your 
district, and the yield per acre, as also the cost of bringing the same to Calcutta .uther by 

country boats or steamers and rail. , ci i u* 

:3 Inquiro and communicate the price at which these or any of these fibres are bougdit 

and sold, and the mode of buying and selling tho same. Describe the soil generally selected 
for the cultivation of these plants, as also whether there is room for the extension of their 

twty 'fibres i'a yo..r district ? It so, l-kssc 

■’rYXer'ZXSl. yo,., d.riricCt It s,., ylcas. .clio. th,..t™l ,t ,hicj, 
it is made and tho process and cost of making it, forwarding samples of the dil Icrent 1 in . 
of paper manufactured, together with a memorandum of price at which it is sold, fetatc I e 
amount of fibre annually used in your district in the manufacture of paper, ami the 

quantity of paper made, as nearly aayou can estimate i • i i c ^ 

C).^ PleWo note whether there arc any other plants tho fibres of which can bo manufa.- 

tured luti^pap^^^^ cocoamit palm and plantain tri'cs, as also sugarcane and paddy plants, are 
grow,; extcnsivdy in almost every part of Bengal wo presume they are never employed in the 
manufacture of fibres. Do you think if the people were told that very useful fibres eoul i 
be prepared from them, they would (with or without aid and JJXct 

to undertake the preparation of fibres from such plants for use or todo As also, whether 
un.ler similar cireiimLnecs, they would undertake tlie cultivation of any of the plants named 
hi the Government of India’s letter No. 1-12!) of the 2bth June last, which is now not 

gi,,wn in^yoin^di^sh^i samples of the fibres mentioned in Govornmont letter above 

allud^ tm regards tho price, export, &o., of jute need not bo given, as I 

have already got it. 
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Statctueut showinf^ the export of J utc during the year 1872-73 frotn 

Name ol' District. 

Ilung])oro 
M^niieiisiDg . . 

Dacca 

Ti])porali 

liogra 

Backcrguiige 

Fiirrecdporo 

Puriietiii 

Jessore 

(loalpara 

Kajfshaliye . . 

Barasot ( 24 -Bergupiialis) 

lioliardugga 

Culna (Bimlwan) 

8ylhot 

Noakhally . . 

Alipore (24-Bergunualis) 

Malda 

Balasore 


the undermentioned districts. 
Exports in mannds. 

. . 2,258,508 

. . 1,850,000 

. . 1,100,411 

. . 1 , 000.000 

200,284 

250.000 

220.000 
200,000 
100,000 

150.000 

100.000 
100,810 

17,500 

15,000 

9.000 
0,817 

5.000 
2,700 
2,500 









